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TO  THE 


SIR, 

7  all  the  Kings  of  E  u- 
rope,  T our  Majefly  mas 
the  fir  fly  mho  confirm  d 
this  Noble  TJefign  of 
Experiments,  by  Tour 
omn  Example ,  and  by  a  Public  Efla~ 
blijhment.  An  Enterprize  equal  to 

the 


( 


The  Epittlc  Dedicatory. 

the  mofi  renoun  d  ABions  of  the  hef 
Princes.  For ,  to  increafe  the  Powers 
of  all  Mankind y  and  to  free  them  from 
the  bondage  of  Errors ,  is  greater  Glo- 
■ry  than  to  enlarge  Empire.,  or  to  fut 
Chains  on  the  necfys  of  Conquer  d  Na¬ 
tions. 

What  Reverence  all  Antiquity  had 
for  the  Authors  of  Natural  Dilcove- 
ries,  is  evident  by  the  Diviner  fort  of 
Honor  they  confers  d  on  them.  I  heir 
Founders  of  Philolophical  Opinions 
tv  ere  only  acrnird  by  their  own  Se£ts» 
T heir  Valiant  Men  and  Generals  did 
feldome  rife  higher  than  to  Demy- 
Gods  and  Heros.  But  the  Gods  they 
Worfhigfd  with  Temples  and  Altars, 
were  thofe  who  inflruBed  the  World  to 
Plow,  to  Sow,  to  Plant,  to  Spin,  to 
build  Houles,  and  to  find  out  New 
Countries.  This  Zeal  indeed ,  by 
which  they  exf  refs’ d  their  Gratitude 

to 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

to  fetch  Benefallors  ,  degenerated  into 
Superflition  :  yet  has  it  taught  us3 
That  a  higher  degree  of  Reputati¬ 
on  is  due  to  Difcoverers  ,  than  to 
the  Teachers  of  Speculative  Do¬ 
ctrines,  nay  even  to  Conquerors  them- 
[elves. 

Nor  has  the  True  God  himfelf 
omitted  to  Jhew  his  value  of  Vul¬ 
gar  Arts.  In  the  whole  Hiftory  or 
the  firfl  Monarchs  of  the  Wt or  If 
from  Adam  to  Noah  ,  there  is  no 
mention  of  their  Wars,  or  their  Vi¬ 
ctories  :  All  that  is  Recorded  is  this , 
They  liv'd  fo  many  years,  and  taught 
their  Pofterity  to  hpep  Sheep,  to  till 
the  Ground,  to  plant  Vineyards,  to 
dwell  in  Tents,  to  build  Cities,  to  play 
on  the  Harp  ^WOrgans,  and  to  ivoife  - 
in  Brals  and  Iron.  And  if  they  de- 
feerv’d  a  Sacred  Remembrance,  for  one 

Natural  or  Mechanical  Invention, 

Tour 


.  • 


\ 
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The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

Tour  Ma  jelly  will  certainly  obtain 
Immortal  Fame ,  for  having  ejla- 
blifh'd  a  perpetual  SucceJJion  of  In¬ 
ventors, 

I  am 

f  May  it  pleafe  T our  Majefly') 

Your  Ma  jellies  moil;  humble., 
and  moft  obedient 

Subje&y  and  Servant , 


Xo  the  Royal  Society , 

i. 


PHILOSOPHY  the  great  and  only  Heir 
Of  all  that  Human  Knowledge  which  has  bin 
forfeited  by  Mans  rebellious  Sin y 
Though  full  of  years  He  do  appear , 

(' Philojophy ,  I  fay  ,  and  call  it ,  He, 

For  whatfoere  the  Fainter s  Fancy  be^ 

It  a  Male  Virtu  fiems  to  me) 

Has  fill  bin  kept  in  Nonage  till  of  late 5 
Nor  manag'd  or  enjoy'd  his  vajl  Ejlate : 

Three  or  four  thoufand  years  one  would  have 
To  ripenefs  and  perfection  might  have  brought 
A  Science  Jo  well  bred  and  nurjl , 

And  of  fuch  hopeful  parts  too  at  the  fir Jl. 

But ,  eh .  the  Guardians  and  the  Tutors  then , 

{ Some  negligent ,  and  fome  ambitious  men ) 
Would  ne're  confent  to  fet  him  Free , 

Or  his  own  Natural  Powers  to  let  him  fee. 

Left  that  Jhould  put  an  end  to  their  Autoritie . 


II. 


That  his  own  bufines  he  might  quite  forgrt , 

They *  amus  d  him  with  the  Jports  of  wanton  Wit 

_ _  t  t  .  _  „  _  ^ 


With  the  Dejferts  of  Poetry  they  fed  him , 

Infiead  of jo  lid  meats  t *  encreaf  his  force  5 

Infiead  of  vigorous  exercife 3  they  led  him 

Into  the  pleafant  labyrinths  of  everfrejh  Difconrs  1 


Infiead  of  carrying  him  to  fee 


In 


In  Natures  encllef  Treaftrie, 

They  chafe  his  bye  to  entertain 
(His  curious  hut  not  covetous  Eye ) 

With  painted  Scenes 5  and  Pageants  of  the  Brain . 

Some  few  exalted  Spirits  this  latter  Age  has  fldown 3 

ihat  labour  d  to  afjert  the  Liberty 

(From  Guardians ,  who  were  now  TJfurpers  grown ) 

Of  this  Old  Minor Jt ill ^  Captivd  fhilofophy  5 
But 9 twos  Rebellion  call'd  to  fight 
For  Juch  a  long- opprejjed  Right. 

Bacon  at  lafl ,  a  mighty  Man,  arofi , 

Whom  a  wife  King  and  Nature  chofe 
Lord  Chance  Hour  of  both  their  Laws 3 
And  boldly  undertook l  the  injur  d  Pupils  cans. 

III. 

Autority 5  which  did  a  Body  boafiy 

Though  twas  but  Air  condens'd,  and  ftallfd  about , 

Like  feme  old  Giants  more  Gigantic  Ghoji, 

To  terrifie  the  Learned  Rout 
With  the  plain  Magique  of  tru  Reafons  Light , 

He  chac  d  out  of  our  fight 0 
Nor  fufferd  Living  Men  to  be  mifled 

By  the  vain  fkadows  of  the  Dead :  ( fed  5 

To  Graves^  from  ivhenceit  rofe0  the  conquer'd  Phantome 
He  broke  that  Monfrous  God  which  food 
In  midfl  of  tti  Orchard 3  and  the  whole  dicl  claim 3 
Which  with  a  ufelefs  Sith  of  Wood \ 

And  fomething  elje  not  worth  a  name 5 
(Both  vaf  for  few ,  yet  neither  ft 
Or  to  Defend ,  or  to  Beget  $ 

Ridiculous  and  fencekfs  Terrors  l  j  made 
Children  ana  juperjiitious  Men  afraicL 
The  Orchard  s  open  now 5  and  free  5 
Bacon  has  broke  that  Scar -crow  Deitie  3 

Come 


Come ,  enter ,  all  that  will. 

Behold  the  rifned  Fruit J  come  gather  now  your  Fill \ 
Tet  fill,  mcthinks,  we  fain  would  be 
Catching  at  the  Forbidden  Tree, 

We  would  be  like  the  Deitie, 

When  Truth  and  Falfhood,  Good  and  Evil,  we 
Without  the  Sences  aid  within  our  fclves  would fie  5 
For  'tis  God  only  who  can  find 
All  Nature  in  his  Mind . 

IV. 

From  Words,  which  are  but  Pictures  of  the  Thought, 
(Though  we  our  Thoughts  from  them  perverfiy  drew) 
To  Things ,  the  Minds  right  Objeffi,  he  it  brought. 
Like  foolifi]  Birds  to  painted  Grapes  we  flew  5 
He  fought  and  gather'd  for  cur  ufe  the  Tru  5 
And  when  on  heaps  the  chofen  Bunches  layy 
He  prefl  them  wifely  the  Mechanic  way. 

Till  all  their  juyee  did  in  one  Vefjel  joy n, 

Ferment  into  a  Nourifhment  Divine, 

The  thirfly  Souls  refer efljing  Wine . 

Who  to  the  life  an  ex  all  Piece  would  make, 

Mujl  not  from  others  Work  a  Copy  take  y 
No,  not  from  Rubens  or  Vandike  5 
Much  lefi  content  himfelf  to  make  it  like 
Tti  idee  as  and  the  Images  which  ly 
In  his  own  Fancy ,  or  his  Memory . 

No,  he  before  his  fight  mufl  place 
The  Natural  and  Living  Face  ; 

The  real  Objell  mujl  command 
Each  judgment  of  his  Eye,  and  Motion  of  his  Hand. 

V. 

From  thefe  and  all  long  Errors  of  the  way , 

In  which  our  wandring  Pr<edeceJJors  went. 

And  like  thold  Hebrews  many  years  did  tlrap 

B  2 


In 


In  Dejarts  but  effmall  extent 3 
Bacon,  lil{e  Mofes,  led  us  forth  at  tajl * 

The  barren  Wildernefs  he  pafl 5 
Did  on  the  very  Border  jland 
Of  the  ble/f  promis'd  Land , 

the  Mountains  Top  of  his  Exalted  Wit3 
Save  it  hi  m/e  if  and  few  d  us  it. 

But  Life  did  never  to  one  Man  allow 
Time  to  Difcover  Worlds ,  and  Conquer  too  $ 

Nor  can  fo  Jhort  a  Line  fufflcient  be 

To  ft  dome  the  vajl  depths  of  Natures  Sea  :  j 

The  worl^  he  did  we  ought  t'  admire \  j 

And  were  unjujl  if  we  fhould  more  require 
From  his  few  years ,  divided  twixt  tti  Excefi 
Of  low  AffliClion^  and  high  Happinefs  : 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  fight 3 
I  hat's  always  in  a  Triumph ,  or  a  Fight  £ 

VI.  ! 

From  y on r great  Champions ,  we  expeCt  to  get 
Thefe  fpacious  Countries  but  difcover  d  yet  5 
Countries  where  yet  infiead  of  Nature 3  we 
Her  Images  and  idols  worfhipd  fee : 

Thefe  large  and  wealthy  Regions  to  fnbdu 5 
Though  Learning  has  whole  Armies  at  command \ 

Quarter'd  about  in  every  Land , 

A  better  Troop  fhe  ne  re  together  drew . 

Methinks 5  lihg  Gideon V  little  Band ? 

God  with  Defgn  has  picfct  out  you 5 
To  do  thefe  noble  Wonders  by  a  Few : 

When  the  whole  Hojl  he  faw0  They  are  ( faid  £e) 

Too  many  to  O'recome  for  Me  5 
And  now  he  chufes  out  his  Men -9 
Much  in  the  way  that  he  did  them 
Not  thofe  many  whom  he  found 

idely 


£T  idely  extended  on  the  gronftd^ 

To  drinks  with  their  dejeBed  head 
The  Stream  jufl  fo  as  by  their  Mouths  it  fled  : 

No>  but  thoje  Few  who  took  the  Waters  up y 
dnd  made  of  their  laborious  Hands  the  Cup. 

VII. 


Thus  you  prepar'd  5  and  in  the  glorious  Fight 

Their  wondrous  pattern  too  you  take  : 

Their  old  and  empty  Pitchers  firfl  they  brake , 

And  with  their  Hands  then  lifted  up  the  Light. 

16  /  Sound  too  the  Trumpets  here  ! 

Already  your  viBorious  Lights  appear  $ 

New  Scenes  of  Heven  already  we  efpy 5 

And  Crowds  of  golden  Worlds  on  high  5 

Which  from  the  fpacious  Plains  of  Earth  and  Sea , 

Could  never  yet  difcoverd  be 

By  Sailers  or  Chaldeans  watchful  Eye . 

Natures  great  Works  no  diflance  can  obfcure 5 

No  fmalnefs  her  near  OhjeBs  can  fecure . 

T '  have  taught  the  curious  Sight  to  prefs 

Into  the  privatefl  recefs 

Of  her  imperceptible  Littlenefs. 

She  with  much  fir  anger  Art  than  his  who  pul 

All  th'  Iliads  in  a  Nut , 

•  * 

The  numerous  worh^  of  Life  does  into  Atomes  flout'. 

T*  have  learn  d  to  Read  her  Jmallefl  Hand 0 
And  well  begun  her  deep efl  Senfe  to  Z'nderjland ; 

VIII. 

Mifchief  and  tru  Difl:on our  fall  on  thoje 

Who  would  to  laughter  or  to  J corn  expofe  M  / 

So  Virtuous  and  fo  Noble  a  Deftgn 0 

So  Human  for  its  Z)fe 5  for  Knowledge  fo  Divine. 

The  things  which  thefe  proud  men  dejpije0  and  call: 
Impertinent 0  and  vat  n^  and  fmall0 

Thofi 


Thofe  fmallefi  things' of  Nature  let  me  know. 

Rather  than  all  their  greatejl  Actions  Doe. 

Whoever  ‘would  Depofed  Truth  advance 
Into  the  1  krone  ’ ufurp  d  from  it. 

Mult  feel  at  firft  the  Blows  of  Ignorance 
And  the  (harp  Toints  of  Envious  Wit. 

So  when  by  various  turns  of  the  Celefttal  Dance, 

In  many  thoufand  years 
A  Star  fo  long  unknown ,  appears, 

Though  Heven  it  felf  more  beauteous  by  it  grow , 

It  troubles  and  alarms  the  World  below , 

Does  to  the  Wife  a  Star,  to  Fools  a  Meteor  flow. 

I  X. 

With  Courage  and  Succefyou  the  bold  work,  begin  j 
Tour  Cradle  has  not  idle  bin  : 

None  ere  but  Hercules  and  you  coidd  be 
At  five  years  Age  worthy  a  Hifiory. 

And  ne  re  did  Fortune  vet  ter  yet 
Th  Hifiorian  to  the  Story  fit  : 

As  you  from  all  Old  Errors  free 

And  purge  the  Body  of  Thilofophy  $ 

So  from  all  Modern  F dies  Ne 
Has  vindicated  Eloquence  and  Wit. 

His  candid  Stile  like  a  clean  Stream  does  Jhde^ 

And  his  bright  Fancy  all  the  way 
Does  like  the  Sun-fhine  in  it  play  ; 

It  does  like  Thames,  the  befi  of  Rivers 3  glide , 

Where  the  God  does  not  rudely  overturn , 

But  eently  pour  the  CryfialVrn ,  -  .  , 

And  with  judicious  hand  does  the  whole  Current  guide. 

T'  has  all  the  Beauties  Nature  can  impart , 

4»dall  the  comelv  Drefs  without  the  paint  oj  Art. 


A.  COWLEY. 
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A  N  - 

Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

THe  Reader  is  intreated  to  take  notice ,  That 
much  of  this  Difcourf  was  Written  and 
Printed  above  two  years  before  the  refl :  For  this 
caufe ,  in  the  h  ir ft  and  Second  Booksfe  may  chance 
to  find  fome  Expreffvms  that  byreafon  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  cj  time  may  feem  not  well  to  agree  with  the 
lasl :  But  thofe  having  pajld  the  Prefi  fo  long 
ago ,  were  out  of  my  power  of  changing  them ;  and 
therefore  I  will  refer  it  to  his  kjndnejf  to  do  it  for  - 
me. 

I  mufi  alfo  acquaint  him ,  That  in  the  Title  of 
my  Book.  I  have  taken  a  liberty ,  which  maybe  liable 
to  exception  :  I  have  call'd  it  a  Hiftory  of  rhe 
Royal  Society ;  whereas  the  Firft  Part  wholly 
Treats  of  the  Jiate  of  the  Ancient  Philofophy ; 
and  the  Third  chiefly  contains  a  Defence  and  Re¬ 
commendation  of  Experimental  Knowledge  in 

General  : 


1 


THE 


General :  So  that  it  is  only  the  Second  Book,  that 
peculiarly  defer  ibes  their  Undertaking.  But  for 
my  excufe  1  may  allege  the  Example  of  many  of 
the  Ancients,  who  have  often  from  the  Principal 
Part  of  their  Works  given  Title  to  all  the  ref:  n 
their  imitation ,  though  this  Book,  does  Treat  ofma- 
my  Subjects  that  are  not  Hiftorical ,  yet  I  have  pre- 
futn'd  to  name  the  whole  a  Hiftory,  becaufe  that 

was  the  main  end  of  my  Defign. 

The  Style  perhaps  in  which  it  is  written ,  is  lar¬ 
ger  and  more  contentious  than  becomes  that  purity 
and  fhortnefs  which  are  the  chief  beauties  of  Hifio- 
rical  Writings :  But  the  blame  of  this  ought  not  fo 
much  to  be  laid  upon  me ,  as  upon  the  Detractors  of 
fo  noble  an  Infitution  :  Eor  their  Objeaions  and 
Cavils  againfl  it,  did  make  it  neceffary  for  me  to 
write  of  it ,  not  altogether  in  the  way  of  a  plain 
Hiftory,  but  fomtimes  of  an  Apology.. 
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HISTORY 

OF  THE 

Inflitution ,  Defign ,  and  Trogrefi, 

O  F  T  H  E 


ROTAL  SOCIETT 


O  F 

LONDON. 


For  the  Advancement  of  Experimental 

Philofophy. 


The  FIRST  PART. 


Shall  here  prefent  to  the 
\  World,  an  Account  of  the 
Firlt  Institution  of  the  Royal  ^  ^ 
Society  $  and  of  the  Trogrefa  eotirf€% 
which  they  have  already 
made:  in  hope,  that  this 
Learned  and  Inquifitive  Age, 
will  either  think  their  In- 
deavours,  worthy  of  its 


Atice 


5  or  elfe  will  be  thereby  provok’d,  to  attempt 

fome  greater  Enterbrifi  ( if  any  fuch  can  be  found 

A  out) 


S 


2  The  BISTORT  of  the 

out  )  for  the  Benefit,  of  humane  life,  by  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Real  Knowledge, 

Perhaps  this  Talk,  which  I  have  propos’d  to  my 
felf,  will  incurr  the  Cenfure  of  many  judicious  Men, 
who  may  think  it  a u  over-hafly,  and  prefumptuous 
Attempt :  and  may  objeft  to  me5  that  the  Hijlory 
of  an  Afrembly  which  begins  with  fo  great  expe¬ 
ditions,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  publique 
fo  foon  3  till  We  could  have  produced  very  many 
confiderable  Experiments  ,  which  they  had  try ’d, 
and  fo  have  given  undenyable  Proofs ,  of  the  ule- 
folnefi  of  their  undertaking. 

In  anfwer  to  this ,  I  can  plead  for  my  lelf,  that 
what  I  am  here  to  fay,  will  be  far  from  preventing 
the  labours  of  others  in  adorning  fo  worthy  a  Sub- 
je£t :  and  is  premis'd  upon  no  other  account,  then 
as  the  nobleft  Buidings  are  firft  wont  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  a  few  Shadows ,  or  final  1  Models  :  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  Chief  Stru¬ 
cture  it  felf,  but onely  to fhew  in  little,  by  what 
Materials  ,  with  what  Charge ,  and  by  how  many 
Hands ,  that  is  afterwards  to  be  rais’d.  Although 
therefore,  I  come  to  the  performance  of  this  work, 
with  much  left  deliberation ,  and  ability ,  then  the 
weighting  of  it  requires :  yet,  I  triifr,  that  the 
Greatnefi of  the  Defign  it  felf,on  which  I  am  to  {peak, 
and  the  z*eal  which  I  have  for  the  Honour  of  our 
Nation ,  which  have  been  the  chief  reafons,  that 
have  mov'd  me  to  this  confidence  of  writing ,  will 
forve  to  make  fcmething  for  my  Excnfe .  For  what 
greater  matter  can  any  man  defire,  about  which  to 
employ  his  thoughts,  then  the  Beginnings  of  an  //- 
lujlrious  Company ,  which  has  already  laid  foch  ex¬ 
cellent  Foundations  offo  much  good  to  Mankind? 

Or, 
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Or,  what  can  be  more  delightful  for  an  Englijhman 
to  confider,  then  that  notwithftandng  all  the  late 
miferies  of  his  Country  5  it  has  been  able  in  a  fhort 
time  lo  well  to  recover  it  lelf :  as  not  onely  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  perfeftion  of  its  former  Civility,,  and 
Learnings  but  aifo  to  fet  on  foot,  a  new  way  of  im° 
provement  of  Arts,  as  Great  and  as  Beneficial  (  to 
fay  no  more)  as  any  the  wittieft  or  the  happieft  Age 
has  ever  invented  ? 

But  befides  this,  I  can  al fo  add ,  inmy  Defence, 
that  though  the  Society ,  of  which  I  am  to  write,  is 
not  yet  four  years  old,  and  has  been  of  neceffity 
hitherto  chiefly  taken  up5about  Preparatory  Affairs: 
yet  even  in  this  time ,  they  have  not  wholly  ne- 
gle&ed  their  principal  End  ^  but  have  had  Succefs, 
in  the  tryal  of  many  remarkable  things  $  of  which 
I  doubt  not,  but  I  fhall  be  able,  as! pals  along,  to 
give  inftances  enough  to  fatisfie  the  curiofity  of  all 
fiber  Inquirers  into  Truth.  And  in  fhort,  if  for  no 
other  end,  yet  certainly  for  this,  A  Relation  of 
their  Firft  Original  ought  to  be  expos'd  to  the  view 
of  Men:  that  by  laying  down,  on  whatcourfeof 
Dilcovery  they  intend  to  proceed,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Society ,  may  be  more  lolemnly  engag'd,  to 
prvfecute  the  lame.  For  now  they  will  not  be  able, 
handfomely  to  draw  back,  and  to  forlake  fuch  ho¬ 
nourable  Intentions ;  when  the  World  (hall  have 
taken  notice,  that  fo  many  prudent  men  have  gone 
fo  farr,  in  a  bulinefs  of  this  Univerfal  Importance , 
and  have  given  luch  undoubted  Pledges ,  oi  many 
admirable  Inventions  to  follow. 

I  fhall  therefore  divide  my  Dilcourfe  into  thele 
three  general  Heads. 

A  2  The 
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The  Firji  (hall  give  a  fhort  view  of  the  Antient% 
and  Modern  Philofophy }  and  of  the  moft  Famous 
Attempts,  that  have  been  made  for  its  Advance¬ 
ment :  that  by  obferving  wherein  others  have  ex- 
cell'd ,  and  wherein  they  have  been  thought  to  fail, 
we  may  the  better  (hew,  what  is  to  be  expe&ed, 
from  thefe  new  Undertakers }  and  what  mov’d 
them,  to  enter  upon  a  way  of  Inquiry ,  different 
from  that,  on  which  the  former  have  proceeded. 

The  Second  (hall  confifl:  of  the  Narrative  it  (elf : 
and  out  of  their  Regijlers ,  and  Journals ,  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  perufe,  (hall  relate  the  firft 
Occafions  of  their  Meetings,  the  Incouragement, 
and  Patronage,  which  they  have  receiv’d  5  their 
Patent  >  their  Statutes ,  the  whole  Order  and  Scheme 
of  their  Defign ,  and  the  Manner  of  their  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Th e  Third  (hall  try,  to  affert  the  Advantage  and 
Innocence  of  this  work,  in  relpeft  of  all  Profejfions , 
and  efpecially  of  Religion  $  and  how  proper,above 
others,it  is, for  the  prefent  temper  of  the  Age  where¬ 
in  we  live. 

On  the  Firjl  and  Lajl  of  thefe  Particulars,  it  is 
not  needfull  that  I  (hould  long  infift  :  becaufe  fe- 
veral  Great  Men  have  already  fo  much  prevented 
me  about  them  5  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  can 
be  lpoken,  in  which  I  (hall  not  almoft  tread  in  their 
very  Footjleps.  But  yet  it  is  requifte,  that  fome- 
thing  be  here  faid  to  that  purpoie,  though  it  be 
onely  in  Repetition  :  becaufe  I  perceive,  that  there 
is  (till  much  prejudice  remaining  on  many  mens 
minds,  towards  any  novo  Difcoveries  in  Natural 
Things.  This  I  (hall  try  to  remove,  not  that  I 
imagine,  that  thofe  Reafons  can  have  any  great  ef- 

feft 
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feft  in  my  1 veak,  hands ,  which  were  not  able  fully  to 
prevail,  when  they  were  inforc’d  by  the  Eloquence 
of  thofe  Excellent  Men ,  who  have  gone  before  me 
in  this  Argument :  But  I  rather  truft  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  Age  it  felf,  wherein  I  write  5  which  (  if  It 
miftake  not )  is  farr  more  prepar’d  to  be  perfwaded 
to  promote  ftich  Studies,  then  any  other  time  that 
has  gone  before  us. 

And  firft,  let  us  obferve  the  Practice  of  the  bcft,  *.! 

and  the  civileft  Nations,  amongft  the  Antients  5  and  J»e 
a  little  trace  out  the  courfe  which  they  followed,  to 
inrich  their  Countries,  by  the  introducing  of  Forein 
Arts,  or  a  fearching  into  New. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  univerfal  Teftimony  of 
Hiftory,  that  all  Learning  and  Civility  were  deriv’d 
down  to  us,  from  the  Eajlern  parts  of  the  World. 

There  it  was,  that  Mankind  ai/ofe :  and  there  they 
firft  difcovered  the  wayes  of  living ,  with  fafety, 
convenience,  and  delight.  It  is  but  juft,  that  we 
Ihould  attribute  the  original  of  Afironomyfieometry , 
Government^  and  many  forts  of  Manufactures,  which 
we  now  enjoy,  to  the  AJjyrians ,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Egyptians .  And  as  to  them  we  owe  the  Invention  5 
fo  from  them  proceeded  the  firft  Corruption  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  ouftom  of  their  Wife  men, 
to  wrap  up  their  Obfervaticns  on  Nature,  and  the 
Manners  of  Men,  in  the  dark  Shadows  of  Hierogly- 
phhks  5  and  to  conceal  them, as  facred  Myfienes, from 
the  apprehenfions  of  the  vulgar.  This  was  a  fure 
way  to  beget  a  Reverence  in  the  Peoples  Hearts  to¬ 
wards  thetnfelves  :  but  not  to  advance  tne  true  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Nature.  That  ftands  not  in  need  of  iuch 
Artifices  to  uphold  its  credit :  but  is  then  molt  likely 
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to  thrive,  when  the  minds,  and  labours  of  men  of  all 
Conditions,  are  join'd  to  promote  it,  and  when  it 
becomes  the  care  of  united  Nations. 

Into  the  Eafi,  the  firft  Inquifitive  Men  amongft  the 
Grecians  traveled  :  By  what  they  obferved  there, 
they  ripened  their  own  imperfeft  Conceptions,  and 
fo  return'd  to  teach  them  at  home.  And  that  they 
might  the  better  infinuate- their  opinions  into  their 
hearers  minds,  they  fet  them  off  with  the  mixture 
of  Fables  5  and  the  ornaments  of  Fancy .  Hence  it 
came  to  pafs ,  that  the  firft  Mafters  of  knowledge 
amongft  them,  were  as  well  Poets ,  as  Philofophers  : 
For  Orpheus ,  Linus ,  Muffins J  and  Homer ,  firft  foftned 
mens  natural  rudenefi,  and  by  the  charms  of  their 
Numbers,  allur’d  them  to  be  inftruffed  bv  the  fe- 

J  j 

verer  Doctrines,  of  Solon  ^  Thales ,  and  Pythagoras . 
This  was  a  courfe,  that  was  ufeful  at  firft,  when  men 
were  to  be  delightfully  deceiv’d  to  their  own  good : 
But  perhaps  it  left  fome  ill  influence,  on  the  whole 
Philofcphy  of  their  Succeflors  5  and  gave  the  Greci¬ 
ans  occafion  ever  after  of  exercifing  their  wit,  and 
their  imagination,  about  the  works  of  Nature,  more 
then  was  confident  with  a  fincere  Inquiry  into 
them. 


Scd.  IV. 
The  Philo - 
fophy  6f 
Greece, 


When  the  fabulous  Age  was  paft :  Philo  fophy  took 
a  little  more  courage }  and  ventured  more  to  relye 
upon  its  own  ftrength  ,  without  the  Afliftance  of 
Poetry,  Now  they  began  to  gather  into  Afiemblies, 
and  to  increafe  their  intereft :  and,  according  to 
the  different  temper  of  the  Grecians ,  from  the  Eajl- 
ern  Nations  3  fo  were  their  Arts  propagated  in  a 
different  way  from  theirs.  T  he  Greeks,  being  of  a 
vigorous,  and  aftive  humour,  eftabliflu  their  Philo- 

fophy, 
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fophy,  in  the  Walks ,  and  Porches ,  and  Gardens ,  and 
fuch  publick  places  about  their  Cities :  whereas  the 
Graver,  and  more  referv'd  Egyptians ,  had  confin’d 
it  to  their  Temples . 

In  Greece  ,  the  moft  considerable  (  and  indeed 
almoft  the  onely  fuccefsful )  Tryals,  that  were  made 
in  this  way,  were  at  Athens .  i  he  wit  of  whole  Inha¬ 
bitants,  was  (  us  true)  admirably  fit,  for  the  redu¬ 
cing  of  Philolophy  into  Method ,  and  for  the  adorn¬ 
ing  of  it  with  the  nobleft  words  5  when  once  it  had 
been  before  compleated  in  its  fubftance :  But  yet 
their  Genius  was  not  fc  well  made,  for  the  under¬ 
going  of  the  firft  drudgery  and  burden  of  Obfervation, 
which  is  needful  for  the  Beginning  of  fo  difficult  a 
work.  This  will  appear,  if  we  remember,that  they 
were  the  Mafters  of  the  Arts  of  Speaking,  to  all  their 
Neighbours :  and  fo  might  well  be  inclin’d,  rather 
to  choofe  fuch  opinions  of  Nature,  which  they  might 
moft  elegantly  exprels  5  then  fuch,which  were  more 
ufeful,  but  could  not  fo  well  be  illuftrated  by  the 
ornaments  of  Speech.  Befides  this,  their  City  was 
the  General  Schole ,  and  Seat  of  Education :  and 
therefore  the  Epitome's  of  knowledge  bell:  ferved 
their  turn,  to  make  their  Scholars,  in  a  fbort  time, 
finifh  the  courfe  of  their  Studies,  and  go  home  fa- 
tisfied  with  a  belief  of  their  own  Proficience,  and 
their  Teachers  Wifdom.  They  were  alfo  common¬ 
ly  (  as  moft  of  the  other  Grecians  )  men  of  hot,  ear- 
neft,  and  hafty  minds :  and  fo  lov’d  rather  to  make 
fudden  Conclufions,  and  to  convince  their  hearers 
by  argument  5  then  to  delay  long,  before  they  fixt 
their  judgments  5  or  to  attend  with  Efficient  pati¬ 
ence  the  labour  of  Experiments.  But  to  fay  no  more, 

they  had  but  a  narrow  Territory  $  and  the  conditi¬ 
on 
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on  of  thofe  times,  would  not  allow  a  very  large 
commerce,  with  forein  Nations :  they  were  much 
exercis'd  in  the  civil  Affairs  of  their  Country  :  they 
had  almoff:  a  perpetual  Warr  at  home,  or  abroad: 
which  kinds  of  bufie,  and  a&ive  life,  breed  men  up 
indeed  for  great  Employments :  but  not  fo  well  for 
the  diligent,  private,  and  fevere  examination  of 
thofe  little  and  almoff  infinite  Curiofities,  on  which 
the  true  Philofophy  muff  be  founded. 


lojofkical 
Seas. 


Sed  V.  In  that  City  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  Nature 
The  Original  had  its  Original,  before  either  that  of  Difconrfe^  or 
t{  f be  Phi -  of  humane  Anions:  but  it  was  quickly  fore d  to 
give  way  to  them  Both.  For  it  was  not  yet  come 
to  a  fufficient  ripenels,  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  And 
he,  by  the  authority  of  his  admirable  wit,  made  all 
parts  of  Philofophy  to  be  taken  off  from  a  conditi¬ 
on  of  encreafing  much  farther,  that  they  might  be 
immediat  ely  ferviceablc  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
the  ufes  of  life.  He  was  one  of  the  firff  men,  that 
began  to  draw  into  fome  order,  the  confus’d,  and 
obfeure  imaginations, of  thofe  that  went  before  him : 
and  to  make  way  for  the  compofing  of  Arts,  out  of 
their  fcattered  Obfervations.  All  thefe  various  Sub- 
jefts,  the  vaftnefs  of  his  Soul  comprehended  in  his 
cajual  Dijputations :  but  after  his  death  they  were 
divided  amongft  his  Followers,  according  to  their 
feveral  inclinations.  From  him  moft  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Setts  defeended  :  and  though  every  one 
of  them  had  its  different  principles ,  and  rendez- 
voufes :  yet  they  all  laid  claim  to  this  one  common 
title  of  being  his  Difeiples.  By  this  means,  there 
Was  a  moft  fpecious  appearance  of  the  increafe  of 
Learning  :  all  places  were  fill  d  with  Philofophical 

Dif- 
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difputes :  controverfies  were  rais’d:  Factions  were 
made:  many  fubtilties  of  confuting,  and  defending, 
were  invented :  but  fo  indeed  of  joyning  all  their 
drength  to  overcome  the  fecrets  of  Nature  ( all 
which  would  have  been  little  enough ,  though  never 
fo  wifely  manag'd)  they  onely  did  that ,  which  has 
undone  many  fuch  great  attempts,  before  they  had 
yet  fuily  conquer  d  her  5  they  fell  into  an  open 
difienfion  ,  to  which  of  them  ,  her  fpoyls  did  be¬ 
long. 

’Tis  true,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  few  men  did  con¬ 
tinue  an  earned: ,  and  laborious  purfuit,  after  Natu¬ 
ral  caufes,  and  effettt:  and  took  that  courfe,  which, 
if  it  had  met  with  as  much  incouragement,  as  the 
others  had ,  would  without  queftion  have  produc  d 
extraordinary  things.  But  thefe  Philofophers,  dig¬ 
ging  deap  ,  out  of  the  fight  of  men  }  and  dudying 
more,  how  to  conceive  things  aright ,  then  how  to  fet 
off,  and  perfuade  their  conceptions,  to  others were 
quickly  a*lmod  quite  overwhelm’d, by  the  more  plau- 
fible  and  Talkative  Setts. 

This  was  the  fuccefs  of  that  Famous  Age  of  the 
Grecian  Learning ,  in  refpett  of  Natural  knowledge. 
They  day’d  not  for  an  information  fufficient  for  fuch 
a  noble  Enterprife  :  They  would  not  fuffer  their  po- 
derity  ,  to  have  any  (hare  with  them,  in  the  honor  of 
performing  it :  But  too  fuddenly,  for  prefent  ufe,thcy 
clap’d  up  an  entire  Building  of  Sciences :  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  to  be  wonder’d,  if  the  ha  fly  Fabric 4, 
which  they  rais’d  ,  did  not  confid  of  the  bed  ma- 

terialls.  . 

But  at  lad  with  their  Empire ,  their  Arts  alio  were 

.  tranfported  to  Rome  :  the  great  Ipirit  of  their  Law- 

B  givers, 
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givers  ,  and  Philofophers ,  in  courfe  of  time  ,  dege¬ 
nerating  into  Rhetoricians  5  and  wandring  Teachers 
of  the  opinions,  of  their  private  S efts.  Amongft 
the  Romans,  the  ftudics  of  Nature  met  with  little, 
or  no  entertainment.  They  fcarce  ever  dream  t  of 
any  other  way  of  Philofophy,  then  only  juft  redu¬ 
cing  into  New  Method ,  and  eloquently  tranilating 
into  their  own  Language,  the  Dodtrines,  which  they 
had  receiv'd  from  the  Greeks.  And  it  was  a  long 
time  too,  before  even  that  could  obtain  any  counte¬ 
nance  amongft  them.  For,  in  the  firft  warlick  and 
bufie  Ages  of  that  State,  they  onely  apply’d  them- 
felves  to  a  feverity  of  Moral  vertue  5  indeavor’d  af¬ 
ter  no  other  skill  ,  then  that  of  the  Cuftomes,  and 
Laws  of  their  Country,  the  Ceremonies  of  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Arts  of  Government :  efteeming  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  came  out  of  Greece ,  as  an  outlandifh 
fafhion,  which  would  corrupt  the  manners  of  their 
Youth}  and  allure  them,  from  that  ftri&nefs  of  Di- 
fcipline ,  and  Integrity  of  Life,  by  v/hich  they  had 
inlarg  d  the  Bounds  of  their  Common-wealth.  Till 
at  length  their  power  being  increas'd, and  their  minds 
a  little  foftned  by  the  Greatnefs  of  their  commands, 
and  having  tafted  of  the  pleafures  of  the  Eaft }  they 
were  content  too ,  by  degrees ,  to  admit  their  Phi¬ 
lofophy.  And  yet  all  the  ufe ,  that  they  made  of  it 
at  laft ,  was  onely  ,  either  that  they  might  thereby 
make  their  fpeech  more  plentiful }  or  elfe,  that  when 
they  were  at  leifure  from  Civil  affairs,  they  might 
have  that  as  a  companion  ,  and  comfort  of  their  Re¬ 
tirements. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Philofophy,  when  the 
Chriftian  Religion  came  into  the  World.  That  main¬ 
tain'd 
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tain’d  it  felf  in  itsfirft  Age,  by  the  innocence,  and 
miracles,  and  fuff  rings  of  its  Founder,  andhisApo- 
ftles.  But  after  their  Deaths,  when  Chriftianity  be¬ 
gan  to  fpread  into  the  fartheft  Nations,  and  when 
the  power  of  working  wonders  had  ceas’d  .*  it  was 
thought  neceflary,  for  itsincreafe,  that  its  profeflors 
fhould  be  able  to  defend  it,  againft  the  fubtiltiesof 
the  Hethens  $  by  thofe  fame  ways  of  arguing ,  which 
were  then  inufe,  among  the  Hethen  Philofophers. 
It  was  therefore  on  this  account,  that  the.  Fathers, 
and  chief  Do&ors  of  our  Church ,  apply’d  them- 
felves  to  the  Peripatetick ,  and  PlatonickSe&s:  But 
chiefly  to  the  Platonick  :  Becaufe  that  feem’d  to 
fpeak  plainer  about  the  Divine  Nature  5  and  alfo, 
becaufe  the  fwcetnefs ,  and  powerfulnefs  of  Plato's 
Writings,  did  ferve  as  well  to  make  them  popular 
Ipeakers,  as  difputers.  Having  thus  provided  them- 
felves  againft  their  adverfaries ,  they  eafily  got  the 
viftory  over  them  :  and  though  the  Idolatrous  Gen¬ 
tiles  had  kept  the  inftruments  of  difputing  ,  in  their 
own  hands,  fo  many  hundred  years  *  yet  they  foon 
convinc’d  them,  of  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  their  wor¬ 
ships,  and  the  purity,  and  reafonablenefs  of  ours. 

But  nowtheChriftians  having  had  fo  good  fuc- 
cefs,  againft  the  Religions  of  the  Heathens ,  by  their 
own  weapons 5  infteadof  laying  them  down  when 
they  had  done  ,  unfortunately  fell  to  manage  them 
one  againft  another.  So  many  fubtile  brains  having 
been  fet  on  work  ,  and  Warm’d  againft  a  Forein 
enemy:  When  that  was  over,  and  they  had  nothing 
elfe  to  do  ("like  Army  that  returns  viftorious,  and 
is  not  prefently  disbanded)  they  began  to  fpoyl,  and 
quarrel  amengft  themfclves.  Hence  that  Religion, 
which  at  firft  appear’d  fo  innocent ,  and  peaceable, 
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and  fitted  for  the  benefit  of  humane  Society «,  which 
confided  in  the  plain,  and  direft  Rules,  of  good  Life, 
and  Charity5  and  the. Belief  in  a  redemption  by  one 
Savior  3  was  miferably  divided  into  a  thoufand  intri¬ 
cate  quedions,  which  neither  advance  true  Piety,  nor 
good  manners.  Hence  arofe  all  the  Herefies  ofthofe 
times  Againd  thefe,  befides  the  force  of  Deputa¬ 
tion,  the  Church  obtain’d  the  Arm  of  the  Civil  Magi- 
drate:  and  fo  at  lad  by  the  help  of  many  General 
Councils,  got  them  extinguiflfd,  (if  I  may  fay  they 
were  extinguifh’d,  feeing  in  this  age  wherein  we  live_, 
we  have  feen  mod  of  them  unhappily  reviv’d.)  But 
dill  by  this  means^there  was  no  knowledge  in  requed, 
but  theDifputative  Philolbphy.For  while  things  were 
in  this  podure,  and  fo  many  great  Wits  ingag  d  in  the 
heats  ofcontroverfie  :  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that 
they  fhould  look  out  for  further  abidance  5  then  the 
Arts, which  were  already  prepar’d^or  that  they  fhould 
make  any  confiderable  indeavors  ,  about  new  inven¬ 
tions,  and  the  tedious  tryal  of  Experiments.  Nor  can 
we  much  blame  them  for  it :  feeing  in  a  time  of  War, 
every  man  will  rather  fnatch  up  that  armor  which  he 
finds  ready  made ,  then  day  till  men  goto  the  Mine, 
and  diggeout  new  Ore,  and  refine,  and  harden  it  a 
better  way  5  in  hope  toliave  his  weapons  of  a  dron- 
der,  and  nobler  Metal  at  lad. 

Nor  was  that  Age  unfit  for  fuch  an  enterprife ,  on¬ 
ly  on  the  account  of  thefe  Warrs  of  the  Tongue  : 
But  alfo  byreafon  of  the  miferable  didempers  of  the 
civill  afiairs  of  the  World ,  about  that  time  :  which 
were  chiefly  occafion  d  by  the  Roman  Armies  ufur- 
ping  the  Right  of  choofing  Emperors ,  and  by  the 
invafions  of  Barbarous  Nations,  which  overwhelm’d 

the  greated  part  of  Europe.  Amidd  thefe  didrattions, 

«  • 
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it  was  impofiible  for  any  thing  of  this  Nature  to 
have  profper’d  :  and  in  fo  vaft  an  inundation  of  ig- 
norance  ,  which  cam  d  away  with  it  the  very  grown 
and  aged  Trees  themfelves  (thofe  parts  of  Learning 
which  had  taken  root  ,  fo  many  generations  part)  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  ,  to  have  committed  any 
new  plants  to  the  ground.  Such  ftudies  as  thefe,  as 
they  muft  receive  incouragement  from  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Authority  3  fo  they  muft  come  up  in  a  peace- 
full  time 3  when  mens  minds  are  at  eafe,  and  their 
imaginations  not  difturb’d  ,  with  the  cares  ofprefer- 
ving  their  Lives,  and  Fortunes. 

.  To  go  on  therefore  with  the  matter  of  Fad  :  Ha-  $e&.  vilr. 
ving  fbat  difmall  Bloody  Age,  vre  come  into  a  The  Pbilofo- 
Courfe  of  Time  ,  which  was  indeed  farr  quieter:  fb  under  the 
But  it  was  like  the  quiet  of  the  night,  which  is  dark  £ hurch  °f 
withall.  The  Bifhops  of  Rome  taking  the  opportu-  Rorric* 
nity  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  wreft- 
cd  frorn  it  fomany  privileges,  as  did  at  la  ft  wholly 
deftroy.it:  and  while  it  was  gafping  for  life,  forc’d 
it  to  make  what  Will ,  andTeftament  they  pleas'd. 

Being  thus  eftablifh'd, and  making  Rome3  whofe  name 
was  ftill  venerable,  the  Seat  of  their  Dominion, 
they  (bon  obtain'd  a  Supremacy  over  the  Weftern 
World.  Under  them  for  a  long  (pace  together  men 
lay  in  a  profound  deep.  Of  the  Universal  igno¬ 
rance  of  thole  times  5  let  it  fuffice  to  take  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  William  of  Malms  buy ,  one  of  ourantient 
Englifh  Hiftorians,  who  (ays.  That  even  amongft  the 
Priefts  themfelves ,  he  was  a  Miracle  that  could  un- 
derftand  Latine.  Thus  they  continued  5  till  at  laft, 
that  Church  adopted,  and  cherifh'd,  feme  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetick  opinions ,  which  the  moft  ingenious  of  the 

Moncks, 
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Moncks,  in  their  folitary,  and  idle  courfe  of  life,  had 
lighted  upon.  This  Sett  was  excellently  well  made 
for  their  turn.  For  by  hovering  fo  much ,  in  gene- 
all  Terms,  and  Notions,  it  amusd  mens  minds,  in 
things  that  had  not  much  difficulty  :  and  fo  the  Laity 
being  kept  blind,  wereforcjd  in  all  things  to  depend 
on  the  Lips  of  the  Roman  Clergy.  From  that  time, 
even  down  to  the  Reformation^  the  G cntlemcn  of  all 
thefe  Countries  ,  imploying  themfelves ,  chiefly  in 
arms,  and  adventures  abroad  i  and  the  Books  of  the 
antients  ,  being  either  deftroy'd  by  the  Goths  ,  and 
Randalls  =,  or  thofe  which  efcap’d  their  fury,  lying  co¬ 
ver'd  with  duff  in  the  Libraries  of  Jllonajicries  .  few 
or  none  regarded  any  of  the  Arts  of  Wit ,  and  R.ea- 
fon,  befides  the  Church-men. 

This,  I  will  take  the  boldnefs  to  fay,  muff  needs  be 
very  injurious  to  the  increafe  of  Generali  Learning. 
For  though  I  thall  juftly  affirm,  to  the  honor  of  that 
[acred  profejjlon  ,  that  all  knowledge  has  been  more 
fearch’d  into ,  and  promoted  by  them ,  then  by  any 
other  order  of  men ,  even  from  the  Egyptians  times, 
(whofe  Triefls  in  good  part  invented  ,  or  at  leaft  pre- 
ferv’d,  the  Learning  of  the  Eaft)  down  to  our  pre- 
fent  Age.-  yet  I  muff  alfo  adde,  that  whenever  all 
the  ftudious  fpirits  of  a  Nation ,  have  been  reduc’d 
within  the  Temples  walls,  that  time  is  naturally  ly- 
able  to  this  danger ,  of  having  its  Genius  more  in¬ 
tent,  on  the  different  opinions  in  Religion  ,  and  the 
Rites  of  Worfhip,  then  on  the  increafe  of  any  other 
Science.  Of  this  I  fhall  give  two  inffanccs  ••  one, 
from  the  Antients  :  the  other,  from  our  [elves. 

It  is  manifeff,  that  amongff  the  Jews  ,  all  the  men 
of  Letters  ftill  appli'd  themfelves  to  the  under- 

ffanding  of  their  Law :  that  being  the  publick  way 

of 
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of  preferment  ,  to  the  higheft  places  of  Judicature 
and  Authority  in  the  State.  For  that  many  Fraterni¬ 
ties  were  erefted  ,  and  (as  I  may  call  them)  Judaical 
Afonajl'ries  conftituted.  Hence  came  all  the  inter¬ 
pretations  on  the  Writings  of  their  Great  Lawgiver: 
which  at  laft  grew  fb  numerous,  and  various  amongfl: 
themfelves,  that  Chriji ,  when  he  came,  could  hard¬ 
ly  find  any  thing  of  Mofes  his  mind ,  in  all  they  had 
writ :  But  perform’d  more  himfelf  towards  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Law,  in  two  Chapters ,  then  they  had 
done  in  all  their  infinite  Volumes.  But  while  they 
were  fb  exceffively  bufie  ,  about  fiich  forts  of  con¬ 
templations  ,  the  other  parts  of  Learning  were  neg¬ 
lected  :  Little  or  no  footfteps  of  Philofbphy  remain¬ 
ing  amonft  them ,  except  onely  the  memory  of  that 
Hijloty  of  Plants  5  which  was  not  written  by  any  of 
Aarons  family,  but  by  their  wifeji  King. 

But  my  other  inftance  comes  neerer  home,  and  it  is  jx, 
of  the  Scheie 'men.  Whofe  works  when  I  con  fid  er,  The  Philo fo- 
it  puts  into  my  thoughts,  how  farre  more  impor-  fhyefthe 
tantly  a  good  Method  of  thinking ,  and  a  right  Scholt-men. 
courfe  of  apprehending  things ,  does  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  attaining  of  perfection  in  true  knowledge, 
then  the  ftrongeft ,  and  moft  vigorous  wit  in  the 
World ,  can  do  without  them.  It  cannot  without 
injuftice  be  deny’d ,  that  they  were  men  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  ftrength  of  mind  :  they  had  a  great  quick- 
nefs  of  imagination  ,  and  fubtilty  of  diftinguifhing : 
tliey  very  well  underftood  the  confequence  of  pro- 
pofitions:  their  natural  endowments  were  excellent: 
their  induftry  commendable  :  But  they  lighted  on  a 
wrong  path  at  firft ,  and  wanted  matter  to  contrive  : 
and  fb,  like  the  Indians,  onely  exprefs’d  a  wonderful 
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Artifice  5  in  the  ordering  of  the  fame  Feathers  into  a 
thoufand  varitics  of  Figures.  I  will  not  infift  long 
cn  the  Barbaroufneis  of  their  ftyle  :  though  that  too 
might  juftly  becenfur’d :  for  all  th eantient  Philofo- 
fhers  3  though  they  labor’d  not  to  be  full  ,  and  a- 
dorn’d  in  their  Speech:  yet  they  always  ftro  veto  be 
eafie,  naturall ,  and  unaffected.  Plato  was  allow’d 
by  all  to  be  the  chief  Mafter  of  (peaking  ,  as  well  as 
of  thinking.  And  even  Arijlotle  himfelf,  whom  a- 
lone  thefe  men  ador’d,  however  he  hasL>een  fince  ufd 
by  his  Commentators ,  was  fo  carefull  about  his  words, 
that  he  was  efteem’d  one  of  the  pureft  ,  and  moft 
polite  Writers  of  his  time.  But  the  want  of  good 
Language,  not  being  the  Schole-mens  worft  defed, 

1  fhall  pafs  it  over  :  and  rather  ftop  a  little^  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  the  ^^tcritfelf,  and  order  in  which  they 
proceeded. 

The  Subjects  about  which  they  were  moft  conver- 
fant,  were  either  feme  of  thofc  Arts,  which  Arifio- 
Jtle  had  drawn  into  Method  ,  or  the  more  fpecula- 
tive  parts  of  our  Divinity.  Thefe  they  commonly 
handled  after  this  fafhion.  They  began  with  feme 
generall  Definitions  of  the  things  themfelves ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  univerfal  Natures :  Then  divided 
them  into  their  parts,  and  drew  them  out  into  fever- 
all  propositions,  which  they  layd  down  as  Problems: 
thefe  they  controverted  on  both  (ides  :  and  by  ma¬ 
ny  nicities  of  Arguments ,  and  citations  of  Autho¬ 
rities,  confuted  their  adverfaries ,  and  ftrengthned 
their  own  dilates.  But  though  this  Notional  Warr 
had  been  carry ’d  on  with  farr  more  care ,  and  calm- 
neft  amongft  them,  then  it  was  :  yet  it  was  never  able 
to  do  any  great  good  towards  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge:  Becaufe  It  rely’d  on  generall  Terms  , 

which 
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which  had  not  much  foundation  in  Nature-, and  alfo  be- 
caufe  they  took  no  other  courfe,  but  that  o (deputing. 

That  this  infilling  altogether  on  eftablifh’d  Axioms , 
is  not  the  moftufefull  way,  is  not  only  cleerin  fuch 
airy  conceptions ,  which  they  manag’d  :  but  alfo  in 
thofe  things ,  which  lye  before  every  mans  obferva- 
tion ,  which  belong  to  the  life,  and  paffions,  and 
manners  of  men  $  which,  one  would  think,  might  be 
fooner  reduc’d  into  {landing  Rules.  As  for  example ; 
To  make  a  prudent  man  in  the  affairs  of  State,  It  is 
not  enough,  to  be  well  vers’d  in  all  the  conclusions, 
which  all  the  Politicians  in  the  World  have  devis’d, 
or  to  be  expert  in  the  Nature  of  Government ,  and 
Laws,  Obedience,  and  Rebellion,  Peace,  and  War  : 
Nay  rather  a  man  that  relyes  altogether  on  luch  uni- 
verfal  precepts ,  is  almoft  certain  to  mifcarry.  But 
there  muff:  be  a  fagacity  of  judgement  in  particular 
things :  a  dexterity  in  difcerning  the  advantages  of 
occafions  :  a  ftudy  of  the  humour  ,  and  interefl:  of 
the  people  he  is  to  govern  :  The  fame  is  to  be  found 
in  Fhilofophy  3  a  thoufand  fine  Argumentations  , 
and  Fabricks  in  the  mind ,  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Body,  Quantity,  Motion ,  and  the  like ,  if  they  only 
hover  a-loof,  and  are  not  fquar’d  to  particular  mat¬ 
ters,  they  may  give  an  empty  fatisfa&ion,  but  no  be¬ 
nefit  ,  and  rather  ferve  to  Jived ,  then^?//  the  Soul. 

But  befides  this ,  the  very  way  of  deputing  itfelf, 
and  inferring  one  thing  from  another  alone,  is  not  at 
all  proper  for  the  fpreading  of  knowledge.  It  ferves 
admirably  well  indeed,  in  thofe  Arts,  where  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  propofitions  is  neceffary,  as  in 
the  Mathcmaticks ,  in  which  a  long  train  of  Demonjlra- 
tions, may  be  truly  collefted,from  the  certainty  oi  the 
firft  foundation :  But  in  things  of  probability  onely, 

C  it 
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it  feldom  or  never  happens  ,  that  after  fome  little 
progrefs,  the  main  fubjeft  is  not  left  ,  and  the  con¬ 
tenders  fall  not  into  other  matters ,  that  are  nothing 
to  the  pur  pole :  For  if  but  one  link  in  the  whole  chain 
be  loofe  ,  they  wander  farr  away  ,  and  leldom  ,  or 
never  recover  their  firft  ground  again.  In  brief,  dij- 
puting  is  a  very  good  inftrument  ,  to  fharpen  mens 
wits  ,  and  to  make  them  verfatil ,  and  wary  defen¬ 
ders  of  the  Principles  ,  which  they  already  know  : 
but  it  can  never  much  augment  the  folid  fubjiance  of 
Science  itfelf :  And  me  thinks  compar’d,  to  Experi¬ 
menting^  it  is  like  Exercije  to  the  Body  incompari- 
fonof  Meat :  For  running,  walking,  wreftling,  (hoot¬ 
ing,  and  other  fuch  aftive  fports ,  will  keep  men  in 
health,  and  breath,  and  a  vigorous  temper  :  but  it 
mu  ft  be  a  fupplyof  new  food  that  muft  make  them 
grow :  fo  it  is  in  this  cafe  5  much  contention ,  and 
Sftrife  of  argument ,  will  ferve  well  to  explain  ob- 
feure  things ,  and  ftrengthen  the  weak ,  and  give  a 
good,  found,  mafculine  colour,  to  the  whole  made 
of  knowledge  But  it  muft  be  a  continued  addition 
of  obfervations ,  which  muft  nourifb  ,  and  increafe, 
and  give  new  Blood,  and  fiefh,  to  the  Arts  them- 
felves. 

But  this  has  been  only  hitherto  fpoken ,  againft 
the  Method  of  the  Schole-men  in  General  5  on  fup- 
pofttion  ,  that  they  took  the  beft  courfe ,  that  could 
be  in  that  kind.  I  (hall  now  come,  to  weigh  that 
too.  For  it  may  eafily  be  prov’d ,  that  thofe  very 
Theories,  on  which  they  built  all  their  fubtle  webs, 
were  not  at  all  Collefted  ,  by  a  fufficient  information 
from  the  things  themfelves.  Which  if  it  can  be  made 
out,  I  hope  ,  it  will  be  granted  ,  that  the  force  and 
vigour  of  their  Wit  did  more  hurt,  then  good:  and 
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onely  ferv’d  to  carry  them  the  fafter  out  of  the  right 
way,  when  they  were  once  going.  Th ePeripate- 
ticks  themfelves  do  all  grant ,  that  the  firfirifc  of 
knowledge  muft  be  from  the  Senfes 3  and  from  an  in¬ 
duction  of  their  reports :  Well  then  5  how  could 
the  Schole-men  be  proper  for  fuch  a  bufinels,  who 
were  ty’d  by  their  Cloyfterall  life  ,  to  fuch  a  ft  rift  - 
nefs  of  hours  ,  and  had  feldom  any  larger  profpefts 
of  Nature ,  then  the  Gardens  of  their  Monajt'nes? 
It  is  a  common  obfervation  ,  that  mens  ftudies  are 
various,  according  to  the  different  courfesof  life, 
to  which  they  apply  themfelves  $  or  the  tempers  of 
the  places ,  wherein  they  live.  They  who  are  bred 
up  in  Commonwealths  ,  where  the  greateft  affairs  are 
manag’d  by  the  violence  of  popular  affemblies,  and 
thole  govern  d  by  the  moft  plaulible  Ipeakers  .  bu¬ 
lk  themfelves  chiefly  about  Eloquence 5  they  who 
follow  a  Court ,  elpccially  intend  the  ornament  of 
Language,  and  Poetry ,  and  fuch  more  delicate  Arts, 
which  are  uiually  there  in  moft  reejueft  :  tney  who 
retire  from  humane  things ,  and  lliut  themfelves  up 
in  a  narrow  compals,  keeping  company  with  a  very 
few5  and  that  too  in  a  iolemneway,  addift  them¬ 
felves,  for  the  moft  part,  to  feme  melancholy  con¬ 
templations  5  or  to  devotion  ,  and  the  thoughts  ot 
another  world.  That  therefore  which  was  fittelt  lor 
the  Schole-mens  way  of  life,  we  will  allow  them. 
But  what  forry  kinds  of  Philofophy  mull:  they  needs 
produce,  when  it  was  a  part  of  their  Religion ,  to 
feparate  themfelves,  as  much  as  they  could,  from  t  e 
converfe  of  mankind  ?  when  they  were  (o  farr  trom 
being  able  to  difeever  the  fecrets  of  Nature ,  that 
they  had  fcarce  opportunity,  to  behold  enougio 
its  common  works?  If  any  (hall  be  inchnab  e  to  o 
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low  the  directions  of  fuch  men  in  Natural  things,  ra- 

t  a1  w^°  m^ke  it  their  employment  : 

lhall  believe  ,  they  will  be  irrational  enough,  to 

t  un  s  t  at  a  man  may  draw  an  exafter  Deicription 
ot  England,  who  has  never  been  here,  then  the 

molt  lnduftnous  Mr.  Cambden ,  who  had  travell'd 

ovej  every  part  of  this  Country,  for  that  very  pur- 

Whoever  foal  I  fcberly  profefs,  to  be  willing  to 
put  their  (boulders,  under  the  burthen  of  fo  great 
an  enterprise,  as  torcprefent  to  mankind,  the  whole 
r  abrick,  the  parts,  the  caufes ,  the  effefts  of  Na¬ 
ture:  ought  to  have  their  eyes  in  all  parts,  and  to 
receive  information  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  : 
they  ought  to  have  a  conftant  univerfall  intelligence  : 
all  dilcoveries  fiiould  be  brought  to  them :  the  Trea¬ 
suries  of  all  former  times  fliould  be  laid  open  before 
them,  the  affiftance  of  the  prelent  foould  be  allow’d 
them;  fo  farr  are  the  narrow  conceptions  of  a  few 
private  Writers ,  in  a  dark  Age ,  from  being  cquall 
to  fo  vaft  a  defign.  There  are  indeed  fome  opera . 
tions  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  belt  perform’d  by 
he  fimple  ftrength  of  mens  own  particular  thoughts; 

For  inrfh  nvcmr5  and/,dSemcm>  a°d  dilpolition: 
at  11  h,T  3  feCLir,ty.from  nolle  ,  leaves  the  Soul 
at  more  liberty  ,  to  bring  forth,  order,  and  falhion 

he  heap  of  matter,  which  had  been  before  fupply’d 

th.cre  arf  other  works  alfo,  which  re- 

fminV  AU?ra,t*-ani“  many  hands as  can  be 
•  .,d*  And  £uch  \s  th,s  of  obfervation :  Which 
,s  *he  great  Foundation  of  Knowledge  :  Some 
muft gather,  fome muft  bring,  fome feparate,  fome 
examine  :  and  ^(to  ufe  a  Similitude ,  which  the  pre- 
fent  time  of  the  year,  and  the  riFe  fields,  that  lye 

before 
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before  my  eyes,  fuggeft  to  me  )  it  is  in  Philofophy ,  as 
in  Husbandry :  Wherein  we  fee  ,  that  a  few  hands 
will  forve  to  meafure  out,  and  fill  into  fecks,  that 
Corn,  which  requires  very  many  more  laborers  5  to 
fow,  and  reap,  and  bind,  and  bring  it  into  the  Barn. 

But  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  difmils  this  fubtle  ge¬ 
neration  of  Writers :  whom  I  would  not  have  pro- 
fecuted  fo  farr,  but  that  they  are  ftill  efteem  a  by 
fome  men,  the  onely  Matters  of  Reafon.  If  thev 
would  be  content, with  any  thing  lels  then  an  Empire 
in  Learning  ,  we  would  grant  them  very  much.  We 
would  permit  them  to  be  great,  and  profound  Wits, 
as  Angelically  and  Seraph? cal,  as  they  pleas’d  :  We 
would  commend  them ,  as  we  are  wont  to  do  Chau¬ 
cer  5  we  would  confefs ,  that:  they  are  admirable  in 
comparifon  of  the  ignorance  of  their  own  Age :  And, 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  him ,  we  would  fay  of  them  5 
that  it  is  to  be  wonder’d,  how  they  could  fee  fo  cleer- 
ly  then,  and  we  can  fee  no  cleerer  now?  But  that 
they  fhould  ftill  be  fet  before  us,  as  the  great  Ora¬ 
cles  of  all  Wit ,  we  can  never  allow.  Suppofe,  that 
I  fhould  grant,  that  they  are  moft  ufefull  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  our  Church ,  to  defend  us  againft  the  He- 
refies,  and  Schifms  of  our  times  :  what  will  thence 
follow,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  confin’d ,  within 
their  own  Bounds ,  and  not  be  fuffer’d  to  hinder  the 
enlargement  of  the  territories  of  other  Sciences  ?  Let 
them  ftill  prevail  inth eScholesy  and  let  them  govern 
in  difputations  .*  But  let  them  not  over-fpread  all 
forts  of  knowledge.  That  would  be  as  ridiculous, 
as  if,  becaufo  we  foe ,  that  Thorns ,  and  Briers,  by 
reafon  of  their  fharpnefs ,  are  fit  to  ftop  a  gap  ,  and 
keep  out  wild  Beafts  5  we  fhould  therefore  think, 
they  deforv’d  to  be  planted  all  over  every  Field, 

And 
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And  yet  I  fhould  not  doubt,  (  if  it  were  not  fome- 
what  improper  to  the  prefent  difcourle)  to  prove, 
that  even  in  Divinity  itfelf,  they  are  not  fonecefla- 
ry,  as  they  are  reputed  to  be:  and  that  all,  or  moft 
of  our  Pveligious  controverfies,  may  be  as  well  deci¬ 
ded  ,  by  plain  reafon,  and  by  considerations,  which 
may  be  fetch’d  from  the  Religion  of  mankind  ,  the 
Nature  of  Government ,  and  humane  Society  ,  and 
Scripture  itfelf,  as  by  the  multitudes  of  Authorities, 
and  Subtleties  of  difputes,  which  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  in  life. 

Se&  X.  And  now  I  am  come  to  the  time  within  our  view, 
7  he  Reftcra*  ancj  to  the  third  great  Age  of  th  tflourijhing  of  Learn - 
ucntj 'Learn*  Whether  this  recovery  of  knowledge  did  hap- 

pen  by  the  benefit  of  Printing  ,  invented  about  that 
time ,  which  fhew’d  a  very  eafie  way  of  communica¬ 
ting  mens  thoughts  one  to  another  ?  or  whether  it 
came  from  the  hatred ,  which  was  then  generally 
conceiv’d  againfc  the  blindnefi,  and  ftupidity,  of  the 
Roman  Fryers  <?  or  from  the  Reformation  ,  which 
put  men  upon  a  frri&er  inquiry  into  the  Truth  of 
things  ?  whatever  the  caufe  was,  1  will  not  take  much 
pains  to  determine :  But  I  will  rather  obferve,  what 
kinds  of  knowledge  have  mofc  flourifh’d  upon  it.  If 
we  compare  this  Age  of  Learning ,  w7ith  the  two  for¬ 
mer^  we  fiiall  find,  that  this  does  far  exceed  both 
the  other  in  its  extent ;  there  being  a  much  larger 
plot  of  ground,  Town  with  Arts,  and  civility  at  this 
time,  then  either  when  th z  Grecian ^  or  RomanEm- 
pires  prevail’d.  For  then  (Tfpecially  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans  )  fo  many  Nations  being  united  under  one  Do¬ 
minion  ,  and  reduc’d  into  the  Form  of  Provinces: 
that  knowledge  which  they  had  was  chiefly  confin’d 

to 
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to  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Cities  themfelves.  But 
now  (  not  to  infill  on  the  Learning  of  farr  remote 
Countries,  of  which  wehaveonely  imperfeft  Relar 
tions  but  to  contract  our  obfervation  to  Christen¬ 
dom  alone)  there  being  fo  many  different  States ,  and 
Governments  in  Europe  ,  every  Country  fets  up  for  it- 
lelf :  almoft  in  every  place,  the  liberal  Arts  (as  they 
are  call’d)  are  cherilh’d  ,  and  publick  allowance  is 
made  for  their  (lipport.  And  in  this  compals,  thein- 
finit  numbers  of  Wits ,  which  have  appear  d  fo  thick 
for  thefe  many  years ,  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  a- 
bout  fome  of  thefe  three  ffudies :  either  the  Writings 
of  the  Anticnts  :  or  Controverjies  of  Religion  :  or  Af¬ 
fairs  of  State. 

The  Firft  thing  that  was  undertaken  ,  was  tore-  Stft.  Xl. 
feue  the  excellent  works  of  former  Writers  from  ob-  The  Rtceve- 
feurity.  To  the  better  performing  of  this,  many  ry  of  the  Ah* 
things  contributed  about  that  time.  Amongft  which,  tKKts- 
as  to  us  in  England ,  I  may  reckon  (and  that  too,  it 
may  be,  not  the  leaft,  whatever  the  aftion  was  in  it- 
felf,)  the  diflolution  of  Abbyes  :  whereby  their  Li¬ 
braries  came  forth  into  the  light ,  and  fell  into  indu- 
ftrious  Mens  hands ,  who  underftood  how  to  make 
more  ufe  of  them,  then  their  flothfull  pofieffors  had 
done.  So  that  now  the  Greeks  and  Latine  Tongues 
began  to  be  in  requeft  j  and  all  the  ancient  Authors, 
the  He  then  Philosophers ,  Mathematicians ,  Orators ,  Hi- 
(iorians ,  Poets ,  the  various  Copies  ,  and  Tranflati- 
ons  of  the  Bible ,  and  the  Primitive  Fathers  were 
produe  d.  All  thefe,  by  the  feverall  l  ranfciiptions, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Tranfcribers,  had  very  ma¬ 
ny  different  readings,  and  many  parts  wholly  loft  ; 

and  by  the  diftance  of  times,  and  change  of  cuftoms, 

were 
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were  grown  obfcure.  About  the  interpreting  ,  ex¬ 
plaining  3  fupplying5  commenting  on  thele  3  almoft 
all  the  firft  Wits  were  employed.  A  work  of  great 
life  3  and  for  which  we  ought  to  efteemour  (elves 
much  beholding  to  them.  For  indeed  ,  if  they  had 
not  compleated  that  bufincfi,  to  our  hands ,  we  of 
this  age  ,  had  not  been  fo  much  at  leiiure,  as  now  I 
hope  we  are  ,  to  profecute  new  inventions.  If  they 
had  not  done  it,  welhould:  of  which  we  ought  not 
to  doubts  feeing  we  behold,  that  even  now,  when 
the  fcyl  ofCriticifm  is  almoft  quite  Barren,  and  hard¬ 
ly  another  Crop  will  come ,  yet  many  Learned  men 
cannot  forbear  fpending  their  whole  labour  in  toyl- 
ing  about  it :  what  thenfhould  we  have  done*  if  all 
thole  Books  had  come  down  untouch'd  to  our 
hands  ? 

We  cannot  then,  with  any  fobriety,  detract  from 
the  CrHicI^s  ,  and  Fhilologjjif ,  whole  labors  we  in¬ 
joy.  But  we  ought  rather  to  give  them  thh  Tefti- 
mony,  that  they  were  men  of  admirable  Diligence  : 
and  that  the  Collections,  which  they  have  made,  out 
of  the  Monuments  of  the  Antients  ,  will  be  wonder¬ 
fully  advantageous  to  us,  if  the  right  ufe  be  made  of 
them :  if  they  be  not  fet  before  us ,  onely  that  we 
may  (pend  our  whole  Lives ,  in  their  conftderation, 
and  to  make  the  courleof  Learning  more  difficult: 
But  if  they  be  imploy  d  ,  to  direCt  us  in  the  ways, 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  ,  in  knowledge  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  3  if  by  (hewing  us  what  has  been  already  finiflfd, 
they  point  out  to  us,  the  mod  probable  means,  to 
accomplifh  what  is  behind.  Formethinks,  thatwif 
dom  ,  which  they  fetch’d  from  the  allies  of  the  dead, 
is  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  ,  with  Afhes  them- 
(elves :  which,  if  they  are  kept  up  in  heaps  together. 
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will  be  ufelels:  But  if  they  are  foattred  upon  Living' 
ground^  they  will  make  it  more  fertile,  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  forth  of  various  forts  of  Fruits.  To  thefo  men 
then  we  are  beholding ,  that  we  have  a  fairer  pro¬ 
pped  about  us :  to  them  we  owe,  that  we  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  times  that  are  gone  before  us :  which 
to  be,  is  (as  Tnlly  lays)  to  be  always  children.  All  this, 
and  much  more,is  to  be  acknowledg’d  :  But  then  we 
{hall  alfo  defire  of  them,  that  they  would  content 
themfelves  ,  with  what  is  their  due :  that  by  what 
they  have  difcover’d ,  amongft  the  rubbifli  of  the 
Antients ,  they  would  not  contemn  the  Treafores, 
either  lately  found  out ,  or  Bill  unknown!  and  that 
they  would  not  prefer  the  Gold  of  Ophir ,  of  which 
now  there  is  no  mention  ,  but  in  Books,  before  the 
prefent  Mountains  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

Thus  I  pals  over  this  fortof reviv'd  Learning.  And  Seft-  XII. 
now  there  comes  into  our  view  another  remarkable  Religtom 
occafion,  of  the  hindrance  of  the  growth iof  Expe- 
rimentall Philofophy,  within  the  compafsol  this  bright 
Age  5  and  that  is  the  great  a-do  which  has  been 
made ,  in  raifing  ,  and  confirming,  and  refuting  fo 
many  different  Se&s,  and  opinions  of  the  Chrijiian 
Faith .  For  whatever  other  hurt  or  good  comes,  by 
fuch  holy  fpeculative  Warrs  (  of  which  whether  the 
benefit  or  mifehief  over- weighs  ,  I  will  not  now  exa- 
minej)  yet  certainly  by  this  means ,  the  knowledge 
of  Nature  has  been  very  much  retarded.  And  (to 
ufe  that  Metaphor  ,  which  an  excellent  Poet  of  our 
Nation,  turns  to  another  purpofe  )  that  fhowre  has 
done  very  much  injury  by  falling  on  the  Sea  ,  for 
which  the  Shepherd,  and  the  Plough-man,  call’d  in 
vain  :  The  Wit  of  men  has  been  profufely  powr  d  out 

D  on 
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on  Religion ,  which  needed  notits  help  ,  and  which 
was  onely  thereby  made  more  tempeftuous :  while  it 
might  have  been  more  fruitfully  fpent ,  on  fome  parts 
of  Philofophy,  which  have  been  hitherto  barren,  and 
might  foon  have  been  made  fertil. 

But  befides  this ,  there  have  been  alfo  feveral  o- 
ther profejfions,  which  have  drawn  away  the  Inclina¬ 
tions  of  Men,  from  profecuting  the  naked,  and  unin- 
tereffed  Truth.  And  of  thefe  I  fhall  chiefly  name 
the  affairs  of  State ,  the  adminiftratTon  of  Civil  Go- 
vernment  ,  and  the  execution  of  Laws.  Thefe  by 
their  fair  dowry  of  gain,  and  honor,  have  always 
allur  d  the  greateft  part  of  the  men  of  Art  ,  and  rea- 
fbn^  to  addifl:  themfelves  to  them  .•  while  the  (earch 
into  feverer  knowledge  has  been  lookton,  as  a  ftudy 
out  of  the  way,  fitter  for  a  melancholy  humorift,  or 
a  retir  d  weak  ipirit,  then  to  make  men  equal  to  bu- 
finefi,  or  ferviceable  to  their  Country.  And  in  this, 
methinks  the  Experimental  Fhilofopky  has  met  with  ve¬ 
ry  hard  ufage  :  For  it  has  commonly  in  Mens  Cen¬ 
tres,  undergone  the  imputation  of  thofe  very  faults, 
v^hich  it  indeavors  to  correct  in  the  Verbal.  That 
indeed  may  be  juftly  condemn’d  for  filling  mens 
thoughts,  with  imaginary  Ideas  of  conceptions,  that 
are  no  way  anfwerable  to  the  pra&ical  ends  of  Life: 
But  this  on  the  other  fide  (as  I  fhall  fhortly  make  out) 
is  the  furefr  guide*  againft  fiich  Notional  wandrings: 
opens  our  eyes  to  perceive  all  the  realities  of  things: 
and  cleers  the  brain ,  not  onely  from  darknefs,  but 
falle,  or  ufelds  Light.  This  is  certainly  fo  ,  in  the 
thing  it  fell  But  the  greateft  part" of  men,  have 
ftill  apprehended  the  contrary.  If  they  can  bring 
fuch  Inquirers  under  the  fcornfoll  Titles  of  Philofi- 
phers ,  or  Schollars ,  or  Virtuofi 9  it  is  enough  .*  They  pre- 
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fently  conclude  them,  to  be  men  of  another  Worlds 
onely  fit  companions  for  the  (hadow  ,  and  their  own 
melancholy  whimfies  :  looking  on  thofe  who  dig  in 
the  Mine  of  Nature  ,  to  be  in  as  bad  a  condition,  as 
the  King  of  Stains  (laves  in  Peru  ,  condemn’d  for 
ever  to  that  drudgery ,  and  never  to  be  redeem’d  to 
any  ether  imployment.  And  is  not  this  a  very  une¬ 
qual  proceeding?  While  fome  over-zealous  Divines 
do  reprobate  Natural  Philofophy,  as  a  carnal  know¬ 
ledge.,  and  a  too  much  minding  worldly  things :  the 
menot  the  World  ,  and  bufinels  on  the  other  fide* 
edeem  it  meerly  as  an  idle  matter  of  Fancy,  and  as 
that  which  difables  us  ,  from  taking  right  meafores 
in  humane  affairs.  Thus  by  the  one  party,  it  is  cen- 
| tir’d ,  for  (looping  too  low  5  by  the  other ,  for  fear¬ 
ing  too  high:  fothat  methinks,  it  is  a  good  ground 
to  conclude  5  that  it  is  guilty  of  neither  of  thefe 
faults  ,  feeing  it  is  alike  condemn’d  by  both  the  ex- 
treams.  But  I  (hall  have  a  fitter  occafion,  to  examine 
this  hereafter.  However  it  be  9  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
der’d  3  if  men  have  not  been  very  zealous  about 
thofe  dudies  3  which  have  been  fc  farr  remov’d  , 
from  prefent  benefit  3  and  from  the  applaufe  of  men. 
F or  what  (hould  incite  them  ,  to  beftow  their  time, 
and  Art  ,  in  revealing  to  mankind,  thofe  Myderies  j 
for  which  *  it  may  be,  they  would  be  onely  defpis’d 
at  lad?  How  few  mud  there  needs  be,  who  will  be 
willing3  be  impoverifh’d  for  the  common  good  <? 
which  they  (hall  fee  5  all  the  rewards,  which  might 
give  life  to  their  Indudry,  pafling  by  them  ,  and  be* 
dow’d  on  the  deferts  of  eafier  dudies?  and  while 
they  for  all  their  pains,  and  publick  (pirit,  (hall  on¬ 
ly  perhaps  be  ferv’d  as  the  poor  man  was  in  the  Fable : 
who,  while  he  went  down  into  the  well,  in  affurance, 

D  2  that 
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that  he  ftiould  find  a  mighty  Treafure  there, was  in  the 
mean  time  robb  d  by  his  companions  ,  that  ftay  <1 
above  ,  of  his  Cloak  ,,  and  all  the  Booty  that  he  had 

before  gotten  ?  r 

TbePhiloJo -  And  yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  unfortunate 

yhyof  the  hinderances,  there  have  been  many  commendable  at- 
APodews,  tempts  in  this  way  ,  in  the  compals  of  our  Memo¬ 
ries,  and  the  Age  before  us.  And  though  they  have 
been  for  the  mod  part  carry  d  on,  by  the  private  Di¬ 
ligence  of  fome  few  Men ,  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  thou- 
fand  difficulties,,  yet  it  will  not  be  unprofitable :to 
recount  fome  of  them  :  if  it  were  onely  to  give  a  fair 
ground  of  hope  ,  how  much  progrefs  may  be  made 
by  a  form’d  and  Regular  Aflembly  ,  feeing  fome  1m- 
gle hands,  with  fo  fmall  incouragement ,  could  dil- 

patch  fo  much  of  the  work. 

There  are  Five  new  ways  of  Thilofophy ,  that  come 

into  my  obfervation. 

Seft.  XIIT.  The  Firft  is,  of thofe,  who,  out  of  a  juft  difdain, 
AiodernDog*  that  the  Antients  fhould  ftillpoflefc  a  Tyranny  over 
matifis,  our  Judgements,  began  firft  to  put  off  the  reverence, 
that  men  had  born  to  their  memories  5  and  handling 
them  more  familiarly ,  made  an  exadt  furvey  of  theit 
imperfedtions :  But  thendiaving  rejected  them,  they 
puriued  their  focceis  too  far,  and  ftraight  fell  to  form 
and  impofe  new  Theories  on  Mens  Keafon ,  with  an 
uforpation  5  as  great  as  that  of  the  others*  An  acti¬ 
on,  which  we  that  live  in  this  Age,  may  refemble  to 
fome  things  that  we  have  feen  adted  on  the  Stage  of 
the  World  :  For  wealfohave  beheld  the  Pretenders 
to  publick  Liberty ,  turn  the  greateft  tyrants  them- 
felves.  The  firft  part  of  thefe  mens  performance 

is  very  much  to  the  praisd®1  They  have  made  the 
J  ground 
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ground  open ,  and  cleer,  for  us :  they  have  remov’d 
the  rubbifti ;  which,  when  one  great  Fabrick  is  to 
be  pull’d  down ,  and  another  to  be  erefted  m  its 
'  dead,  is  always  edeem’d  well  nigh  half  the,  whole 
work  t  Their  adventure  was  bold  ,  and  hazaidous . 
They  touch’d  mens  minds  in  their  tendered:  part, 
when  they  drove  to  pluck  od  tho*e  ^opinion,, 
which  had, by  long  cudom,  been  fo  clofely  twin’d 
about  them:  'They  freed  our  underdandings  from 
the  Charms  of  vain  apparitions,  and  a  da  very  to 
dead  Mens  names.  And  we  may  well  ghels,  that  the 
abfolute  perfection  of  the  True  Pbilofophy ,  is  not  now 
far  off,  feeing  this  fird  great  and  necedary  prepa- 
tion  for  its  coming,  is  already  taken  off  our  hands. 
For  methinks  there  is  an  agreement  ,  between  the 
growth  of  Learning,  and  of  Civil  Government.  The 
Method  of  the  rife  and  increafe  of  that,  was,  this. 
At  fird  in  every  Country ,  there  prevail’d  nothing, 
but  Barbarilm ,  and  Rudenefs:  All  places  were  ter¬ 
rible  with  Grants ,  and  enchantments ,  and  imolent 
Ufurpers :  Againd  thefe  there  fird  arofe  fome  mighty. 
Heroes,  as  Hercules 5  Thejeus0  and  Jafon  :  7  hde  Icowr  d 
the  World  3  redrefs’d  injuries  5  deftroy’d.  Monfters: 
and  for  this  they  were  made  Demi-gods.  But  then- 
they  gave  over  ,  and  it  was  left  to  the  gieat  Men, 
who  Tucceeded  them ,  as  Solon,  and  Lyatrgus,  to  ac- 
complifli  the  Work,  to  found  Common- wealths,  to 
give  Laws  ,  to  put  Judice  in  its  courfe :  And  why 
may  I  not  now  prelume  (  as  many  others  have  done 
before  me  )  to  reduce  thefe  dories  to  a  Philofophi- 
cal  fence  ?  Fird  then,  the  Phantafms,  and  Fairies,  and 
venerable  Images  of  Antiquity,  did  long  haunt  the 
World  :  againd  thefe  we  have  had  our  Champions  5 
and  without  all  quefeion ,  they  had  the  better  ot  the 
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caufe  :  and  now  we  have  good  ground  to  truft,  that 
thefe  Illufions  being  well  over  ,  the  laft  finifhing  of 
this  great  Work  ,  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  is  referv’d  for 
this  undertaking. 

So  then.,  thus  farr  they  did  well.  But  in  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  their  Enterprize ,  they  themfelves  feem 
to  me  to  have  run  into  the  fame  miftake  ,  for  which 
we  chiefly  complain’d  againft  thofe  Antients ,  whofe 
Authority  they  deftroy’d.  The  greateft  occafion  of 
our  diflenting from  th e  Greek? hi lofophers  ,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  Arijlotle ,  was,  that  they  made  too  much 
haft  to  feife  on  the  prize  ,  before  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  Race  :  that  they  fix  d,  and  determin’d 
their  judgements,  on  general  conclufions  too  foon, 
and  fo  could  not  afterwards  alter  them,  by  any  new 
appearances,  which  might  reprefent  themfelves.  And 
may  we  not  fuppofe  ,  that  pofterity  will  have  the 
lame  quarrel  at  thele  mens  labors  ?  We  do  not  fall 
foul  upon  Antiquity ,  out  of  any  Angularity  of  opi¬ 
nion,  or  a  prefumptuous  confidence  of  the  ftrength 
of  our  Wits  above  theirs.  We  admire  the  men,  but 
onely  diflike  the  Method  of  their  proceedings.  And 
can  we  forbear  murmuring  ,  if  we  fee  our  contempo¬ 
raries  difdain  them,  and  yet  imitate  their  failings  ? 
Ifwe  mull  conftitute  a  Sovereignty  over  our  Reafons, 
I  know  not,  why  we  fhould  notallow  this  Dominion 
to  the  Antients  ,  rather  then  to  any  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns.  They  are  all  dead  long  fince  :  and  though 
we  fhould  be  over-reach’d  by  them  in  feme  few  falfe- 
hoods,  yet  there  is  no  danger ,  left  they  fhould  in- 
creafe  them  upon  us,:  whereas,  if  we  once  hang  on 
the  lips,  of  the  wifeft  men  now  Living  5  we  are  ftill 
in  their  Power,  and  under  their  Difcipline ,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  be  led  by  all  their  Diftates  for  the  future.  It 
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is  true  indeed^  a  diligent  Inquirer  of  thefe  times3  may 
gather  as  much  experience  3  and  in  probability  3  con¬ 
clude  as  rightly  3  as  a  whole  Academy  3  or  Sedt  of 
theirs  could  :  yet  I  (hall  ftilldeny3  that  any  one  Man3 
though-he  has  the  nimbleft3  and  mo  ft  univerfcl  obfer- 
vation3  can  ever3  in  the  compals  of  his  life  3  lay  up 
enough  knowledge  3  to  fuffice  all  that  fhall  come 
after  him  to  reft  upon  3  without  the  help  of  any  new 
Inquiries. 

And  if  we  luppofe  the  beft  3  that  feme  one  Mao, 
by  wonderful  fagacity  3  or  extraordinary  chance  3 
fhall  light  upon  the  True  Principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy  :  yet  what  will  be  the  profit^  of  fuch  uni- 
verfal  Demonftrations  3  if  they  are  onely  fitted  for 
talk  3  and  the  folving  of  appearances?  Will  there 
be  any  great  matter 3  whether  they  are  certain  3  or 
doubtful  3  old5  or  new  3  if  they  muft  be  onely  boun° 
ded  to  a  lyfteme3  and  confin’d  to  dilcourfe?  The 
True  Philofbphy  muft  be  firft  of  all  begun 3  on  a 
lcrupulous3  and  levere  examination  of  particulars : 
from  them  3  there  may  be  forrie  general  Rules  3  with 
great  caution  drawn :  But  it  muft  not  reft  there3  nor 
is  that  the  moft  difficult  part  of  its  courfe :  It  muft  ad¬ 
vance  thole  Principles ,  to  the  finding  out  of  new 
efTc<fts3  through  all  the  varieties  of  Matter  :  and  lb 
both  the  courfes  muft  proceed  orderly  together  3 
from  experimenting  ,  to  Demoiiftrating  3  and  from 
demonftrating3  to  Experimenting  again.I  hope  I  fhall 
content  my  Reader  3  if  I  onely  give  one  inftance  in 
this  cale.  It  is  probable  3  that  he3  who  firft  dilco- 
ver’d3  that  all  things  were  order’d  in  Nature  by  Mo¬ 
tion  3  went  upon  a  better  ground  5  then  any  before 
him.  But  now  if  he  will  onely  manage  this  3  by 
nicely  difputing  about  the  Nature  3  and  Caufes  of- 

Motion 
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Motion  in  general  5  and  not  profecute  it  through  all 
particular  Bodies :  to  what  will  he  at  laft  anive,  but 
onely  to  a  better  fort  of  Metaphyjich^s  ?  And  it  may 
be,  his  Followers, fome  Ages  hence,will  divide  his  Do- 
ftrineintoas  many  diftin&ions,  as  the  Schole-mcn  did 
that  of  Matter,  and  Form  :  and  fo  the  whole  life  of 
it,  will  alfo  vanifh  away,  into  air,  and  words,  as  that 
of  theirs  has  already  done. 

Seft.  XIV.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  over  this  Argument  5 
The  Ulejfttts  in  which  I  fear,  that  what  I  have  already  laid,  will 
of  Dogmati-  feme  excellent  men  ,  whole  abilities  I  admire  : 

cal  PhiUfi-  who  may  pCrjiapS  fufpe<a,that  it  has  bin  with  a  parti- 

^  cular  reflexion.  I  might  lay  for  my  lelf,T  hat  firft  they 

inuft  pafs  fentence  on  themfelves ,  before  they  can 
think  fo,  feeing  I  have  nam’d  no  man.  But  I  will  ra¬ 
ther  fincerely  profefs,  that  I  had  no  fatyrical  Sence, 
but  onely  declar’d  againft  Dogmatics  in  general. 
And  I  cannot  repent  my  having  done  it,  while  I  per¬ 
ceive,  there  are  two  very  dangerous  mifehiefs,  which 
are  caus’d  by  that  way  of  Philofophy.  The  one  is, 
that  it  makes  men  give  over ,  and  believe  that  they 
are  fatisfi'd,  too  foon.This  is  of  very  ill  confequence  : 
For  thereby  mens  induftry  will  be  llackned ,  and  all 
the  motives  to  any  farther  purfuit  taken  away.  And 
indeed  this  is  an  error  ,  which  is  very  natural  to  mens 
minds :  they  love  not  a  long  and  a  tedious  doubt¬ 
ing  ,  though  it  brings  them  at  laft  to  a  real  certainty: 
but  they  choofe  rather  to  conclude  prefently,  then 
to  be  long  in  fufpence,  though  to  better  purpofe.  And 
it  is  with  moft  mens  underftandings,  as  with  their 
eyes  5  to  which  thofe  feem  the  moft  delightful  prof- 
pe&s,  where  varieties  of  Hills,  and  Woods,  do  foon 

bound  their  wandrings 3  then  where  there  is  one 

large 
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large  Imooth  campagne  >  over  which  they  may  fee 
much  farther5but  where  there  is  nothing  to  delay,and 
ftopj  and  divert  the  fight. 

But  the  other  ill  effeft  of  which  I  fhall  take  no¬ 
tice  3  i s5  that  it  commonly  inclines  fuch  men ,  who 
think  themfelves  already  refolv’dj  and  immoveable 
in  their  opinions  5  to  be  more  imperious  3  and  im¬ 
patient  of  contradi&ion,  then  becomes  the  calmnefs, 
and  unpaffionate  evennels  of  the  true  Philofophical 
Spirit.  It  makes  them  prone  to  undervalue  other 
mens  labours  5  and  to  negleft  the  real  advantage, 
that  may  be  gotten  by  their  affiftance,  lea  ft  they 
Ihould  feem  to  darken  their  own  glory.  This  is  a 
Temper  of  mind,  of  all  others  the  moft  pernicious  5 
to  which  I  may  chiefly  attribute  the  flownefsot  the 
increafe  of  knowledge  amongft  men.  For  what 
great  things  can  be  expected,  if  mens  underftandings 
fhall  be  (as  itwerej  always  in  the  warlike  State  of 
Nature  5  one  againft  another?  if  every  one  be  jea¬ 
lous  of  anothers  inventions  5  and  ftill  ready  to  put 
aftop  to  his  conquefts  ?  Will  there  not  be  the  lame 
wild  condition  in  Learning;  which  had  been  amongft 
men?  if  they  had  always  been  difpers  d3  ftill  preying 
upon,  and  fpoiling  their  neighbors  ?  If  that  had  ftill 
continued,  no  Cities  had  been  built,  no  Trades  found 
out,  no  Civility  taught :  For  all  theie  noble  produ- 
ftions  came  from  mens  joyning  in  compacts,  and  en- 
tring  into  Society .  It  is  a  ufual  laying,  that  Where  the 
Natural  Philofopher  ends ,  the  Phypian  n/ufi  begin: 
and  I  will  alfo  add  5  that  The  Natural  Philofopher  is  to 
begin ,  where  the  Moral  ends .  It  is  requifite,  that  he 
who  goes  about  luch  an  undertaking  ,  Ihould  firft 
know  himlelf,  fhould  be  well-praftis  a  in  all  the  mo- 

deft,  humbles  friendly  Vertues:  fhould  be  willing 

E  to 
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The  fecond  indeavors  ,  have  been  of  thole,  who 
renounc’d  the  Authority  of  Arijiotle  :  But  then  re- 
ftor’d  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Antient  Setts  in  his 
ftead.  If  fuch  mens  intentions  were  onely  ,  that  we 
might  have  before  us,  the  conceptions  of  leveral 
men,  of  different  Ages  ,  upon  the  works  of  Nature, 
without  obliging  us  to  an  implicit  confent  to  all  that 
they  affirm  5  then  their  labors  ought  to  be  receiv’d 
with  great  acknowledgements;  For  fuch  a  general 
profoeft  will  very  much  inlarge,  and  guide  our  in¬ 
quiry  ;  and  perhaps  alfo  will  help  to  hinder  the  Age 

from 
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to  be  taught,  and  to  give  way  to  the  Judgement  of 
others.  And  I  dare  boldly  fay  ,  that  a  plain,  indu- 
ftrious  Man,  fo  prepar’d,  is  more  likely  to  make  a 
good  Philofopher ,  then  all  the  high,  earneft,  inci¬ 
ting  Wits,  who  can  neither  bear  partnerfhip,  nor op- 
polition.  The  chymjts  lay  it  down,  as  a  neceflary 
qualification  of  their  happy  Man ,  to  whom  God 
will  reveal  their  ador’d  Elixir ,  that  he  mult  be  rather 
innocent,  and  vertuous,  then  knowing.  And  if  I 
were  to  form  the  Character  of  a  True  Philofopher , 
I  would  be  fure  to  make  that  the  Foundation  :  Not 
that  1  believe  ,  God  will  beftow  any  extraordinary 
Light  in  Nature,  on  fuch  men  more  then  others: 
But  upon  a  bare,  rational  account :  For  certainly, 
fuch  men ,  whole  minds  are  fo  foft ,  fo  yielding,  lb 
complying,  fo  large,  are  in  a  far  better  way ,  then 
the  Bold  ,  and  haughty  Aflertors:  they  will  pals  by 
nothing,  by  which  they  may  learn  :  they  will  be  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  receive ,  and  communicate  Obferva- 
tions :  they  will  not  contemn  the  Fruits  of  others  di¬ 
ligence  :  they  will  rejoyce,  to  fee  mankind  benefited, 
whether  it  be  by  themlelves,  or  others. 
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from  ever  falling  back  again  iruo  a  fubje&ion  to  one 
ufurping  Philofcpher.  But  if  their  purpole  was  ,  to 
ereft  thole  Sckoles  which  they  reviv’d,  into  as  abfo- 
lute  a  power  ,  as  the  Peripatetic!^  had  heretofore  : 
if  they  ftrive  to  make  a  competition  between  Arijlo - 
tie  ,  and  Epicurus,  or  Democritus,  or  Philolaus  ;  they 
do  not  contribute  very  much,  towards  the  main  de- 
fign.  For  towards  that ,  it  is  not  enough,  that  the 
Tyrant  be  chang’d  }  but  the  Tyranny  it  lelf  muft  be 
wholy  taken  away. 

The  Third  fort  of  new  Philo fophers  ,  have  been  XVL 
thole,  who  have  not  onely  dilagrecd  from  the  An-  ModemEx* 
tients 5  but  have  alfo  propos’d  to  themfelves  the  right  primenterf. 
courfeof  flow,  and  fure  Experimenting:  and  have 
profecuted  it  as  far ,  as  the  (hortnefs  of  their  own 
Lives,  or  the  multiplicity  of  their  other  affairs,  or 
the  narrownefs  of  their  Fortunes,  have  given  them 
leave.  Such  as  thefe,  we  are  to  expeft  to  be  but  few: 
for  they  muft  deveft  themfelves  of  many  vain  con¬ 
ceptions  ,  and  overcome  a  thoufand  falle  Images  , 
which  lye  like  Monfters  in  their  way  ,  before  they 
can  get  as  far  as  this.  And  of  thefe,  I  fhall  onely  men¬ 
tion  one  great  Man,  who  had  the  true  Imagination  of 
the  whole  extent  of  this  Enterprize,  as  it  is  now  fet 
on  foot }  and  that  is,  the  Lord  Bacon .  In  whole 
Books  there  are  every  where  fcattered  thebeft  argu¬ 
ments,  that  can  be  produc’d  for  the  defence  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philolbphy  5  and  the  beft  dirc&ions,  that 
arc  needful  to  promote  it.  All  which  he  has  already 
adorn’d  with  fo  much  Art  ,  that  if  my  delires  could 
have  prevail’d  with  fome  excellent  Friends  of  mine, 
who  engag’d  me  to  this  Work  :  there  fhousd  have 

been  no  other  Preface  to  the  Hijlory  of  the  Royal  So- 

E  2  enty. 
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ciety  ,  but  fome  of  his  Writings.  But  methinks,  in 
this  one  Man,  I  do  at  once  find  enough  occafion  3  to 
admire  the  ftrength  of  humane  Wit,  and  to  bewail 
theweaknefs  of  a  Mortal  condition.  For  is  it  not 
wonderful,  that  he,  who  had  run  through  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  that profejjion ,  which  ufually  takes  up  mens 
whole  time  5  who  had  ftudied  ,  and  practis'd  ,  and 
govern’d  the  Common  Law:  who  had  always  liv’d  in 
the  crowd  ,  and  born  the  greateft  Burden  of  Civil 
bufinefs :  fhould  yet  find  leifurc  enough  for  thefe  re¬ 
tir’d  Studies,  to  excel  all  thole  men ,  who  feparate 
themfelves  for  this  very  purpofe?  He  was  a  Man  of 
ftrong;  cleer,  and  powerful  Imaginations :  his  Geni¬ 
us  wasfearching  ,  and  inimitable  :  and  of  this  I  need 
give  no  other  proof,  then  his  Style  it  felf  5  which  as, 
for  the  mod  part ,  it  delcribes  mens  minds,  as  well  as 
Piftures  do  their  Bodies  5  fo  it  did  his  above  all  men 
living.  The  courle  of  it  vigorous  ,  and  majeftical : 
The  Wit  Bold, and  Familiar:  The  companions  fetch’d 
out  of  the  way  ,  and  yet  the  mod  eafie :  in  all,  ex- 
preffinga  foul,  equally  skill’d  in  Men,  and  Nature. 
All  this,  and  much  more  is  true  of  him  :  But  yet  his 
Philofophical  Works  do  Ihew ,  that  a  fingle ,  and  bufie 
hand  can  never  grafp  all  this  whole  Defign,  of  which 
we  treat.  His  Rules  were  admirable:  yet  his  Hijio- 
ry  not  fo  faithful ,  as  might  have  been  wifh’d  in  many 
places,  he  feems  rather  to  take  all  that  comes ,  then 
to  choofe  5  and  to  heap ,  rather ,  then  to  regifter. 
But  I  hope  this  accufation  of  mine  can  be  no  great 
injury  to  his  Memory  5  feeing  ,  at  the  fame  time  , 
that  I  lay  he  had  not  the  ftrength  of  a  thoufand 
men,  I  do  alio  allow  him  to  have  had  as  much  as 
twenty. 


The 
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The  next  Philofophers,  whom  Ifhall  touch  upon,  ^hXVII. 
are  the  Chimp,  who  have  been  more  numerous ,  in 
this  later  Age,  then  ever  before.  And  without  que-  • 
ftion.  they  have  lighted  upon  the  right  Inftrument  of 
great  produftions ,  and  alterations :  which  mult  tor 
the  molt  part  be  perform  d  by  Fire.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  rancks :  Such,  as  look  aiter  the 
knowledge  of  Nature  in  general :  Such, as  feek  out, 
and  prepare  Medicines:  and  (uch ,  as  learch  sftcr 
riches,  by  Tranfmutations,  and  the  great  Elixir.  The 
twofirftj  have  been  very  fuccefsful  ,  in  feparating, 
compounding,and  changing  the  parts  of  things .  an 
in  (hewing  the  admirable  powers  of  Nature  ,  m  the 
railing  of  new  confiftencies ,  figures ,  colors ,  and 
vertues  of  Bodies.  And  from  their  labors,  the  true 
Thilofophy  is  like  to  receive  the  nob  left  Improve¬ 
ments.  But  the  pretentions  of  the  Third  kind,  are 
not  onely  to  indowus,  with  all  the  benefits  of  this 
life  ?  but  with  Immortality  it  felf.  And  their  fu<_cels 
has  been  as  fmall ,  as  their  defign  was  extravagant. 

Their  Writers  involve  them  in  fuchdarknefs ;  that  I 
tcarce  know  ,  which  was  the  greatefl:  task  ,  to  un- 
derftand  their  meaning,  or  to  eff  eft  it.  And  nitre 
chafe  of  the  Philofophers  Stone>  they  are  lo  earne.t,  . 
that  they  are  fcarce  capable  of  any  other  thoughts, 
fo  that  if  an  Experiment  lye  never  fo  little  out  of 
their  rode,  it  is  free  from  their  difcovery  :  as  I  have 
heard  offome  creatures  in  Afrtck*  which  ftill  going 
a  violent  pace  ftraight  on ,  and  not  being  able  to 
turn  themfelves,  can  never  get  any  prey ,  but  what 
they  meet  juft  in  their  way.  Thisfeciet  they  pio 
fecute  fo  impetuou(ly,that  they  believe  they  fee  fome 
footfteps  of  it,  in  every  line  of  Mofes,  ■>  01 

Vireil.  The  truth  is,  they  are  downright  EntbupyU 
*  about 
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about  it.  And  feeing  we  caft  Enthufiafm  out  of  Di¬ 
vinity  it  felf ,  we  (ball  hardly  fure  be  perfwaded  ,  to 
admit  it  into  Philofophy,  It  were  perhaps  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  3  to  try  to  cure  fuch  Men  of  their  groundlefs 
hopes.  It  may  be  they  are  happier  now ,  as  they 
are.  And  they  would  onely  cry  out  with  the  Man 
in  Horace ,  that  their  Friends,  who  had  reftor’d 
them  to  a  perfeft  fenfe  ,  had  murder’d  them.  But 
certainly,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  content  them- 
felves  with  moderate  things,  to  grow  rich  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  not  to  imagine,  they  (hall  gain  the  Indies, 
out  of  every  Crucible  :  there  might  be  wonderful 
things  expefted  from  them.  And  of  this  we  have 
good  aflurance ,  by  what  is  come  abroad  from  di¬ 
vers  eminent  Perfons :  amongft  whom  fome  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society.  And,  if  it  were  not  alrea¬ 
dy  excellently  perform’d  by  others,  I  might  here 
ipeak  largely,  of  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  Phy- 
fick ,  by  the  induftrious  labors  of  fuch  Chymijls  ,  as 
have  onely  the  dilcreet,  and  fbber  flame,  and  not  the 
wild  lightning  of the  others  Brains. 


But  the  lafe  kind ,  that  I  (hall  name  ,  has  been  of 
thofe,  who,  confcious  of  humane  frailty ,  and  of  the 
vaftnefs  oi  the  Defign  of  an  universal  Philojophy  •  have 
fe  para  ted ,  and  chofen  out  for  themfelves,  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Subjects,  about  which  to  beffow  their  dili¬ 
gence.  In  thefe,  there  was  lefs  hazard  of  failing : 
thefe  by  one  mans  Induftry,  and  conffant  indeavors, 
might  probably  at  lall:  be  overcome.  And  indeed 
they  have  generally  reap’d  the  fruits  of  their  mode- 
fty.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  except  againft  fome 
few  of  them :  that  they  have  been  fbmetimes  a  little 
too  forward  to  conclude  upon  Axioms  ,  from  what 

they 
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they  have  found  out,  in  fome  particular  Body.  But 
that  is  a  fault ,  which  ought  to  be  overwhelm’d  by 
their  other  praifes.  And  I  fhall  boldly  affirm,  that  if 
all  other  Philofophical  Matters  had  been  as  well,  and 
as  throughly  lifted ,  as  fome  admirable  Men  of  this 
Age  have  manag’d  fome  parts  of  Aflronomy  ,  Geome¬ 
try,  Anatomy  ^  &c.  there  would  fcarce  any  burden 
have  remain’d,  on  the  fhoulders  of  our  Pofterity: 

But  they  might  have  fate  quietly  down,  and  injoy  d 
the  pleafure  of  the  true  Speculative  Philofophy  ,  and 
the  profit  of  the  Tragical. 

To  all  thefe  proceedings,  that  I  have  mention’d, 
there  is  as  much  honor  to  be  payd  ,  as  can  be  due  to 
any  one  (ingle  humane  Wit:  But  they  mu  ft  pardon  us, 
if  we  ftill  prefer  the  joynt  force  of  many  men. 

And  now  it  is  much  to  be  wonder’d,  that  there  was  Seft.  XIX, 
never  yet  luch  an  Ajjembly  ere&ed ,  which  might  pro-  Modem  A- 
ceed,  on  fome  (handing  conftitutions  of  Experiment-  cademmf^r 
ing.  There  have,  ?tis  true,  of  late,  in  many  parts  of  L4*&ua&e' 
Europe ,  fome  Gentlemen  met  together ,  fubmitted 
to  Common  Laws ,  and  form’d  themfelves  into  Aca¬ 
demies .  But  it  has  been,  for  the  mod  part ,  to  a  far 
different  purpofe  :  and  moft  of  them  only  aim  d  at 
the  fmoothing  of  their  Style ,  and  the  Language  of 
their  Country.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  arofe  in  Italy  5 
where  they  have  fince  fo  much  abounded  ,  that  there 
,  was  fearce  any  one  great  City  without  one  of  thefe 
combinations .  But  that,  which  excel  I’d  all  the  other, 
and  kept  it  felf  longer  untainted  from  the  corrupti¬ 
ons  of  (peech,  was  the  French  Academy  at  Tar  is.  This 
was  compos’d  of  the  nobleft  Authors  or  that  Nation: 
and  had  for  its  Founder ,  the  Great  Cardinal de  Riche¬ 
lieu  :  who,  amongft  all  his  cares ,  whereby  he  efta- 
'  blifh’d, 
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blifh’d  ?  and  enlarg’d  that  monarchy  fo  much,  did  of¬ 
ten  refrefh  himfelf  by  directing,  and  taking  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  progrels.  And  indeed  in  his  own  life, 
he  found  fo  great  fuccefscf  this  Inftitution  ,  that  he 
faw  the  French  Tongue  abundantly  purifi’d ,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  place  in  the  Weftern  World ,  almoft 
as  much ,  as  the  Greeks  did  of  old  ,  when  it  was  the 
Language  of  Merchants ,  Souldiers,  Courtiers,  and 
Travellers.  But  I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  this  Academy^ 
that  I  may  not  depri  ve  my  Reader  of  the  delight  of 
perufing  their  own  Fhjiory  ,  written  by  Monfienr  de 
FeliJJon :  which  is  fo  mafculinely  ,  fo  chaftly ,  and  fo 
unaffe&edly  done ,  that  I  can  hardly  forbear  envy¬ 
ing  the  French  Nation  this  honor  :  that  while  the  Eng - 
lijb  Royal  Society  has  fo  much  out-gone  their  illustri¬ 
ous  Academy,  in  the  greatnefs  of  its  undertaking, 
it  fhould  be  fo  far  (hort  of  them  in  the  abilities  of  its 
Hyjiorian*  I  have  onely  this  to  allege  in  my  excufe  3 
that  as  they  undertook  the  advancement  of  the  Ele¬ 
gance  of  Speech^  fo  it  became  their  Hiftory ,  to  have 
feme  refemblance  to  their  enterprize  :  Whereas  the 
intention  of  ours,  being  not  the  Artifice  of  Words, 
but  a  bare  knowledge  of  things  5  my  fault  may  be 
eli:eem4d  the  lefs,  that  I  have  written  of  Fhilofophers , 
without  any  ornament  of  Eloquence . 


Sed.  XX. 

A  prop  of  a  l 
for  or  tiling 
an  Englifl) 
Academy. 


I  hope  now,  it  will  not  be  thought  a  vain  digrefi- 
fion,if  I  ftep  a  little  afide,  to  recommend  the  forming 
of  fuch  an  Afjemhly ,  to  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Nation. 
I  know  indeed,  that  the  Englijh  Genius  is  not  foairy, 
and  difoourfive  ,  as  that  of  fomeof  our  neighbors, 
but  that  we  generally  love  to  have  Reafon  fet  out  in 
plain,  undeceiving  expreffions  5  as  much,  as  they  to 
have  it  deliver’d  with  colour,  and  beauty.  And  be- 

fides 
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fidesthis,  I  underftand  well  enough*  that  they  have 
one  great  afliftance  ,  to  the  growth  of  Oratory, 
which  to  us  is  wanting :  that  is,  that  their  Nobility 
live  commonly  clofe  together  in  their  Cities ,  and 
ours  for  the  mod  part  (cattered  in  their  Country 
Houfes.  For  the  fame  reafon  ,  why  our  ftreets  are 
not  fo  well  built  as  theirs will  hold  alfo  ,  for  their 
exceeding  us  in  the  Arts  of  Speech:  They  prefer  the 
Pleafures  of  the  Town  5  we5  thofe  of  the  Field  : 
whereas  it  is  from  the  frequent  ccnverfations  in  Ci¬ 
ties,  that  the  Humour  5  and  Wit,  and  Variety,  and 
Elegance  of  Language ,  are  chiefly  to  be  fetch'd. 
But  yet  ,  notwithftanding  thefe  difcouragements,  l 
(hall  not  flick  to  fay  .that  fuch  a  projett  is  now  feafon- 
able  to  be  fet  on  foot ,  and  may  make  a  great  Refor¬ 
mation  in  the  manner  of  our  Speaking,  and  Writing. 
Firft,  the  thing  itfelf  is  no  way  contemptible.  For 
the  purity  of  Speech,  and  greatnefs  of  Empire  have 
in  all  Countries,  ftill  met  together.  The  Greeks 
(poke  beft  ,  when  they  were  in  their  glory  of  con- 
queft  :  The  Romans  made  thofe  times  the  Stan¬ 
dard  of  their  Wit,  when  they  fubdu’d  ,  and  gave 
Laws  to  to  the  World  :  And  from  thence  ,  by  de¬ 
grees,  they  declin'd  to  corruption  5  as  their  valour, 
their  prudence,  and  the  honor  of  their  Arms  did  de¬ 
cay  :  and  at  lafl,  did  even  meet  the  Northern  Nations 
half  w  ay  in  Barbarifm ,  a  little  before  they  were  over¬ 
run  by  their  Armies . 

But  befides,  if  we  obferve  well  the  Englijh  Lan¬ 
guage  3  we  fhall  find  ,  that  it  feems  at  this  time  more 
then  others,  to  require  fome  fuch  aid,  to  bring  it  to 
its  lafl  perfection.  The  Truth  is,  it  has  been  hither¬ 
to  a  little  too  carelefsly  handled  *  and  I  think,  has 

had  lefs  labor  fpent  about  its  polifhing,  then  it  de~ 

F  ferves. 
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ferves.  Till  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  there 
was  fcarce  any  man  regarded  it ,  but  Chancery  and 
nothing  was  written  in  it  3  which  one  would  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  read  twice,  but  lome  of  his  Foetry .  But  then 
it  began  toraife  it  (elf  a  little  ,  and  to  found  tolera¬ 
bly  well.  From  that  Age,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  our  late  Civil  Wars0  it  was  (till  fafhioning  ,  and 
beautifying  it  felf  In  the  Wars  themfelves  (which 
is  a  time ,  wherein  all  Languages  u(e,  if  ever,  to  in- 
creafe  by  extraordinary  degrees  $  for  in  fuch  bufie, 
and  aftive  times ,  there  arife  more  new  thoughts,  of 
men  ,  which  muft  be  fignifi’d ,  and  varied  by  new 
expreffions)  then  I  (ay ,  it  receiv’d  many  fantaftical 
terms,  which  were  introduc’d  by  our  Religious  SeUs^ 
aud  many  outlandifh  phrafes ,  which  feveral  Writers , 
and  TranJlatorS)  in  that  great  hurry,  brought  in,  and 
made  free  as  they  pleas’d,  and  with  all  it  was  inlarg’d 
by  many  found ,  and  neceflary  Forms,  and  Idioms, 
which  it  before  wanted.  And  now ,  when  mens 
minds  are  (omewhat  fettled  ,  their  Pafiions  allai’d, 
and  the  peace  of  our  Country  gives  us  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  fuch  diversions :  if  fome  (bber  and  judicious 
Men,  w7ould  take  the  whole  Mafs  of  our  Language 
into  their  hands,  as  they  find  it,  and  would  (et  a 
markon  the  ill  Words 5  correft  thole,  which  are  to 
be  retain’d  5  admit ,  and  eftablifh  the  good }  and 
make  fome  emendations  in  the  Accent,  and  Gram¬ 
mar  :  I  dare  pronounce,  that  our  Speech  would  quick¬ 
ly  arrive  at  as  much  plenty  ,  as  it  is  capable  to  re¬ 
ceive  5  and  at  the  greateft  fmoothnefs,  which  its  de¬ 
rivation  from  the  rough  German  will  allow  it. 

Nor  would  I  have  this  new  Englijh  Acamedy  ,  con¬ 
fin’d  only  to  the  weighing  Words,  and  Letters:  But 
there  may  be  alfo  greater  Works  found  out  for  it.  By 
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many  figns  we  may  ghels  ,  that  the  Wits  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  ,  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  5  2nd  that  they 
have  an  excellent  mixture  of  the  Spirit  of  the  French, 
and  the  Spaniard  1  and  1  am  confident,  that  we  only 
want  a  few  more  (landing  Examples  5  and  a  little 
more  familiarity  with  thcAntient$?  to  excel  ah  the 
Moderns.  Now  the  bed  means,  tnat  can  bedevisd 
to  bring  that  about  3  is  to  fettle  a  fixt  5  and  Impartial 
Court  of  Eloquence  5  according  to  whofe  Cenlure,  all 
Books,,  or  Authors  fhould  either  (land  or  fall.  And 
above  all,  there  might  be  recommended  to  them  one 
Principal  Work,  in  which  we  are  yet  defective  5  and 
that  is  3  the  compiling  of  a  Hijlory  of  our  late  Civil 
Wars,  Of  all  the  labors  of  mens  Wit,  and  Indudry, 
I  fcarce  know  any ,  that  can  be  more  ufeful  to  the 
World,  then  Civil  Hifiory :  if  it  were  written,  with 
that  fincerity,  and  majefty,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a 
faithful  Idea  of  humane  Actions.  And  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  almofl  in  all  civiliz  d  Countries,  it  has  been 
the  lad  thing  5  that  has  come  to  perfe&ion.  I  may 
now  lay  ,  that  the  Englifh  can  already  fhcw  many  in- 
dudrious,  and  worthy  Pieces  in  this  kind  1  But  yet, 

I  have  feme  Prophetical  imagination  in  my  thoughts, 
that  there  is  dill  behind  ?  Ibmething  Greater ,  then 
any  we  have  yet  feen ,  referv  d  for  the  Gloiy  Oi  this 
Age.  One  Reafon  of  this  my  drong  perfuafion  ,  is 
a  companion,  that  I  make,  between  the  condition  of 
our  State ,  and  that  of  the  Romans .  They  at  firit 
writ,  in  this  way,  not  much  better  then  our  Moneys  : 
onely  Regidring  in  an  undigeded  manner ,  feme  few 
naked  Breviaries  of  their  Wars,  and  Leagues  ,  and 
Ads,  of  their  City  Magidrates.  And  indeed  they 
advanc'd  forward  by  very  flow  degrees :  For  I  re¬ 
member,  that  lully  fomewhere  complains,  m  theie 
5  p  j  Words; 
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Words:  Hijioria  nondum  l at  in  is  literis  illujlrata.  But 
it  was  in  the  peaceful  reign  of  Augujlus ,  after  the 
conclufion  of  their  long  Civil  Wars,  that  molt  of 
their  perfect  Hijiorians  appear'd.  And  it  feems  to 
me,  that  we  may  expeft  the  fame  progrefs  amongft  us. 
There  lye  now  ready  in  Bank  ,  the  moft  memorable 
A&ionsof  Twenty  years :  a  Subject  of  as  great  Dig¬ 
nity,  and  Variety  ,  as  ever  pals’d  under  any  Mans 
hands  :  the  peace  which  we  injoy,  gives  leifure 
and  incouragement  enough  :  The  effefis  of  fuch  a 
W'ork  would  be  wonderfully  advantageous ,  to  the 
lafety  of  our  Country,  and  to  His  Majefiies  Intereft : 
for  there  can  be  no  better  means  to  prefervc  his  Sub¬ 
jects  in  obedience  for  the  future,  than  to  give  them 
a  full  view  of  the  miferies,  that  attended  rebellion. 
There  are  onely  therefore  wanting  ,  for  the  finiChing 
of  lb  brave  an  undertaking,  the  united  indeavors  of 
fome  publick  minds,  who  are  converfant  both  in 
Letters  and  bufinels :  and  if  it  were  appointed  to  be 
the  labor  of  one  or  two  men  to  compole  it ,  and  of 
fuch  an  Ajfimbly ,  to  revife  and  correct  it ,  it  might 
certainly  challenge  all  the  Writings  of  paft ,  or  pre¬ 
lent  Times. 

But  I  lee,  I  have  already  tranlgrels’d  :  For  I  know 
it  will  be  thought  unadvifedly  done ,  while  I  was  in¬ 
forcing  a  weightier  Defign,  to  ftarr,  and  to  follow 
another  of  lefs  moment.  I  lhall  therefore  let  it  pafs 
as  an  extravagant  conceit :  only  I  lhall  affirm, that  the 
Royal  Society  is  lb  far  from  being  like  to  put  a  ftop  to 
fuch  a  bufinels ,  that  I  know  many  of  its  Members, 
who  are  as  able  as  any  others,  to  allift  in  the  bringing 
it  into  practice. 

Thus  I  have  difpatch’d  my  firft  general  Head  5  in 
which,  it  may  be,  it  was  not  needful  to  have  fray’d  fo 

Jong ; 
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Ions;  i  feeing  i  am  confident^  I  nave  (aid  nothings  but 
what  was  before  very  well  known  ,  and  what  pafles 
about  in  common  diicourfe. 

* 

I  did  on  nurpofe  omit  the  Learned  Age  of  the  Ara-  Sedt  XXI, 
hians  ,  in  its  proper  place  :  becaufe  I  was  refolv'd  ,  TbtPbihfi- 
as  I  came  down  ,  to  keep  my  felf  as  neer  as  I  could,  P  Jjf*  1  . 

within  the  Bounds  of  Chrijiendom.  Butlfhallnow  ' 
add,  concerning  them,  that  their  Studies  alfo  wet  e 
principally  bent,  upon  expounding  Ariftotle ,  and 

the  Greek? hyftmns.  TheY  were’  wit!lout  clucftlon3 
men  of  a  deep,  and fubtile  Wit :  which  is  a  Chara¬ 
cter  that  it  may  be  in  all  Ages  has  belong  d  mote 
iuftly  to  the  Tempers  ef  the  Southern,  then  of  the 
Northern  Countries :  of  this  they  have  left  many  no¬ 
ble  Teftimonies  behind  them^  fo  many,  that  (if  we 
believe  iome  worthy  and  induffrious  Men  of  out  own 
Nation  ,  who  have  iearch  d  into  their  Monuments  ) 
thev  might  even  almofc  be  compar’d  to  Rome,  and 
Athens  themfelves.  But  they  in  joy'd  not  the  light- 
long  enough.  It  brake  forth  upon  the  point  ot 
their  greateft  concjuefts  r  It  mainly  conhfted,  in  un- 
derftanding  the  Antients  i  and  what  they  would  ha\  e 
done,  when  they  had  been  weary  of  them ,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  t  For  that  Work  was  not  fully  over ,  before 
they  woe  darkned  by  that,  which  made  even  Greece 
it  felf  Barbarous ,  the  Turkjjh  Monarchy.  However, 
that  knowledge,  which  they  had  ,  is  the  mote  re¬ 
markable,  becaufe  it  fprung  up  ,  in  that  part  ot  the 
World  ,  which  has  been  almoft  always  pervenly  un¬ 
learned.  For  methinks,  that  fmall  Spot  of  Cum  Arts, 
compar’d  to  their  long  courfe  of  ignorance  before, 
and  after,  bears  fome  refemblance  with  that  Country 
it  felf;  where  there  are  fome  few  little  Valhes^anct 
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Wells,  andpleafant  Shades  of  Palm-Trees  $  But  thofe 
lying  in  the  midft  of  Deferts ,  and  unpayable  Trafts 
of  Sands. 

Sed.  XXII  But  now  it  being  a  fit  time  to  flop ,  and  breathe 
A  defence  of  a  while ,  and  to  take  a  review  of  the  ground,  that  we 
the  Royal  have  pafs’d.  It  will  be  here  needful  for  me,  to  make 

fe&o/tke ~  an  AP°]°gy  f°r  my  ^blf  3  in  a  matter,  which,  if  it  be 
Ant  tents  not  before*  hand  remov’d,  may  chance  to  be  very  pre¬ 

judicial  to  mens  good  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  it 
felf ,  as  well  as  of  its  Hijiorian.  I  fear,  that  this  Af- 
fembly  will  receive  dilad vantage  enough,  from  my 
weak  management  of  their  caufe,  in  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars  :  fo  that  I  mud  not  leave  them ,  and  my  felf 
unjuftify’d ,  in  this ,  wherein  we  have  fo  much  right 
on  our  (ides.  I  doubt  not  then ,  but  it  will  come  into 
the  thoughts  of  many  Critichy ,  (  of  whom  the  World 
is  now  full)  to  urge  againft  us ,  that  I  have  fpoken  a 
little  too  fparingly  of  the  Merits  of  former  Ages  5  and 
that  thisDefign  fee  ms  to  be  promoted,  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  intention  of  difgracing  the  Merits  of  the  An- 
tients. 

But  Firft,  I  (hall  befeech  them,  calmly  to  confider  5 
whether  they  themfelves  do  not  more  injure  thofe 
great  Men,  whom  they  would  make  the  Matters  of 
our  Judgments ,  by  attributing  all  things  to  them  fb 
abfoluteiy}  then  we,  who  do  them  all  the  Jufticewe 
can,  without  adoring  them?  It  is  always  efteem’d 
the  greateft  mifehief,  a  man  can  do  thofe  whom  he 
loves,  to  raife  mens  expeditions  of  them  too  high, 
by  undue,  and  impertinent  commendations.  For 
thereby  not  only  their  enemies,  but  indifferent  men, 
will  be  fecretly  inclin  d  to  be  more  watchful  over 
their  failings,  and  to  confpire  in  beating  down  their 

Fame. 
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Fame.  What  then  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
honor  of  Antiquity  $  then  to  fet  its  value  at  fuch  a 
rate  ,  and  to  extol  it  fo  extravagantly ,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  tryal ,  not  onely  of  envi¬ 
ous  ,  but  even  of  impartial  Judges  ?  It  is  natural  to 
Mens  minds ,  when  they  perceive  others  to  arrogate 
more  to  themfelves ,  then  is  their  fhare  5  to  deny 
them  even  that,  which  elfe  they  would  confels  to  be 
their  Right.  And  of  the  Truth  of  this ,  we  have  an 
inftance  of  far  greater  concernment,  then  that  which 
is  before  us.  And  that  is,  in  Religion  it  felf.  For 
while  the  Bijhops  of  Rome  did  a  flume  an  infallibility, 
and  a  fovereign  Dominion  over  our  Faith :  the  re¬ 
formed  Churches  did  not  onely  juftly  refufe  to  grant 
them  that,  but  fome  of  them  thought  themfelves  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  forbear  all  communion  with  them,and  would 
not  give  them  that  refpeCt,  which  poflibly  might  be¬ 
long  to  fo  antient,  and  fo  famous  a  Church  ?  and  which 
might  ftill  have  been  allowed  it ,  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  Superltition. 

But  to  carry  this  Difpute  a  little  farther  :  What  is 
this,  of  which  they  accufe  us  >  They  charge  us  with 
immodefty  in  neglcffing  the  guidance  of  wifer ,  and 
more  difcerning  Men,  then  our  felves.  But  is  not  this 
father  the  greateft  fign  of  Modefty,  to  confefs,  that 
we  our  felves  may  err ,  and  all  mankind  befides  ?  To 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  Science  ?  and  to  fub- 
mit  our  minds ,  to  all  the  lead  Works  of  Nature  ? 
What  kind  of  behavior  do  they  exaft  from  us  in  this 
cafe  ?  That  we  fhould  reverence  the  Footfteps  of 
Antiquity  ?  We  do  it  moft  unanimoufly.  That  we 
Ihould  fubfcribe  to  their  fenfe,  before  our  own  ?  We 
are  willing,  in  probabilities  5  but  we  cannot,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Faff :  for  in  them  we  follow  the  moft  antient 

Author 
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Author  of  all  others ,  even  Nature  it  felf  Would 
they  have  us  make  our  eies  behold  things ,  at  no 
farther  diftance,  than  they  faw  ?  That  is  impcffible  j 
feeing  we  have  the  advantage  of  Handing  upon  their 
fhoulders.  They  fay,  it  is  infolence ,  to  prefer  our 
own  inventions  before  thofe  of  our  Ancestors.  But 
do  not  even  they  the  very  fame  thing  themfelves  ,  in 
all  the  petty  matters  of  life  ?  In  the  Arts  of  War, 
and  Government ;  In  the  making ,  and  abolilhing  of 
Laws  5  nay  even  in  the  fafhion  of  their  Cloaths,they 
differ  from  them  ,  as  their  humour  ,  or  Fancy  leads 
them.  We  approach  the  Antients.  as  we  behold  their 
Tombs,  with  veneration  :  but  we  would  not  there¬ 
fore  be  confin’d  to  live  in  them  altogether :  nor 
would  (I  believe)  any  of  thofe  ,  who  profefs  to  be 
nioft  addicted  to  their  Memories.  They  tell  us,  that 
in  this  corruption  of  Manners ,  and  iloth  of  Mens 
Minds,  we  cannot  go  beyond  thofe,  who  fearch’d 
lb  diligently,  and  concluded  fo  warily  before  us.  But 
in  this  they  are  confuted  by  every  days  experience. 
They  object  to  us  Tradition  ,  and  the  content  of  all 
Ages.  But  do  we  not  yet  know  the  deceitfulneis  of 
fuch  Words?  Is  any  man,  that  is  acquainted  with  the 
craft  of  founding  Sells,  or  of  managing  Votes  in  po¬ 
pular  Ajjetnhlies ,  ignorant ,  how  ealie  it  is  to  carry 
things  in  a  violent  ftream  ?  And  when  an  opinion  has 
once  mafter’d  its  firft  oppofers,  andfetled  itfelf  in 
MensPaffions,  orlnterefts :  how  few  there  be,  that 
coldly  confider ,  what  they  admit  for  a  long  time  af¬ 
ter  ?  So  that  when  they  fay ,  that  all  Antiquity  is  a- 
gainft  us ;  ’tistrue,  in  fhew  ,  they  objeft  to  us,  the 
Wifdom  of  many  Ages  5  but  in  reality  ,  they  onely 
confront  u$ ,  with  the  Authority  of  a  few  leading 
Men.  Nay,  what  if  I  fhould  fay,  that  this  honor  for 
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the  dead  ,  which  fuch  men  pretend  to  ,  is  rather  a 
worfhiping  of  themfelves,  than  of  the  Antients  > 
It  may  be  well  prov’d  ,  that  they  are  more  in  love 
with  their  own  Commentaries ,  then  with  the  Texts  of 
thole  ,  whom  they  leem  to  make  their  Oracles .  and 
that  they  chieflyr  doat  on  thole  Theories,  which  they 
themfelves  have  drawn  from  them .  which,  it  is  like¬ 
ly,  are  almoft  as  far  diftant  from  the  Original  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  Authors ,  as  the  Poliuons  of  the  New 
Philofopkers  themfelves. 

But  to  conclude  this  Argument  (for  I  am  weary  of 
walking  in  a  rode  fo  trodden  )  I  think  I  am  able  to 
confute7 fuch  men  by  the  practice  of  thoie  very  Antl~ 
ents.  to  whom  they  Hoop  io  low.  Did  not  they  tru 
themfelves ,  and  their  own  Reafons  >  Did  not  they 
btifie  themfelves  in  inquiry,  make  new  Arcs,  ehablilh 
new  Tenents,  overthrow  the  old  ,  and  order  all 
things  as  they  pleas’d  ,  without  any  lervile  Regard 
to  their  Predeceflbrs  ?  1  he  Grecians  all,  or  the  giea- 
teft  part  of  them ,  fetch'd  their  Learning  from  Egypt. 
And  did  they  blindly  aflent  to  all ,  that  was  taught 
them  by  the  Triefts  of  ifis  ,  and  Ojiris .  If  fo ,  then 
why  did  they  not,  together  with  their  Arts ,  receive 
all  the  infinit  idolatries,  which  their  Mafteis  em¬ 
brac'd  >  feeing  it  is  not  to  be  queftion  d  but  the 
Egyptians  deliver'd  the  rites  of  their  Religion 
ftrangers,  with  as  much  Solemnity  at leaft,  as  trey 
did  the  iVvfteries  of  their  Hieroglyphic ks  or  P  hi lofophy 
Now  ther  let  Pythagoras ,  Plato  ,  and  Ariftotle,  an 
the  reft  of' their  wife  Men,  be  ourexamples  ancl  we 

are  fafe.  When  they  travell  d  into  the  E ajt  ,  they 

collected  what  was  fit  for  their  purpofe  ,  and  fuita- 

ble  to  the  Genius  of  their  Country  5  and  left  the  lu 
perfluities  behind  them :  They  brought  home  fome 
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of  their  ufeful  Secrets ;  but  frill  counted  their  wor¬ 
shiping  a  Dog  ,  or  an  Onion,  a  Cat,  or  a  Crocodile, 
ridiculous.  And  why  fhall  not  we  be  allow’d  th% 
fame  liberty ,  to  diftinguifh  ,  and  choofe ,  what  we 
will  follow?  Efpecially,  leeing  in  this ,  they  had  a 
more  certain  way  of  being  inflrufted  by  their  Tea¬ 
chers,  then  we  have  by  them  :  They  were  prefent  on 
the  place :  They  learn'd  from  the  Men  themfelves, 
by  word  of  mouth;  andfo  were  in  a  likely  courfe  to 
apprehend  all  their  Precepts  aright :  whereas  we  are 
to  take  their  DoChines ,  lo  many  hundred  years  after 
then  death  ,  front  their  Hooks  only ,  where  they  are 
for  the  molt  part  fo  obfcurely  exprels'd,  that  they  are 
Scarce  fufficiently  underftood  by  the  GYumwAYiuns, 
and  Linguists  themfelves,  much  lefs  by  the  rhitofopheYs. 

in  few  words  therefore,  let  fuch  men  believe,  that 
we  have  no  thought  of  detracting  from  what  was 
good  in  former  times :  But,  on  the  contrary, we  have 
a  mind  to  beftow  on  them,  a  Solid  praife,  infteed  of  a 
great,  and  an  empty.  W hile  we  are  railing  new  O'o- 
fervations  upon  Nature  ,  we  mean  not  to  abolifh  the 
Old,  which  were  well ,  and  judicioufly  eftablifh’d  by 
them :  No  more,  then  a  King,  when  he  makes  a  new 
Goyn  of  his  own,  does  prefen  tly  call  in  that,  which 
bears  the  Image  of  his  Father :  he  onely  intends  there¬ 
by  to  mcreafe  the  current  Money  of  his  Kingdom, 
and  ftill  permits  the  one  to  pafs ,  as  well  as  the  other! 
it  is  probable  enough,  that  upon  a  frefh  furvey,  we 
may  find  many  things  true ,  which  they  have  before 
alierted :  and  then  will  not  they  receive  a  greater 
confirmation  ,  from  this  our  new  and  fevere  appro¬ 
bation,  then  from  thofe  men,  who  refign  up  their  opi¬ 
nions  to  their  Words  only  ?  It  is  the  belt  way  of  ho¬ 
noring  them ,  tofeparate  the  certain  things  in  them, 

from 
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from  the  doubtful :  For  that  ihews.  we  are  not  fo 
much  carri’d  towards  them  ,  by  raft  affection,  as  by 
an  unbyafs'd  Judgement.  If  we  would  do  them  the 
moft  right  j  it  is  not  necefiary  we  ftould  be  perfectly 
like  them  in  all  things.  There  are  two  principal 
Ways  of  preferving  the.  Names  of  thole  ,  that  are 
pafs'd :  The  one,  by  Pictures  ^  the  other,  by  Children  : 
The  Pictures  may  be  fo  made,  that  they  may  far  neer- 
er  refemble  the  Original,  then  Children  do  their  Pa¬ 
rents  :  and  yet  all  Mankind  choofe  rather  to  keep 
themfelves  alive  by  Children  ,  then  by  the  other. 
It  is  beft  for  the  Philofephers  of  this  Age  to  imitate  the 
Antients  astheir  children  :  to  have  their  blood  de¬ 
riv’d  down  to  them ,  but  to  add  a  new  Complexion, 
and  Life  of  their  own  :  While  thofe,  that  indeavor 
to  come  neer  them  in  every  Line,  and  Feature ,  may 
rather  be  call’d  their  dead  Pictures ,  or  Statues,  then 
t  heir  Genuine  Off-fpring. 


The  End  of  the  Firfi  Part, 


The  SECOND  PART. 


Se&ion  I. 
The  Divi - 
fion  of  the 
Narration. 


S  Hus  I  am5  at  lengthy  arriv’d  at  the  (ccond 

Part  of  my  Method,  The  Narration  it 
(elf.  This  I  (hall  divide  into  three  Pe¬ 
riods  of  Time,  according  to  thefeve- 
rai  Degrees  of  the  preparation ,  growth , 
and  comp  leaf  Confutation  of  the  Royal  Society . 

The  Firft  (hall  confift  of  the  firfl  occajlonsof  this 
Model,  and  the  Men  ,  whofirft  devis'd  to  put  it  in 
execution  :  and  (hall  end,  where  they  began  to  make 
it  a  form'd,  and  Regular  Ajfemhly. 

The  Second  (hall  trace  out  their  firfl  attempts  ,  till 
they  receiv’d  the  publick  afliftance  oi  Royal  Autho¬ 
rity. 

The  Third  (hall  deliver ,  what  they  have  done 3  fince, 
they  were  made  a  Royal  Corporation. 

It  may  feem  perhaps  ,  that  inpaffing  through  the 
firft  of  ihefe  ,  I  go  too  far  back,  and  treat  of 
things,  that  may  appear  to  be  of  too  private  ,  and 
Domeftick  concernment,  to  be  fpoken  in  this  publick  . 
way.  But  if  this  Enterprise ,  which  is  now  fo  well 
eftabliftfd,  (hall  be  hereafter  advantageous  to  Man¬ 
kind  (as  I  make  nofcruple  toforetel,  that  it  will) 
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it  is  but  juft.,  that  future  times  fhould  hear  the  names , 
of  its  firft  Promoters  :  That  they  may  be  able  to  ren¬ 
der  particular  thanks  to  them  ,  who  firft  conceiv'd  it 
in  their  minds,  and  practis’d  fome  little  draught  of  it 
long  ago.  And  befides,  I  never  yet  law  an  Hiftorian 
that  wascleer  from  all  Affedions:  that,  it  may  be, 
were  not  fo  much  to  be  call’d  Integrity ,  as  a  ftoical 
infinfibility  :  Nor  can  I,  more  then  others,  refill  my 
inclinations ,  which  ft  rongly  force  me  to  mention 
that,  which  will  be  for  the  honor  of  that  place, where 
I  receiv’d  a  great  part  of  my  Education.  It  was 
therefore  .  fome  fpace  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars 
at  Oxford ,  in  Dr.  Wilkjns  his  Lodgings ,  in  Wadbam 
College ,  which  was  then  the  pin  ;e  of  Rcfort  for  Ver- 
tuous,  and  Learned  Men,  that  the  firft  meetings  were 
made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this  that  fol¬ 
low’d.  The  Vniverfity  had,  at  that  time, many  Mem-  - 
bers  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  z  free  way  of  realbn- 
ing  5  and  was  alfo  frequented  by  feme  Gentlemen  ^  ol 
Philolophical  Minds ,  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Kingdom  ,  and  the  fecurit-y  and  eafe  of  a  retirement 
among!!  Gown-men,  had  drawn  thither. 

Their  firft  purpole  was  no  more ,  then  onely  the 
fatisfadion  of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  converting 
in  quiet  one  with  another,  without  being  ingag’d  in 
the  paffions,  and  madnefsof  that  difmal  Age,  And 
from  the  fnftitution  of  that  AJjembly  ,  it  had  been 
enough ,  if  no  other  advantage*  had  come ,  but  this : 
That  by  this  means  there  was  a  race  of  yong  Men  pro¬ 
vided,  againftthe  next  Age,  whofe  minds  receiving 
from  them  ,  their  firft  Impreffionsof  fiber  and  gener¬ 
ous  knowledge ,  were  invincibly  arm’d  again!!  all  the 
inchantments  of  Enthufiafm.  But  what  is  more,  I  may 

venture 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  in  good  meafure,  by  the 
influence  ,  which  thefe  Gentlemen  had  over  the  reft, 
that  the  Vniverfity  it  felf ,  or  at  leaft,  any  part  of  its 
Difcipline,  and  Order,  was  fav’d  from  mine.  And 
from  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fame  Men  have 
now  no  intention,  of  (weeping  away  all  the  honor 
of  Antiquity  in  this  their  new  Deflgn  :  feeing  they 
imploy’d  l'o  much  of  their  labor  ,  and  prudence,  in 
preferring  that  mofi  venerable  Seat  of  antient  Learn¬ 
ing,  when  their  (hrinking  from  its  defence ,  would 
have  been  the  fpeedieft  way  to  have  deftroy’d  it. 
For  the  Truth  of  this,  I  dare  appeal  to  all  uninteref- 
fed  men,  who  knew  the  Temper  of  that  place  5  and 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  my  own  contempora¬ 
ries  there :  of  whom  I  can  name  very  many,whom  the 
happy  reftoration  of  the  Kingdom’s  peace,  found  as 
well  inclin’d  ,  to  ferve  their  Prince  ,  and  the  Church 3 


as  if  they  had  been  bred  up  in  the  moft  profperous 
condition  of  their  Country.  This  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  fo.  Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwife  :  for  fuch 
(piritual  Frenfies ,  which  did  then  bear  Rule,  can  ne¬ 
ver  ftand  long,  before  a  cleer,  and  a  deep  sky ll  in 


Nature .  It  is  almoft  importable,  that  they,  who  con- 
verfe  much  with  the  fubtiltyoi  things ,  fhould  be 
deluded  by  fuch  thicks  deceits .  There  is  but  one  bet¬ 
ter  charm  in  the  world  ,  then  Real  Philofophy ,  to  al¬ 
lay  the  impulfes  of  th e  falfejpirit :  and  that  is,  the  blef* 
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trufl'j  will  be  univerfelly  acknowledge^  when  Ifhall 
have  nam’d  the  Men.  The  principal ,  and  molt  con- 
ftant  of  them  ,  were  DoStor  Seth  Ward ,  theprefent 
Lord  Bifhop  of  Exeter ,  Mr.  Boy l ,  Dr.  Wilkins  •>  Sir 
William  Petty.  Mr.  Mathew  Wren,  Dr.  Wallis,  Ur.  God¬ 
dard  'Dr.  Willis,  Dr.  Bathurjl,  Dr.  Chnffopher  Wren, 
Mr  Rook-  befides  feveral  others,  who  joyn  d  them- 
felves  to  them,  upon  occaiions.  Now  I  have  produc  d 
their  Names,  I  am  a  little  at  a  Hand,  how  to  deal  with 
them.  For,  ifl  Oiould  fry  what  they  deferve  j  tear 
it  would  be  intepreted  flattry,  infixed  oi  jut  rice. 
And  vet  I  have  r.ow  lying  in  my  fight,  tne  example 
of  an  Elegant  Booty,  which  I  have  protefs  o  to  admire  : 
whofe  Author  hicks  not,  to  make  large  Panegyricks, 
on  the  Members  of  that  Ajjembly ,  who fc  Relation  he 
Writes.  But  this  Prcfidcnt  is  not  to  be  follow  d  by 
a  tone  Man  h  who  ought  to  be  more  jealous  of  pub- 
lick  cenfurc,  and  isnot  enough  confirm  d  in  the  good 
liking  of  the  world  5  to  think  ,  that  he  has  fuch  a 
weighty,  and  difficult  work  ,  as  the  making  oi  Cha¬ 
racters,  committed  to  him.  I  will  therefore  pafs  by 
their  praiies  infilence  5  though  I  believe,  that  what  I 
minht  fay  of  them  ,  would  be  generally  coniefs  d  : 
and  that  if  any  ingenuous  man,  who  knows  them,  or 
their  writings,  ihould  contradift  me,  he  would  alfo 
no  neer  to  gainfay  himfelf,  and  to  retradf  the  ap- 
plaufes,  which  he  had  .femetime,  or  other,  bellow  d 

upon  them. 

For  fuch  a  candid  3  and  unpaffionate  company*  as 
that  was,  and  for  fuch  a  gloomy  feafon ,  what  could 
have  been  a  fitter  Subjeft  to  pitch  upon  ,  then  Natu¬ 
ral  Phi  lofephy  t  To  have  been  always  toiling  about 
feme  Theological  quefiion ,  would  have  been  ,  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diverfion ,  the  exce^o^ 
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which  they  themfelves  dillik’d  in  thepublick:  To 
have  been  eternally  mufing  on  Civil bufwefs  ,  and  the 
diftrefles  of  their  Country  ,  was  too  melancholy  a 
reflexion :  It  was  Nature  alone  ,  which  could  plea- 
lantly  entertain  them  ,  in  that  eftate.  The  contem- 
platiort  of  that,  draws  our  minds  off  from  pah  5  or 
prefent  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerers 
over  things,  in  the  greateft  publick  unhappinels: 
while  the  confideration  of  Men  ,  and  humane  affairs , 
may  a  fie  ft  us,  with  a  thoufand  various  difquiets  5  that 
never  feparates  us  into  mortal  Faftions  3  that  gives  us 
room  to  differ  ,  without  animofity  5  and  permits  us, 
toraife  contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any 
danger  of  a  Civil  War. 

Their  meetings  were  as  frequent  ,  as  their  affairs 
permitted  :  their  proceedings  rather  by  aftion,  then 
difeourfe  5  cheifly  attending  fome  particular  Trials, 
in  Chymijlry,  or  Mechanicky  :  they  had  no  Rules  nor 
Method  fix'd  :  their  intention  was  more,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  each  other,  their difeoveries J  which  they 
could  make  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs ,  than  an  uni¬ 
ted,  confiant,  or  regular  inquifition.  And  me  thinks, 
their  conftitution  did  bear  fome  refemblance,  to  the 
Academy  lately  begun  at  Paris:  where  they  have  at 
la  ft  turn'd  their  thoughts  ,  from  Words  y  to  experi¬ 
mental  Philofophy  ,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Their  manner  likewife,  is  to  aftemble 
in  a  private  houfe,  to  reafon  freely  upon  the  works 
of  Nature  5  to  pafs  Conjeftures  ,  and  propofe  Pro¬ 
blems  ,  on  any  Mathematical ,  or  Philolophical  Mat¬ 
ter, which  comes  in  their  way.  And  this  is  an  Omen, 
on  which  I  will  build  fome  hope  ,  that  as  they  agree 
with  us  in  what  was  done  at  Oxford ,  fothey  will  go 
on  farther,  and  come  by  the  fame  degrees,  toereft 

another 
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another  Roval  Society  in  France .  I  promife  for  thefe 
Gentlemen  here  (to  well  1  know  the  gencrofity  of 
their  Defign)  that  they  will  bemoft  ready  to  accept 
their  afliftance.  To  them,  and  to  all  the  Learned 
World  b elides ,  they  call  for  aid.  No  difference 
of  Country  ■,  Interejt ,  or  protelbon  of  Religi&i ,  a  Hi 
make  them  backward  from  taking,  or  affording 
help  in  this  enterprize.  And  indeed  all  Europe  at 
this  time ,  have  two  general  Wars,  which  they  ought 
m  honor  to  make  :  The  one  a  holy  ,  the  other  a  Philo- 
fophical :  The  one  againft  the  common  Enemy  of 
ckriflendom  ,  the  other  alto  againft  powerful ,  and 
barbarous  Foes,  that  have  not  been  fully  fubdu  d  al- 
moft  thefe  fix  thoufand  years,  Ignorance  ,  and  Falje 
Opinions.  Againft  thefe,  it  becomes  us,  to  go  forth 
in  one  common  expedition :  All  civil  Nations  joyn* 
ing  their  Armies  againft  the  one,  and  their  Reajon  a- 
gainft  the  other  5  without  any  petty  contentions,  a- 
bout  privileges,  or  precedence. 

Thus  they  continued  without  any  great  Intermix 
(ions,  till  about  the  year  1658.  But  then  being  call’d 
away  to  feveral  parts  of  the  Nation ,  and  the  great- 
eft  number  of  them  coming  to  London ,  they  ufual- 
ly  met  at  Grejham  College ,  at  the  FFedneJchiys ,  and 
ihurldays  Lectures  of  Dr.  W  ren.  and  Mr.  R*ok where 
there  joyn  d  with  them  ievernl  eminent  perfons  oi 
their  common  acquaintance :  The  Lord  Vifcount 
Brouncker,  the  now  Lord  Brereton ,  Sir  Paul  Neil ,  Mr. 
John  Evelyn  ,  Mr.  Henjhaw,  Mr.  Slings  by.  Dr.  Timo¬ 
thy  Clark,  Dr.  Ent ,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Hill ,  Dr.  Crone  : 
and  divers  other  Gentlemen  ,  whofe  lndmations  lay 
the  fame  way.  This  Cuftom  was  obferv’d  once ,  it 

not  twice  a  week,  in  Term  time  y  till  they  weie  cat 

jq  .  t  red 
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t  red  by  themilerabledifha&ionsof  that  Fatal  year; 
till  the  continuance  of  their  meetings  there  might 
have  made  them  run  the  hazard  of  the  fate  of  Arcki - 
mcdes :  For  then  the  place  of  their  meeting  was 
made  a  Quarter  for  Soldiers.  But,  ( to  make  haft: 
througlf  thofe  dreadful  revolutions,  which  cannot  be 
beheld  upon  Paper  ,  without  horror  5  unlefs  we  re¬ 
member  ?  that  they  had  this  one  happy  e  fie  ft ,  to  o- 
pen  mens  eies  to  look  out  for  the  true  Remedy)  up¬ 
on  this  follow’d  the  Kings  Return  5  and  that,  wrought 
by  fuch  an  admirable  chain  of  events,  that  if  we  ei¬ 
ther  regard  the  eaftnefs^  or  Jpeed ,  or  blejjed  ijjue  of  the 
Work  3  it  feemsofkfelfto  contain  variety,  and  plea- 
fure  enough  ,  to  make  recompence ,  for  the  whole 
Twenty  years  Melancholy,  that  had  gone  before. 
This  I  le  ave  to  another  kind  of  Hiftory  to  be  de- 
fcrib’d.  Itfhallfufficemy  purpofe  ,  that  Philofophy 
had  its  (hare,  in  the  benefits  of  that  glorious  Aftion  : 
For  the  Royal  Society  had  its  beginning  in  the  won¬ 
derful  pacifick  year,  1660.  So  that,  if  any  con  jeftures 
ofgood  Fortune,  from  extraordinary  Nativities ,  hold 
true  3  we  may  prefage  all  happinefs  to  this  underta¬ 
king.  And  I  (ball  here  joyn  my  lblemn  wilhes,  that 
as  it  began  in  that  time,  w7hen  our  Country  was  freed 
from  confufion ,  and  llavery :  So  it  may,  in  its  pro¬ 
g-reft,  redeem  the  minds  of  Men  ,  from  obfcurity, 
uncertainty,  and  bondage. 


Seft.IV. 
The  begin- 
tiing  of  the 
Royal  Socie- 

7- 


Thefe  Gentlemen  therefore  ,  finding  the  hearts  of 
their  Countrymen  inlarg’d  by  their  Joys,  and  fitted 
for  any  noble  Propofition :  and  meeting  with  the 
concurrence  of  many  Worthy  Men,  who, to  their  im¬ 
mortal  Honor,  had  follow’d  the  Ring  in  hisbanilh- 
nxsnt,  Mr.  Er skins ^  Sir  Robert  Mora Sir  Gilbert  Tal¬ 
bot  ^ 
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hot*  Sec.  began  now  to  imagine  feme  greater  thing  s 
and  to  bring  Out  experimental  knowledge,  from  the 
retreats ,  in  which  it  had  long  hid  it  ielf ,  to  take  its 
part  in  the  Triumphs  of  that  univerlal  Jubilee.  And 
indeed  Philofophy  did  very  well  deferve  that  Re¬ 
ward  :  having  been  always  Loyal  in  the  worlt  of 
times :  For  though  the  Kings  enemies  had  gain  d  all 
other  advantages  5  though  they  had  all  the  Garri- 
Ions,  and  Fleets,  and  Ammunitions ,  and  Frealiires, 
and  Armies  on  their  fide:  yet  they  could  never ,  by 
all  their  Victories ,  bring  over  the  Reafon  of  Men  to 
their  Party. 

While  they  were  thus  ord 'ring  their  platform  5 
there  came  forth  aTreatiie,which  very  much  haften  d 
its  contrivance:  and  that  was  a  Propolal  by  Mailer 
Cervley ,  of  eredling  a  Philofophical  College.  The 
intent  of  it  was,  that  inlbme  place  neer  London^  there 
fhould  liberal  Salaries  be  bellow  d  ,  on  a  competent 
number  of  Learned  Men  ,  to  whom  fhouid  be  com” 
milted  the  operations  ol  Natural  Experiments.  This 
Model  was  every  way  practicable  :  unlels  perhaps, 
in  two  things ,  he  did  more  conlult  the  generofity 
of  his  own  mind  ,  than  of  other  mens :  the  one  was 
the  large nefs  of  the  B^evetiue  ,  with  which  he  would 
have  his  College  at  firft  indow’d  :  the  other,  that  he 
impos’d  on  his  Operators,  a  Second  task  of  great 

pains,  th  t  Education  of  youth. 

The  lalt  of  thefe  is  indeed  a  matter  oi  great 
weight:  The  Reformation  of  which  ought  to  be  ie- 
riouily  examin’d  by  prudent  Men.  For  it  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  Truth,  which  is  commonly  faid  5  that  there 
would  be  need  of  fewer  Laws,  and  lelsfoice  to  go 
vern  Men,  if  their  Minds  were  rightly  inform  d,  and 

fet  llrait,  while  they  were  yong  ,  and  pliable.  But 

H  2  .perhaps 
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perhaps  this  labor  is  not  (o  proper,  for  Experimen¬ 
ters  to  undergo:  For  it  would  not  only  devour  too 
much  of  their  Time  :  but  it  would  go  ncer,  to  make 
them  a  little  more  magijlerial  in  Philofophy,  then  be¬ 
came  them  5  by  being  long  accuftom’d  to  command 
the  opinions  5  and  direcfc  the  manners,  of  their  Scho¬ 
lars.  And  as  to  the  other  particular  ,  the  large  e~ 
Hate  3  which  he  requir'd  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
College  :  It  isevident,  that  it  is  fo  difficult  a  thing,  to 
draw  men  in  to  be  willing  to  divert  an  antient  Reve¬ 
nue  5  which  had  long  run  in  another  (bream,  or  to 
contribute  cut  of  their  own  purfes ,  to  the  fupport- 
ing  of  any  new  Defign  ,  while  it  (hews  nothing  but 
proraifes,  and  hopes :  that,  in  luch  cafes ,  it  were  (it 
may  be)  more  advifable,  to  begin  upon  a  fmaliftock, 
and  fo  to  rife  by  degrees ,  then  to  profefs  great  things 
at  firft,  and  to  exabt  too  much  benevolence  ,  all  in 
one  lump  together.  However,  it  was  not  the  excel¬ 
lent  Author  s  fault,  that  he  thought  better  of  the 
Age ,  then  it  did  deferve.  His  purpofe  in  it  was  like 
himfeif,  full  of  honor,  and  goodnefs:  mod:  of  the 
other  particulars  of  his  draught,  the  Royal  Society  is 
now  putting  in  praftice. 

I  come  now  to  the  Second  Period  of  my  Narra¬ 
tion  :  wherein  I  promis’d,  to  give  an  account  of  what 
they  did,  till  they-were  publickly  own'd,  incourag’d, 
and  confirm’d  by  Royal  Favor.  *  And  Itruft,  that  I 
(ball  here  produce  many  things  ,  which  will  prove 
their  attempts,  to  be  worthy  of  all  Mens  incouragc- 
ment  :  though  what  was  perform’d  in  this  interval, 
may  be  rather  ftyfd  the  Temporary  Scaffold  about  the 
building,  then  the  Frame  it  jilf.  But  in  my  entrance 
Upon  this  Part,  being  come  to  the  top  of  the  Hill,  I 
begin  to  tremble ,  and  to  apprehend  thegreatnefeof 
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my  Subjeft.  For  I  perceive  that  1  have  led  my  Rea¬ 
ders  Minds  on,  by  fo  long,  and  fo  confident  a  Speech, 
to  expeft  fome  wonderful  Model ,  which  fhall  ,far 
exceed  all  the  former,  that  I  have  acknowledg’d 
to  have  been  imperfeCh  Now,  though  this  were  re¬ 
ally  fo,  as  1  believe  it  is ;  yet  I  queftion,  how  it  will 
look,  after  it  has  been  disfigur’d  by  my  unskilful 
hands.  -  But  the  danger  of  this  ought  to  have  de- 
terr’d  me  in  the  beginning.  It  is  now  too  late  to  look 
back;  and  I  can  only  apply  my  felf  to  that  good  N*- 
ture ,  which  a  Great  Man  has  obferv’d  to  be  fo  pecu¬ 
liar  to  our  Nation ,  that  there  is  fcarce  an  expreffion 
to  fipnifie  it,  in  any  other  Language.  To  this  I 
muft  flye  for  fuccor ,  and  mold  affectionately  intreat 
my  Countrymen,  that  they  would  interpret  my  tail- 
ingsto  be  onely  errors  of  obedience  to  fome5  whole 

commands,  or  defires,!  could  not  refill: :  and  that  they 

would  take  the  meafure  of  the  Royal  Society ,  not  fo 
much  from  my  lame  delcription  of  it ;  as  from  the 
honor,  and  reputation,  of  many  of  thole  Men,  of 
whom  it  is  compos  d. 

I  will  here,  in  the  firft  place ,  contract  into  few  jeft'.  V. . 
Words,  the  whole fnmrne  of  theit.Refelutions ;  which  ^mo/elof 
I  lhall  often  have  occafion  ,  to  touch  upon  \n  parcels,  their  vshek-. 
Their  purpofe  is,  in  fhort,  to  make  faithful  Records ,  deftgn. 
of  all  the  Works  of  Nature ,  or  Art,  which  can  come 
within  their  reach:  that  fo  the  prefent  Age ,  andpo- 
fterity,  may  be  able  to  put  a  mark  on  the  Eirors , 
which  have  been  ftrengthned  by  long  prefcription ; 
to  reftore  the  Truths,  that  have  lain  neglected  :  to 
pufh  on  thofe  ,  which  are  already  known  to  more 
various  ufes :  and  to  make  the  way  more  paflable  to 
what  remains  unreveal’d.  This  is  the  coropafs  of  their 
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Defign.  And  to  accomplifh  this  ^  they  have  indea- 
vor  d ,  to  feparatc  the  knowledge  of  Nature D  from 
the  colours  of  Rhetoric^ the  devices  of  Fancy ,  or  the 
delightful  deceit  of  Fables .  They  have  labor'd  to 
inlarge  it,  from  being  confin’d  to  the  cuftody  of  a 
few  5  or  from  fervitude  to  private  interefts.  They 
have  driven  to  prelerve  it  from  being  over-prefs’d  by 
a  confus’d  heap  of  vain ,  and  ufeleis  particulars  $  or 
from  being  draitned  and  bounded  too  much  up  by 
General  Doctrines.  They  have  try’d,  to  put  it  into  a 
condition  of  perpetual  increafing  5  by  fettling  an  in¬ 
violable  correfpondence  between  the  hand,  and  the 
brain.  They  have  ftudi’d  ,  to  make  it,  not  onely  an 
Enterprile  of  one  feafbn  ,  or  of  feme  lucky  opportu¬ 
nity  3  but  a  bufinefs  of  time  *  a  deddy ,  a  lading,  a 
popular ,  an  uninterrupted  Work.  They  have  at¬ 
tempted  ,  to  free  it  from  the  Artifice  ,  and  Humors, 
and  Pafiions  of  Sefrs  5  to  render  it  an  Indrument, 
whereby  Mankind  may  obtain  a  Dominion  over 
Things ,  and  not  onely- over  one  anothers  Judgements. 
And  ladly,  they  have  begun  to  edablifh  thefe  Refor¬ 
mations  in  Philolophy,  not  lb  much,  by  any  folemni- 
ty  of  Laws ,  or  ofeentation  of  Ceremonies  5  as  by  fo- 
lid  Praftice,  and  examples :  not,  by  a  glorious  pomp 
of  Words  5  but  by  the  filent,  effe&ual,  and  unan- 
fwerable  Arguments  of  real  Produ&ions. 

T  his  will  more  fully  appear,  by  what  I  am  to  fay  on 
thefe  four  particulars  ,  which  fhall  make  up  this  part 
of  my  Relation,  the  Qualifications  of  their  Members  : 
the  manner  of  their  Inquiry  :  their  weekly  Ajjembhes  : 

7  and  their  way  of Re&firtfts- 

*  Members  of  f°r  what  belongs  to  the  Members  themfelves, 

she  Royal  that  are  to  conftitute  the  Society  :  It  is  to  be  noted. 

Society.  .  that 
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that  they  have  freely  admitted  Men  ofdifferent  Reli¬ 
gions,  Countries,  and  Profeffions  of  Life.  This  they 
were  oblig’d  to  do,  or  elfe  they  would  come  far  fhort 
of  the  the  largenefs  of  their  own  Declarations.  For 
they  openly  profefs. not  tolay  the  Foundation  of  an 
Etiglifi,  Scotch,  Irijh,  ropifi,  or  Protcjhmt  Philofophy  y 
but  a  Philofophy  of  Mankind. 

That  the  Church  of  England  ought  not  to  be  appre-  Th.  j  admit 
henfive ,  o£  this  fiec  convcrfe  of  various  Judgments,  ATtn  of  all 
I  (hall  afterwards  manifeft  at  large.  For  the  prefent,  Rstig*0**' 

I  (hall  fra  nek  ly  afiert$  that  our  DoS  rim  5  and  Difci- 
plinefwiil  be  fo  far  from  receiving  damage  by  it  ^that 
it  vvci  e  the  bed:  way  to  make  them  univeriallv  em¬ 
brac’d  5  if  they  were  oftner  brought  to  be  canvas  d 
amidFt  all  (bits  of  oillenters.  It  isdifhonorable  ,  to 
pais  a  hard  Ceniure  on  the  Religions  of  all  other 
Count  lies .  It  concerns  them,  to  look  to  the  rcafbna- 
blencls  of  their  Faith  5  and  it  is  fufficient  for  us.,  to  be 
cdablifh d  in  tne  Truth  of  our  own.  But  yet  this 
companion  I  may  medeftly  make  5  that  there  is  no  * 
one  .Profefl10^  amidd  the  federal  denominations  of 
Chi  if  nans,  that  can  be  expos  d  to  the  fearch  and  fcru~ 
uny  of  its  adverfaries  ,  with  (o  much  lafety  as  ours. 

r  C^Ua!  ^  a^love  others^  to  the  general  R^eafon 

or  Mankind  :  fuch  honorable  (ecurity  it  provides, 
both  for  the  liberty  of  Mens  Minds,  and  for  the  peace 
of  Government :  that  if  feme  Mens  conceptions  were  * 
put  in  pra&ice,  that  all  wife  Men  fhould  have  two  .■ 
Rehgions  5  the  one  ,  a public^  for  their  conformity 
with  the  people  5  the  other,  a  private ,  to  be  kept  to  « 
them  own  Breads ;  I  am  confident,  that  mod  confi- - 
dermg  Men  3  whatever  their  firft  were,  would  make 
ours  their  fecond  ,  if  they  w7ere  well  acquainted  1 
With  it.  Seeing  therefore,  our  Chyrch  would  be  in 

fo.? 


Of  all  Coun¬ 
tries  t 
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fo  fair  a  probability  of  gaining  very  much  ,  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  contention,  and  incounter,  with  other  Sefts  : 

It  cannot  be  indangcrd  by  this  Ailembly }  which 
proceeds  no  farther,  then  to  an  unprejudic’d  mix¬ 
ture  with  them. 

By  their  naturalizing  Men  of  all  Countries ,  they 
have  laid’ the  beginnings  of  many  great  advantages 
for  the  future.  For  by  this  means,  they  will  be  able, 
to  fettle  a  conjlant  Intelligence  ,  throughout  all  civil 
Nations  5  and  make  the  Royal  Society  the  general 
Banci,  and  Free-port  of  the  World :  A  policy  , 
which  whether  it  would  hold  good  ,  in  the  Trade  of 
England ,  I  know  not :  but  fure  it  will  in  the  rhilefo- 
fhy.  We  are  to  overcome  the  myfleriesof  all  the 
Works  of  Nature  ;  and  not  onely  to  profecute  fuch 
as  are  confin’d  to  one  Kingdom  ,  or  beat  upon  one 
fhore.  We  Ihould  not  then  refufe  to  lift  ail  the  aids, 
that  will  come  in,  how  remote  foever.  If  I  could 
fetch  my  materials  whence  I  pleas  cl ,  to  falhion  the 
Idea  of  a  perfect  Philofopher :  he  Ihould  not  be  all 
of  one  clime  ,  but  have  the  different  excellencies  of 
feveral  Countries.  Firft,  he  (hould  have  the  Indujlry , 
ASivity ,  and  Inquijitive  humor  of  the  Dutch ,  f  rench , 
Scotch,  and  Englijh ,  in  laying  the  ground  Work,  the 
heap  of  Experiments :  And  then  he  Ihould  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  cold,  and  circumjpeS ,  and  wary  difpofnion  of 
the  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  in  meditating  upon  them, 
before  he  fully  brings  them  into  fpeculation.  All 
this  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  one  fingle  Man  :  fel- 
dom  in  the  lame  Countrymen  :  It  muft  then  befup- 
ply'd,  as  well  as  it  may,  by  a  Tublich^Council,  where¬ 
in  the  various  difpcfitionsof  all  thefe  Nations ,  may 
be  blended  together.  Tothispurpole,the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  has  made  no  fcruple ,  to  receive  all  inquifitive 

ftrangers 
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Grangers  of  all  Countries  ,  into  its  number. .  And 
this  they  have  conftantly  done,  with  luch  peculiar  re- 
(pedt,  that  they  have  not  oblig’d  them  to  the  charge 
of  contributions :  they  have  always  taken  care,  that 
fomeof  their  Members,  fhould  affift  them  in  inter¬ 
preting  all  that  pafs’d  ,  in  their  publick  Aflemblies : 
and  they  have  freely  open’d  their  Regifters  to  them , 
thereby  inviting  them,  to  communicate  forein  Rari¬ 
ties ,  by  imparting  their  own  difeoveries.  This  has 
been  often  acknowledg’d  ,  by  many  Learned  Men, 
who  have  travelfd  hither}  who  have  been  intro¬ 
duc’d  to  their  meetings ,  and  have  admird  the  de¬ 
cency,  the  gravity ,  the  plainefs ,  and  the  calmnefeof 
their  debates.  This  they  have  publifh’d  to  the  world: 
and  this  has  rous’d  all  our  neighbors  to  fix  their  eies 
upon  England.  From  hence  they  expeft  the  great 
improvements  of  knowledge  will  flow :  and  though, 
perhaps,  they  fend  their  Touth  into  other  parts,  to 
learn  Fajhion ,  and  Breeding :  yet  their  Men  come  hi¬ 
ther  for  nobler  ends }  to  be  inftru&ed  ,  in  the  nt  afiu- 
line ,  and  the  fohd  Arts  of  Life :  which  is  a  matter  of 
as  much  greater  Reputation,  as  it  is  more  honorable, 
to  teach  Philofophers,  than  Children. 

By  their  ad  million  of  Men  of  all  profejjions ,  thefe  ofa!l  pr» - 
two  Benefits  arife  :  The  one ,  that  every  Art ,  and  eve-  fefiont. 
ry  way  of  life  already  eftablifh’d  ,  maybefecure  of 
receiving  no  damage  by  their  Counfels,  A  thing 
which  all  new  Inventions  ought  carefully  to  confult. 

It  is  in  vain ,  to  declare  againft  the  profit  of  the  moft, 
in  any  change  that  we  would  make.  We  muft  not 
always  deal  with  the  violent  current  of  popular  paf- 
fions }  as  they  do  with  the  furious  Eager  in  the  Se¬ 
vern  :  Where  the  fafeft  way  is,  to  fet  the  head  of  the 
Boat  dire&ly  againft  its  force.  But  here  Men  muft 

I  follow 
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follow  the  fhore^  wind  about  leifurably^and  infinuate 
their  ufeful  alterations,by  foft3andunperceivable  de¬ 
grees.  From  the  negleft  of  this  Prudence,  we  often 
fee  men  of  great  Wit,  to  have  been  overborn  by  the 
multitude  of  their  oppofers  5  and  to  have  found  all 
their  fubtile  proje&s  too  weak,  for  cuftom,and  inte- 
refhWhile  being  a  little  too  much  heated  with  a  love 
of  their  own  fancies  5  they  have  rais'd  to  themfelves 
more  Enemies  than  they  needed  to  have  done,  by  , 
defying  at  once, too  many  things  in  ufe.  But  herc,thi$ 
danger  is  very  well  prevented.  For  what  fulpicion 
can  Divinity  ^Law^ox  Phyjic 4,  or  any  other  courfe  of 
life  have,  that  they  (hall  be  impair’d  by  thefe  mens 
labours :  when  they  themfelves  are  as  capable  of  fit¬ 
ting  amongft  them  as  any  others?  Have  they  not  the 
lame  lecurity  that  the  whole  Nation  has  for  its  lives 
and  fortunes  ?  of  which  this  is  efteem’d  the  Eftablifh- 
me'nt,  that  men  of  all  forts,  and  qualities,  give  their 
voice  in  every  law  that  is  made  in  Parliament .  But 
the  other  benefit  is,  that  by  this  equal  Balance  of  all 
Profeflions, there  will  no  one  particular  of  them  over¬ 
weigh  the  other,  or  make  the  Oracle  onely  fpeak  their 
private  fence  :  which  elfe  it  were  impoffible  to  avoid* 
It  is  natural  to  all  Ranks  of  men,  to  havefome  one 
Darling,  upon  which  their  care  is  chiefly  fix’d.  If 
Mechanic ky  alone  were  to  make  a  Philofophy, 
they  would  bring  it  all  into  their  Shops  5  and  force  it 
wholly  to  confift  ofSprings  and  Wheels, and  Weights  ;• 
if  Phyjicians^  they  would  not  depart  fair  from  their 
Art  5  fcarce  any  thing  would  be  confider’d,  befides 
the  Body  of  Man ,  the  Caufes ,  Signs ,  and  Cures  of  Dift 
eafes.  So  much  is  to  be  found  in  Men  of  all  conditi¬ 
ons,  of  that  which  is  call’d  Pedantry  in  Scholars : 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  obftinate  addition,  to 

the 
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the  forms  of  fome  private  life,  and  not  regarding  ge¬ 
neral  things  enough.  This  freedom  therefore,  which 
they  ufe,  in  embracing  all  afliftance,  is  mod  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them :  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  in 
that  they  diligently  fearch  out,  and  join  to  them,all 
extraordinary  men,  though  but  of  ordinary  Trades. 
And  that  they  are  likely  to  continue  this  comprehen- 
five  temper  hereafter,  I  will  fhew  by  one  Inftancc  : 
and  it  is  the  recommendation  which  the  King  himfelf 
was  pleafed  to  make,  of  the  judicious  Author  of  the 
Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  :  In  whofe  Ele¬ 
ction, it  was  fo  farr  from  being  a  prejudice,  that  he  was 
a  Shop-keeper  of  London  3  that  His  Ma  jefty  gave  this 
particular  charge  to  His  Society,  that  if  they  found 
any  more  fuch  Tradefmen,  they  (hould  be  fure  to  ad¬ 
mit  them  all,  without  any  more  ado.  From  hence  it 
may  be  concluded,  what  is  their  inclination  towards 
the  manual  Arts  3  by  the  carefull  regard  which  their 
F ounder ,  and  Patron ,  has  engag’d  them  to  have,  for 
all  forts  of  Mechanic 4  Artifis . 


Rut,  though  the  Society  entertains  very  many  men 
of particular  Profejfions ,  yet  the  farr  greater  Number 
are  Gentlemen ,  free,  and  unconfin’d.  By  the  help  of  Gentlemen. 
this,  there  was  hopefull  Provifion  made  againft  two 
corruptions  of  Learning, which  have  been  long  com¬ 
plain’d  of,  but  never  remov’d  :  The  one ,  that  Know - 
ledge  (till  degenerates.to  confolt prefent profit  too  (0003 
the  other ,that  Philofophers  have  bin  always  Mafiers^  8c 
Scholars  3  fome  impofing,&  all  the  other  fubmitting3 
and  not  as  equal  obfervers  without  dependence. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefo  may  be  call’d,  the  marrying  of  Arts 
too  fi on  3  and  putting  them  to  generation,"  before  Tbetivan- 
they  come  to  be  of  Age  3  and  has  been  the  eaufeof  u&* 

I  2  '  much 
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much  inconvenience.  It  weakens.  their  ftrength} 
It  makes  an  unhappy  difproportion  in  their  increafe  3 
while  not  the  beji, but  the  ntojigainfuU  of  them  florifh ; 
But  above  all,  it  diminiflies  that  very  profit.for  which 
men  ftrive.  It  bufies  them  about  pofleffing  fome  petty 
prize  5  while  Nature  it  felf,  with  all  its  mighty  Trea- 
fures,  flips  from  them  :  and  fo  they  are  ferv  d  like 
feme  foolifib  Guards  3  who, while  they  were  earneft  in 
picking  up  fome  fmall  Money,that  the  Prifener  drop’d 
out  of  his  Pocket,  let  the  Prifoner  himfelf  efcape, 
from  whom  they  might  have  got  a  great  randfom. 
This  is  eafily  declam’d  againft,  but  moft  difficult  to 
be  hindred.  If  any  caution  will  ferve,  it  muft  be  this  y 
to  commit  the  Work  to  the  care  of  fuch  men,  who, 
by  the  freedom  of  their  education^the  plenty  of  thei-r 
eftates,  and  the  ufual  generofity  of  Noble  Bloud, 
may  be  well  fuppo’d  to  be  moft  averle  from  fijeh  for¬ 
did  confiderations. 

The  fecond  Error,  wich  is  hereby  endeavour  d  to 
be  remedied,  is,  that  the  Seats  ofKnowledg,  have 
been  for  the  moft  part  heretofore,  not  Laboratories , 
as  they  ought  to  be 3  but  onely  Scholes ,  where  fome 
have  taught ,  and  all  the  reft  fabferib'd.  The  con fe- 
quences  of  this  arc  very  mifehievous.  For  firft,  as 
many  Learners  as  there  are,  lb  many  hands,  and  brains 
may  ftill  be  reckon’d  upon,  as  ufelefs.  It  being  onely 
the  Afajiers  part,  to  examine,  and  obferve^  and  the 
Dilciples,to  fubmit  with  filence,  to  what  they  con¬ 
clude.  But  belides  this,  the  very  inequality  of  the 
Titles  of  Teachers j  and  Scholar s0  does  very  much  fup- 
prefs,  and  tame  mens  Spirits  5  which  though  it  fhould 
be  proper  for  Difciplinc  and  Education  3  yet  is  by  no 
means  confiftent  with  a  free  Philofophical  Confutati¬ 
on.  Ids  undoubtedly  true  3  that  fcarce  any  man's 
H  -  mind 
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mind,  is  fo  capable  of  thinking  ftronglyjn  the  prefence 
of  one,  whom  he  fears  and  reverences  ;  as  he  is,  when 
that  reftraint  is  taken  off.  And  this  is  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  thefe  weightier  matters;  but  alfo  (to  give 
a  lighter  inftance)  in  the  Arts  of  Difeonrfe,  8c  raillery 
thtmfelvcs.  For  we  have  often  feenmenof  bold  tem-^ 
pers,  that  have  over-aw’d  and  govern’d  the  Wit  of 
mod  Companies  ;  to  have  been  difturb  d,  and  dumb, 

&  bafhful  as  children,  when  fome  other  man  has  been 
near, who  us’d  to  out-talk  them.  Such  a  kind  of  natu¬ 
ral  foveraignty  there  is,  in  fome  mens  minds  over  o- 
thersiwhich  muft  needs  be  farr  greater, when  it  is  ad¬ 
vanc’d  by  long  ufe,Sc  the  venerable  name  of  a  Mijler. 

I  fhall  only  mention  one  prejudice  morc,8c  that  is  this  ; 

That  from  this  onely  teaching,  and  learning,  there 
does  not  onely  follow  a  continuance,  but  an  incieale 
of  the  yoak  upon  ourRcafons.  For  thofe  who  take 
their  opinions  from  others  Rules,  are  commonly 
firiftcr  Impofersupon  their  Scholars,  than  their  own 
Authors  were  on  them,  or  than  the  firft  Inventors  of 
things  themfelves  are  upon  others.  Whatever  the 
caufc  of  this  be  $  whether  the  firft  men  are  made 
meek,  and  gentle,  by  their  long  fearch,  and  by  better 
underftandingall  the  difficulties  of  Knowledge  while 
thofe  that  learn  afterwards,  onely  haftily  catching 
things  in  imall  Syjlems ,  are  foonfatisfy  d,  befbie  they 
have  broken  their  pride, Sc  fo  become  more  imperious: 
or,  whether  it  ariles  from  hence,that  the  lame  mean- 
nefs  of  Soul ,  which  made  them  bound  their  thoughts 
by  others  Precepts,  makes  them  alfo  infolent  to  their 
inferiors;  as  we  always  find  cowards  the  moft  cruel:  or 
whatever  other  caufe  may  be  alleg’d ;  the  obftrvation 
is  certain,  that  the  fuccefjors  are  uiually  more  pofittve, 
and  Tyrannical, than  th e  beginners  of  Setts. 
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If  then  there  can  be  any  cure  devis’d  for  this  5  it 
muft  be  no  other,  than  to  form  an  Ajjembly  at  one  time, 
whofe  privileges  fhall  be  the  fame  5  whofe  gain  fhall 
be  in  common  5  whofe  Members  were  not  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  each  other.  But  after  all,  even  this 
cannot  be  free  from  prevarication  in  all  future  Ages. 
So  apt  are  fome  to  diftruft,  and  others  to  confide  too 
much  in  themlelves :  fo  much  fweetneft  there  is,  in 
leading  parties:  fo  much  pride,  in  following  aFafti- 
on :  fuch  various  artifices  there  are,  to  enfnare  mens 
TaJJicns ,  and  foon  after  their  Vnderjlandings .  All 
thefe  hazards,  and  many  more,  are  to  be  fuppos'd  3 
which  it  is  impoffible,  for  mortal  Wit,  wholly  to  fore¬ 
fee, much  lefs  to  avoid.  But  yet  we  have  left  ground 
of  jealoufie  from  this  Inftitution,  than  any  other,  not 
only,becaufe  they  only  deal  in  matters  of  which 
are  not  fo  eafily  perverted  3  but  allb  upon  fecurity  of 
the  Inclinations  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  it  felf.  This,  I  hope,  mod  men  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  I  will  take  the  penjiiffion,  to  fay  in 
general  of  them,  that  in  all  paji  and  frefent  times,  I 
am  confident,  there  can  never  be  (hewn,  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Contemporaries ,  in  lb  narrow  a  fpace  of 
the  World,  that  lov’d  truth  fo  zealoully  3  fought  it  fo 
confrantly  3  and  upon  whole  labours,  mankind  might 
fo  freely  rely.  This  I  fpeak,  not  out  of  Bravery  to 
Foreiners  (before  whofe  eyes,  I  believe  this  negli¬ 
gent  Difcourle  will  never  appear)  but  to  the  learned 
Men  of  this  Nation^  who  are  better  Judges  of  what  I 
lay.  And  this  too,  I  dare  affirm,  in  an  Age,  wherein  I 
expeft  to  be  condemn’d  of  falfhood,or  partiality ,for 
this  Charafter,  which  I  have  given.  For  lb  it  happens, 
that  we  are  now  arriv’d  at  that  exceffive  ceniuring 
humor,  that  he  who  takes  upon  him  to  commend  any 

thing, 
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thing,  though  never  fo  worthy,  will  raife  to  himfelf 
farr  more  Enemies  than  Friends.  And  indeed  this 
fowrnefs  of  Criticism ,  which  now  bears  all  down  be¬ 
fore  it,  is  very  injurious  to  the  honour  of  our  Coun¬ 
trey.  For  by  defpiling  men,  for  not  being  abfolutely 
excellent  5  we  keep  them  from  being  fo  •  while  ad - 
monitions ,  join'd  with  praifes  f,  and  reproofs ,  with  di - 
retlions  5  would  quickly  bring  all  things  to  a  higher 
perfe&ion.  But  the  rudenefs  of  fuch  Critichy ,  I  do 
not  fo  much  regard^as  the  objections  of  Ibberer  men, 
who  have  a  real  good  will  to  the  promotion  of  this 
defign,and  yet  may  be  a  little  diflatisfy’d  in  this  place. 

For  here  especially  they  may  doubt  of  two  things. 

The  firff, whether  the  Royal  Society, being  fo  numerous 
as  it  is,  will  not  in  fhort  time  be  diverted  from  its  pri¬ 
mitive  purpofe^feeing  there  wil  be  fcarce  enough  men 
of Philofbphical  temper  always  found,  tofillitup«> 
and  then  others  will  crowd  in,  who  have  not  the  fame 
bent  of  mind  5  and  fb  the  whole  bufinels  will  inlen- 
fibly  bemade,rather  a  matter  ofnoile  and  pomp, than 
of  real  benefit  ?  The  fecond,  Whether  their  number 
being  lb  large,  will  not  afright  private  men,  from  im¬ 
parting  many  profitable  fecrets  to  them  5  left  they 
fhould  thereby  become  common,  and  fo  they  be  de¬ 
priv'd  of  the  gain,  which  elfe  they  might  be  fure  of, 
if  they  kept  them  to  themfelvs. 

To  the  firft,I  fliall  reply,  That  this  fcruple  is  of  no  Seft.vfii. 
force,  in  relpeft  of  the  Age  wherein  we  live.  For  now  A  defence  of 
the  Genius  of  Experimenting  is  fo  much  difpers  d,  that  the  ^?r«p7 
even  in  this  Nation ,  if  there  were  one,  or  two  more  3tir 

fuch  Ajfemblies  fettled  5  there  could  not  be  wanting  nLm  n ' 
able  men  enough,  to  carry  them  on.  All  places  and 

corners  are  now  bufie,  and  warm  about  this  Work : 

and 
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and  we  find  many  Noble  Rarities  to  be  every  day 
given  in,  not  onely  by  the  hands  of  Learned  and  pro- 
fefs’d  Philofophcrs }  but  from  the  Shops  of  Mecha- 
nicks  5  from  the  Voyages  of  Merchants from  the 
Ploughs  of  Husbandmen  }  from  the  Sports,  the  Fifli- 
ponds,the  Parks, the  Gardens  of  Gentlemen^  the  doubt 
therefore  will  onely  touch  future  Ages .  And  even 
for  them  too,  we  may  fecurely  promife}  that  they 
will  not, for  a  long  timeTe  barren  ofa  Race  of  Inqui¬ 
sitive  minds,  when  the  way  is  now  (o  plainly  trac  d 
out  before  them }  when  they  (hall  have  tafted  of thefc 
firft  Fruits,  and  have  been  excited  by  this  Example. 
There  was  fcarce  ever  yet,  any  the  mcaneft  Seft,  or 
the  meft  contemptible  Opinion,  that  was  utterly  ex- 
tinguifh’d  in  its  Cradle.Whether  they  deferv’d  to  live, 
or  not,  they  all  had  their  courfe  5  fome  longer,  fomc 
fhorter,  according  as  they  could  combine  with  the 
Interefts,  or  affettions,of  the  Countreys  where  they 
began.  What  reafon  then  have  we  to  bode  ill  alone 
to  this  Injiitution  5  which  is  now  fo  earneftly  em¬ 
brac’d  5  and  which,  the  older  it  grows,  cannot  but 
(Fill  appear  more  inoffenfive?  If  we  onely  requir’d 
perfcS  rhilefophers ,  to  manage  this  employment,  it 
were  another  cafe.  For  then  I  grant  it  were  impro¬ 
bable,  that  threefcore,  or  an  hundred  fuch  fhould 
meet  in  one  time.  But  here  it  is  far  otherwife.  ■  If  we 
cannot  have  a  fufficient  choice  of  thofe  that  are  (kill’d 
in  all  Divine  and  human  things  (which  was  the  an- 
tient  definition  of  a  Philofopher)  it  fuffices,  if  many 
of  them  be  plain,  diligent,  and  laborious  obfervers : 
fuch,  who, though  they  bring  not  much  knowledg,y  et 
bring  their  hands,  and  their  eyes  uncorrupted :  fuch 
as  have  not  their  Brains  infe&ed  by  falfe  Images}  and 
can  honeftly  aflift  in  the  examining ,  and  Regijir/ng 

what 
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what  the  others  reprefent  to  their  view.  It  Items 
ftrange  to  me,  that  men  fhould  confpire,  to  believe 
all  things  more  perplex’d,  and  difficult,  than  indeed 
they  are.  This  may  be  (hewn  in  mod  other  matters^but 
in  this  particular  in  hand,  it  is  moft  evident.  Men  did 
generally  think, that  no  man  was  fit  to  meddle  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  confequence,  but  he  that  had  bred  himfelf 
up  in  a  long  courfe  ofDifcipline  for  that  purpofe  5  that 
had  the  habit,  the  gefture,  the  look  of  a  Philofopher, 
Whereas  experience  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that 
greater  things  are  produc’d,  by  the  free  way,  than 
th t  formal.  This  miftake  may  well  be  compar  d,  to 
the  conceit  we  had  of  Sonldiers ,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  Warrs  None  was  thought  worthy  of  that 
name,  blithe  that  could  fhew  his  wounds,  and  talk 
aloud"  of  his  exploits  in  the  Low  Countreys.  VY  hereas 
thevvhole  bufincfs  of  fighting,  was  afterwards  chiefly 
perform’d  by  untraveli'd  Gentlemen. raw  Citizens ,and 
Generals ,  that  had  fcarce  ever  before  feen  a  Battel. 
But  to  fay  no  more,  it  is  fo  farr  from  being  a  blemifh^ 
that  it  is  rather  the  excellency  of  this  Inftitution, that 
men  of  various  Studies  are  introducd.  For  fo  there 
will  be  always  many  fincere  witnefles  ftanding  by, 
whom  felf-love  wil  not  perfuadeto  report  fallly,nor 
heat  of  invention  carry  to  fwallow  a  deceit  too  loon  3 
as  having  themfelves  no  hand  in  the  making  of  the 
Experiment,  but  cnely  in  the  Infpe&ion.  So  cautious 
ought  men  to  be,  in  pronouncing  even  upon  Matters 
of  Fad.  The  whole  care  is  not  to  be  trufted  to  Jingle 
men:  not  to  a  Company  all  of  one  mind 3  not  to 
Philofopher s  3  not  to  devout ,  and  religious  men  alone  : 
By  all  thefe  we  have  been  already  deluded  3  even  by 
thole  whom  I  laft  nam'd,  who  ought  moft  of  ail 

to  abhorr  falfhood  3  of  whom  yet  many  have  mul- 

K  tipiy'd 
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tiply’d  upon  us,  infinite  Stories,  and  falfe  Miracles., 
without  any  regard  to  Confidence.,  or  Truth. 

To  the  fiecond  Objection  I  (hall  briefly  anflwer  $  that 
if  all  the  Authors,  or  Poffeflfcrs  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
ventions.,  ihould  confipire  to  conceal  all,  that  was  in 
their  power,  from  them  5  yet  the  Method ,  which  they 
take, will  quickly  make  abundant  reparation  for  that 
defed.  If  they  cannot  come  atNature  in  its  particular 
Stream  s^  they  will  have  it  in  the  Fountain.  If  they  could 
be  (hut  out  from  the  Clofets  of  Phyftcians ,  or  the 
Work-houfies  of  Mechanic's  ,  yet  with  the  fame,  or 
with  better  forts  of  Inftruments,  on  more  material 
by  more  hands, with  a  more  rational  light, they  would 
not  onely  reftore  again  the  old  Arts,  but  find  out, 
perhaps^  many  more  of  farr  greater  importance.  But 
I  need  not  lay  much  trefis  upon  that  hope  5  when 
there  is  no  queftion  at  all,  but  all,  or  the  greateft  part 
of  fiich  Domejiick^  Receipts ,  and  Curiofities,  will  fioon 
flow  into  this  publicly  Treafure .  How7  few  fiecretshave 
there  been,  though  never  fio  gainful,  that  have  been 
long  conceal’d  from  the  whole  World  by  their  Au¬ 
thors  .<?  Were  not  all  the  lead  Arts  of  life  at  firft  pri¬ 
vate?  Were  not  Watches ,  or  Locks ^  or  Guns ,  or 
Printings  or  lately  the  Borv-dye.^  devis’d  by  particular 
men ,  but  loon  made  common  <?  If  neither  chance ,  nor 
friendjhip ,  nor  Treachery  of  fervants,  have  brought 
fuch  things  out  5  yet  we  fee  ojlentation  alone,  to  be 
every  day  powerful  enough  to  do  it.  This  defire  of 
glory,  and  to  be  counted  Authors  5  prevails  on  all, 
even  on  many  of  the  dark  and  relerv'd  Chymijls  them- 
felves :  who  are  ever  printing  their  greateft  my  de¬ 
fies  5  though  indeed  they  fieem  to  do  it,  with  fio  much 
reludancy,and  with  a  willingnels  to  hide  ftill  ^  which, 
makes  their  fyk  to  referable  the  fmoa ^  in  which  they 
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deal.  Well  then;,  if  this  difpofition  be  fo  univerfal  5  why 
fhould  we  think,  that  the  Inventors,  will  be  only  ten¬ 
der,  and  backward  to  the  Royal  Society  }  From  which 
they  will  not  only  reap  themoft  folid  honor  $  but  will 
alfo  receive  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  of  ffcill  retaining 
the  great eji  part  of  the  profit  ?  But  if  all  this  fhould 
fail  5  there  ftill  remains  a  refuge,  which  will  put  this 
whole  matter  out  of  difpute  :  and  that  is,  that  the 
Royal  Society  will  be  able  by  degrees,  to  purchafe 
fuch  extraordinary  inventions,  which  are  now  clofe 
lock’d  up  in  Cabinets  5  and  then  to  bring  them  into 
one  common  Stock,  which  fhall  be  upon  all  occafions 
expos’d  to  all  mens  ufe.  This  is  a  mo  ft  heroich^Inven - 
tion  :  For  by  fuch  concealments,  there  may  come  very 
much  hurt  to  mankind.  If  any  certain  remedy  fhould 
be  found  out  againft  an  Epidemical  difeafe  5  if  it  were 
fufferd  to  be  ingrofs’d  by  one  man, [there would  be 
great  fwarms  fwept  away,  which  otherwife  might  be 
eafily  fav’d.  I  fhall  inftance  in  the  Sweating- Sick^ 
nefi.  The  Medicine  for  it  was  almoft  infallible  :  But, 
before  that  could  be  generally  publifh’d,  it  had  al¬ 
moft  difpeopl’d  whole  Towns.  If  the  fame  difeafe 
Ihould  have  return’d ,  it  might  hare  been  again 
as  deftruftive,  had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care,  to 
fet  down  the  particular  courfe  oiPhyfick^iox  it,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Seventh ,  and  fo  put  it  beyond 
the  poffibility  of  any  private  man  $  invading  it.  This 
ought  to  be  imitated  in  all  other  foveraign  cures  of  the 
like  nature,  to  avoid  fuch  dreadful  cafualties.  The 
Artificers  fhould  reap  the  common  crop  of  their  Arts  : 
but  the  publicly  fhould  ftill  have  Title  to  the  miracu¬ 
lous  produ&ions.  It  fhould  be  fb  appointed,asit  is  in 
the  profits  of  mens  Lands :  where  the  Corn, and  Graft, 
and  Timber,  and  fome  courfer  Metals  belong  to  the 
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owner :  But  the  Royal  Mines ,  in  whole  ground  foever 
they  are  difcover’d,  are  no  man's  propriety,  but  ftill 
fall  to  the  Crown. 

Thefe  therefore  are  the  Qualities ,  which  they  have 
principally  requir’d,  in  thofe,  whom  they  admitted  ; 
ftill  referving  to  themfelves  a  power  o(  increafing,  or 
keeping  to  their  number,  as  they  faw  occafion.  By 
this  means,  they  have  given  aflurance  of  an  eternal 
quietnefs,  and  moderation,  in  their  experimental  pro- 
grefs  5  becaufe  they  allow  themfelves  to  differ  in  the 
weightieft  matter,  even  in  the  way  of  Salvation  it  felff 
By  this  they  have  taken  care,  that  nothing  fhall  be  (o 
remote,  as  to  efcape  their  reach :  becaufe  feme  of 
their  Members  are  ftill  fcattered  abroad,  in  moft  of 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  Earth.  By  this,  they  have 
provided, that  no  profitable  thing  fhall  feem  too  mean 
for  their  conlideration ,  feeing  they  have  fome  a- 
mongft  them,  whofe  life  is  employ’d  about  little 
things,  as  well  as  great.  By  this  they  have  broken 
down  the  partition  wall,  and  made  a  fair  entrance 
for  all  conditions  of  men  to  engage  in  thefe  Studies  * 
which  were  heretofore  affrighted  from  them,  by  a 
groundless  apprehenfion  of  their  chargeableneft,  and 
difficulty.  Thus  they  have  form’d  that  Society ,  which 
intends  a  Philofophyt  for  the  ufe  of  Cities ,  and  not  for 
the  retirements  of  Schools  ,to  refemble  the  Cities  them¬ 
felves:  which  are  compounded  of  all  forts  of  men,  of 
the  Gown,  of  the  Sword, ,  of  the  Shop,  of  the  Field,  of 
the  Conn  t,  of  the  Sea  3  all  mutually  affiffing  each 
other. 

Sea.  IX.  Let  us  next  confidcr  what  conrfe  of  Inquiry  they 
Their  courfe  take,  to  make  all  their  Labours  unite  for  the  lervice 
of  Inquiry,  of  man-kind  :  And  here  1  fhall  infift  on  their  Expence. , 

their 
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their  Infiruments 5  their  Matter  ,  and  their  Method . 

Of  the  Stock,  upon  which  their  Expence  has  been  Their  Ex 
hitherto  defraid,  I  can  fay  nothing,  that  is  very  rnagni -  p^ce, 
ficent:  feeing  they  have  rely’d  upon  no  more  than 
fbme  fmall  Admijf on-money ,  and  vpeekjy  Contributions 
amongft  themfelves.  Such  a  Revenue  as  this, can  make 
no  great  found,  nor  amount  to  any  vafifumm .  But 
yet,  I  fhall  fay  this  for  it,  that  it  was  the  onely  way, 
which  could  have  been  begun,  with  a  fecurity  of  fuc- 
cels, in  that  condition  of  things.  The  public 4  Faith  of 
Experimental  Philofophy^  was  not  then  ftrong  enough, 
to  move  Men  and  Women  of  all  conditions,  to  bring 
in  their  Bracelets  and  Jewels,  towards  the  carrying 
of  it  on.  Such  affections  as  thole  may  be  rais’d  by  a 
mif guided  zeal  5  but  feldom,  or  never,  by  calm  and 
unpaffionate  Reafon.  It  was  therefore  well  ordain'd, 
that  the  firft  Benevolence  fhould  come  from  the  Expe¬ 
rimenters  themfelves .  Ifthey  had  fpeedily  at  firfl:  call'd 
for  mighty  Treafures  5  and  laid  aloud,  that  their  Enter- 
prifo  requir’d  the  Exchequer  of  a  Kingdom  $  they 
would  onely  have  been  contemn’d, as  vain  Projectors, 

So  ready  is  man-kind,  to  fufpeft  all  new  undertakings 
to  be  Cheats,  and  ckimreraes  5  efpecialy,  when  they 
feem  chargeable  :  that  it  may  be, many  excellent  things 
have  been  loft  by  that  jealoufie.  Of  this  we  have  a 
fatal  Inftance  amongft  cur  felves.  For  it  was  this  fear 
of  being  circumvented,  that  made  one  of  our  wifeft 
Kings  delay  Columbus  too  long,  when  he  came  with 
the  promife  of  a  nevo  World  :  whereas  a  little  more 
confidence  in  his  4rt ,  and  a  fmall  charge  in  furnifhing 
out  feme  few  Ships,  <  would  have  yearly  brought  all 
the  Silver  of  the  Wejl-Indies  to  London ,  which  now 
arrives  at  Sevill. 

This  fufpicion,  which  is  fo  natural  to  mens  breafts^ 
r  could 
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could  not  any  way  harm  the  Royal  Societies  eftablifh- 
ment:  feeing  its  firft  claims,  and  pretenfions  were  fo 
modeft.  And  yet  I  fhall  prefume  to  aflure  the  World  3 
that  what  they  fhall  raife  on  thefe  mean  Foundations, 
will  be  more  anfwerable  to  the  largenefs  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  than  to  the  narrowncfs  of  their  beginnings. 
This  I  fpeak  fo  boldly,  not  onely  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
generally  found  true  5  that  thofe  things,  which  have 
been  fmall  at  firft,  have  oftener  grown  greater ,  than 
thofe  which  have  begun  upon  a  wider  bottom,  which 
have  commonly  flood  at  a  flay :  But  alfo  in  refpeft  of 
the  prefent  prevailing  Genius  of  the  Englifij  Nation. 

It  is  moft  ufeally  found,  that  every  People,  hasfbme 
oneftudyor  other  in  their  view,  about  which  their 
minds  are  moft  intent,  and  their  Purfes  readier  to 
open.  This  is  fometimes  a  profufion  in  Habit ,  and 
Dyet  3  fometimes  Religious  Buildings  3  and  fometimes 
the  Civil  Ornaments  of  their  Cities,  and  Country. 
The  firft  of  thefe  will  fhortly  vanifh  from  amongft 
us^  by  the  irrefiftible  correction  of  the  King’s  own  ex¬ 
ample  .•  the  next  is  of  late  years  very  fenfibly  abated : 
and  it  is  the  laft  of  the  three  towards  which  mens 
defires  are  moft  propenfe.  To  evidence  this  3  I  think 
lt’may  be  calculated,thatfincethe  Kings  Return, there 
have  been  more  A£ls  of  Parliament ,  for  the  clearing 
and  beautifying  of  Streets,  for  the  repayring  of  High - 
rcayes ,  for  the  cutting  of  Rivers ,  for  the  increafe  of 
Manufactures ,  for  the  fetting  on  foot  the  Trade  of 
Fiftiing,  and  many  other  fuch  Publick  Works,  to  a- 
dorn  the  State  3  than  in  divers  Ages  before.  This  Ge¬ 
neral  Temper  being  well  weigh’d  3  it  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gin'd, that  the  Nation  will  withdraw  its  afliftance  from 
the  Royal  Society  alone  3  which  does  not  intend  to 
ftop  at  feme  particular  benefit 9  but  goes  to  the  root 
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of  all  noble  inventions ,  and  propofes  an  infalliole 
courfe  to  make  England  the  glory  of  the  Wedern 
world. 

This  my  Love,  and  my  Hopes  prompt  me  to  fay. 
Eut  befides  this,  there  is  one  thing  more  ,  that  per- 
fuades  me,  that  the  Royal  Society  will  be  Immortal . 
And  that  is,  that  if  their  Stock  fhould  ftill  continue 
narrow,  yet  even  upon  that,  they  will  be  able  to  free 
themfelves  from  all  difficulties,  and  to  make  a  con- 
dant  increafe  of  it,  by  their  managing.  There  is 
fcarce  any  thing,has  more  hindred  the  True  Fhilofophy  5 
than  a  vain  opinion,  that  men  have  taken  up,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  in  it,  to  any  purpofe,  but  upon  a 
vafi  charge,  and  by  a  mighty  Revenue .  Men  commonly 
think,  that  the  pit^  in  which  (according  to  Democri¬ 
tus)  Truth  lyes  hid,  is  bottomlcfs :  and  that  it  will  de¬ 
vour,  whatever  is  thrown  into  it,  without  being  the 
fuller.  This  falfe  conception  had  got  fo  much  ground, 
that  addon  as  a  man  began  to  put  his  hands  to  Expe¬ 
riments  >  he  was  prefently  given  over,  as  impovtridft 
and  undone.  And  indeed  the  Enemies  of  Real 
Knowledge, had  fome  appearance  of  Realon  to  con¬ 
clude  this  heretofore :  becaufe  they  had  leen  the  great 
Edates  of  fome  chymijls  melted  away,  without  any 
thing  left  behind, to  make  recompencc.  But  this  ima¬ 
gination  can  now  no  longer  prevail.  Men  now  under¬ 
hand,  that  Philofophy  needs  not  fo  great  a  prodiga¬ 
lity  to  maintain  it ;  that  the  mod  profitable  Tryals  are 
not  always  the  mod  cojlly  :  that  the  bed  Inventions 
have  not  been  found  out  by  the  richefi ,  but  by  the 
mod  prudent ,  and  Indujlrious  Obfervers  :  that  the 
right  Art  of  Experimenting ,  when  it  is  once  fet  for¬ 
ward,  will  go  near  to  luftain  it  felf.  This  I  fpeak,  not 

to  dop  mens  future  Bounty,by  a  Philofophical  Boad, 

that 
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that  the  Royal  Society  has  enough  already  :  But  rather- 
to  encourage  them  to  caff  in  more  help  5  by  fhewing 
them,  what  return  may  be  made  from  a  little,  by  a 
wife  adminiftration. 

Of  the  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  Injlruments , 
which  it  lyes  in  their  power  to  ufe  5  I  will  give  no 
other  proof,  then  the  wonderfull  perfeftion  to  which 
all  Manual  Arts  have  of  late  years  arriv’d.  Men  now 
generally  underhand,  to  employ  thofe  very  Tools 
which  the  Antients  lent  us,  to  infinite  more  Works, 
than  formerly  :  they  have  alfo  of  late  devis'd  a  great 
multitude  of  all  forts,  which  were  before  unknown : 
and  befides,  we  may  very  well  expert,  that  time  will 
every  day  bring  forth  more.  For,  according  as  the 
matter  to  work  upon  does  abound, the  greater  plenty 
of  Injlruments,  muff  by  confequence  follow  :  fiich  a 
connexion  there  is  between  Inventions ,  and  the 
means  of  Inventing,  that  they  mutually  increafeeach 
other. 

I  might  be  as  large,  as  I  pleas’d,  in  this  particular  5 
in  running  through  fome  part  of  all  the  Innumerable 
Arts  of  the  IVefiern  worlds  and  it  were  not  difficult 
to  fhew,  that  the  ordinary  fhops  of  Mechanichy ,  are 
now  as  full  of  rarities ,  as  the  Cabinets  of  the  former 
noblcjl  Mathematicians.  But  I  will  leave  that  fubjefr, 
which  is  fo  familiar  to  all  5  and  choole  rather,  to  fetch 
a  confirmation  of  this,  even  from  thofe  Countreys, 
which  (after  the  manner  of  the  Antients )  we  call 
Barbarous.  And  in  going  thither  for  an  example,  I 
have  a  farther  end.  In  my  foregoing  difeourfe,  I  try’d 
to  make  out  the  advantages  of  the  Moderne  Times, 
above  the  antient  3  by  following  the  progrefs  of 
Learning, down  through  their  tracks  to  which  Scho¬ 
lars 
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lars  ufually  confine  it  3  I  will  now  alfo  ftrengthen 
that  argument  5  by  briefly  comparing  the  (kill,  and 
the  works  of  the  unlearned  parts  of  the  prefect  world, 
with  thofe  that  are  pajl.  The  antient  Barbarians  then, 
thofe  Nations  I  mean,  who  lay  without  the  circle  of 
thole  Arts  which  we  admire  5  the  G  aides,  the  Britain s, 
the  Germans,  xhe  Scythians,  have  (carceleft  any  foot- 
fteps  behind  them>  to  (hew  that  they  were  rational 
men.  Mod:  of  them  were  lavage  in  their  pra&ices  5 
grols  in  their  contrivances  5  ignorant  of  all,  that 
might  make  life  either  life,  or  pleafant.  Thus  it  was 
with  them,  and  this  all  Hiftory  (peaks  with  one  voice  : 
whereas  the  Barbarians  of  our  Times  (if  I  may  take 
the  liberty  (till  to  ufe  that  word,  which  the  pride  of 
Greece  firft  brought  into  fafhion)  the  Turkic the  Moors , 
the  Eajl-Indians ,  and  even  the  Americans ,  though 
they  too  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  our  Scien¬ 
ces  5  yet  by  the  help  of  an  Vniverjal  Lights  which 
feemsto  overfpread  thi sAge,  are  in  leveral  Handi¬ 
crafts  moft  ready,  and  dextrous  :  inlomuch  that  in 
fome,  they  can  fcarce  be  imitated  by  the  Europeans 
themfelves.  I  (hall  leave  it  to  any  man,  to  conje¬ 
cture  from  hence,  which  of  thefe  two  times  has  the 
Prerogative }  and  how  much  better  helps  are  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  found  at  this  day,  in  the  moft  Civil  Coun¬ 
tries  :  when  we  now  find  (b  much  artifice,  amongft 
thofe  our  Contemporaries ,  who  only  follow  rude,  and 
untaught  Nature. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  matter ,  about  which  they  xr 
have  been  already  conver(ant,and  intend  to  be  here-  ^ 
after  5  there  can  be  no  better  meafure  taken,  than  by  ur t 
giving  a  general  projpeff  of  all  the  objeCts  of  mens 
thoughts :  which  can  be  nothing  elfe,but  either  God,ox 
Men, or  Nature .  L  As 
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As  for  the  Firff,  they  meddle  no  otherwife  with 
Divine  things 3  than  onely  as  the  Power,  and  IVifdon /, 
and  Goodr/efs  of  the  Creator  ,  is  difplay’d  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  order3and  workman-fhip  of  the  Creatures.  Ft 
cannot  be  deny’d,  but  it  lies  in  the  Natural  Philofi - 
hands,  be  ft  to  advance  that  part  of  Divinity  : 
which,  though  it  fills  not  the  mind/Xvith  fuch  tender , 
and  powerful  contemplations,  as  that  which  (hews  us 
Man's  Redemption  by  a  Mediator  5  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  pafs’d  by  unregarded  :  but  is  an  excellent 
ground  to  eftablifh  the  other.This  \s  a  Religion, wbdeh 
is  confirm’djby  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  forts 
of  Worfhips :  and  may  ferve  in  refpeft  to  Chrijlianity, 
as  Solomons  Porch  to  the  temple  5  into  the  one  the 
Heathens  themfelvs  did  alfo  enter  5  but  into  the  other., 
onely  God’s  peculiar  People. 

In  men.,  may  be  confider’d  the  Faculties,  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  their  Souls  5  The  conjiitution  of  their  Bodies, 
and  the  works  of  their  Hands.  Of  thefe3  the  firft  they^ 
omit :  both  becaufe  the  knowledg  and  direction  of 
them  have  been  before  undertaken,  by  feme  Arts ,  on 
which  they  have  no  mind  to  intrench,  as  the  Politicks , 
Morality, and  Oratory  :  and  alfo  becaufe  the  Reafin, the 
Vnderjianding,  the  Tempers,  the  Will,  the  Pajfionsoi 
Men.,  are  fo  hard  to  be  reduc’d  to  any  certain  obier- 
vation  of  the  fenfes  5  and  afford  fo  much  room  to  the 
ohfervers  to  falfifie  or  counterfeit :  that  it  fuch  dif 
courfes  fhould  be  once  entertain’d  5  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  talking ,  infteed  of  working  , 
xthich  they  carefully  avoid.  Such  fubjefts  therefore 
as  thefe.they  have  hitherto  kept  out.  But  yet,when 
they  (hall  have  made  more  progrefs }  in  material 
things.,  they  will  be  in.  a- condition,  of  pronouncing 
more  boldly  on  them  too.  For.,  though  Man’s  Soul, 
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and  Body  are  not  onely  one  natural  Engine  (as  fume 
have  thought)  of  whofe  motions  of  all  forts,  there 
may  be  as  certain  an  accompt  given,  as  of  thofe  of  a 
Watch  or  Clock :  yet  by  long  Undying  of  theSpirits, 
of  the  Blend,  of  the  Nourijhment,  of  the  parts,  of  the 
Difeafes,  of  the  advantages,  of  the  accidents  which 
belong  to  humane  bodies  (all  which  will  come  within 
their  Province  )  there,  without  queftion,  be  very 
neer  ghefles  made,  even  at  the  more  exalted,  and  im¬ 
mediate  Actions  of  the  *«/;  and  that  too,  without 
deftroying  its  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Being. 

Thefe  two  Subje&s,  God,  and  the  Soul ’  being  onely 
forborn :  In  all  the  reft,  they  wander,  at  their  plea- 
lure  :  In  the  frame  of  Mens  bodies, the  ways  for  ftrong, 
healthful,  and  long  life  :  In  the  Arts  of  Mens  Hands , 
thofe  that  either  necejj/ty,  convenience ,or  delight  have 
produc’d  :  In  the  works  of  Nature,  their  helps,  their 
varieties,  redundancies,  and  defeats :  and  in  bringing 
all  thele  to  the  ufes  of  humane  Society. 

In  their  'Method  of  Inquiring ,1  will  obferve,how  they  Se&.  X  IT. 
have  behav'd  themfelves,  in  things  that  might  be  Thtir  Me- 
brought  within  their  ovon  Touch  and  Sight  :  and  how  thoti  ef 
in  thofe,  which  are  fo  remote,  and  hard  to  be  come  V*rb 

by,  that  about  them,  they  were  forc'd  to  truft  the 
reports  of  others . 

In  the  firfl  kind  ;  l  (hall  Jay  it  down,  as  their  Fun- 
damental  Laro ,  that  whenever  they  could  poflibly 
get  to  handle  the  fub  je&,  the  Experiment  was  (till  per¬ 
form’d  by  fame  of  the  Members  themfelves.  The 
want  of  this  cxa&nefs ,  has  very  much  diminiftfd  the 
credit  of  former  Natnralijls.  It  might  elfe  have  feenfd 
ftrange,  that  fo  many  men  of  Wit,  fetting  fo  many 
hands  on  work  5  being  fo  watchful  to  catch  up  all  re- 
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iations,from  Woods,  Fields,  Mountains,Rivers,  Seas, 
and  Lands  5  and  feathering  their  Penfions  fo  liberally  3 
fhould  yet  be  able  to  colled  fo  few  Obfervations, 
that  have  been  judicious  or  ufeful.  But  the  Reafon  is 
plain  5  for  while  they  thought  it  enough,  to  be  onely 
Receivers  of  others  Intelligence  5  they  have  either  em¬ 
ploy’d  Ignorant  fearchers,  who  knew  not  how  to  di- 
geft  or  diftinguifh  what  they  found  :  or  frivolous  ^who 
always  lov’d  to  come  home  laden,  though  it  were 
but  with  trifles  :  or  (which  is  worfl:  of  all)  crafty  > who 
having  perceiv’d  the  humours  of thofe  that  paid  them 
fo  well,  would  always  take  care  to  bring  in  fuch  col¬ 
lections  as  might  feem  to  agree  with  the  Opinions 
and  Principles  of  their  Majlers ,  however  they  did 
with  Nature  itfelf. 

This  Inconvenience,  the  Royal  Society  has  efcap’d, 
by  making  the  whole  procefs  pafs  under  its  own  eyes. 
And  the  Task  was  divided  amongft  them,  by  one  of 
thefetwo  ways.  Firft,  it  was  fometimes  referr’d  to 
fom tp articular  men ^  to  make  choice  of  what  Subjeff 
they  pleafed,  and  to  follow  their  own  humour  in  the 
Trial  5  the  expence  being  flill  allowed  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  Stock.  By  which  liberty,  that  they  afforded,  they 
had  a  very  neceflary  regard  to  the  power  of  particu¬ 
lar  Inclinations  :  which  in  all  forts  of  Knowledg  is  fo 
ftrong}  that  there  may  be  numberlefs  Inftances  given 
of  men,  who  in  lome  things  have  been  altogether 
ufe'lefs and  yet  in  others  have  had  foch  a  vigorous, 
and  fuccefsful  faculty,  as  if  they  had  been  born,  and 
form’d  for  them  alone. 

Or  che  fecondly,  the  Society  it  felf  made  the  di- 
ffribution,  and  deputed  whom  it  thought  fit  for  the 
profecution  of  fuch,  or  fuch  Experiments.  And  this 
they  did,  either  by  allotting  the Ja/ne  IVork^  to  fever al 

men, 
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men,  feparated  one  from  another  $  orelfeby  joyning 
them  into  Committees  ( if  we  may  ufe  that  word  in  a 
Philofophical  fence,  and  fo  in  fome  meafure  purge  it 
from  the  ill  found,  which  it  formerly  had)  By  this 
union  of  eyes^  and  hands  there  do  theft  advantages 
arife.  Thereby  there  will  be  a  full  eomprehenfion  of 
the  objeft  in  all  its  appearances ;  and  fo  there  will 
be  a  mutual  communication  of  the  light  of  one  Science 
to  another :  whereas  Jingle  labours  can  be  but  as  a  pro- 
fpedt  taken  upon  one  fide.  And  alfo  by  this  fixing  of 
feveral  mens  thoughts  upon  one  thing,  there  will  be 
an  excellent  cure  for  that  defett,  which  is  almoft  un¬ 
avoidable  in  great  Inventors.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  fuch 
earneft,  and  powerful  minds,  to  do  wonderful  things 
in  the  beginning  3  but  fhortly  after,  to  be  overborn  by 
the  multitude,  and  weight  of  their  own  thoughts 
then  to  yield,  and  cool  by  little  and  little  $  and  at  laft 
grow  weary,  and  even  to  loath  that,  upon  which  they 
were  at  firft  the  mod  eager.  This  is  the  wonted  con- 
ftitution  of  great  Hits :  fuch  tender  things,  are  thofe 
exalted  Actions  of  the  mind  $  and  fo  hard  it  is,  for 
thofe  imaginations,  that  can  run  Iwift,  and  mighty 
Races, to  be  able  to  travel  a  long,  and  a  conftant  jour¬ 
ney.  The  effects  of  this  infirmity  have  been  fo  re¬ 
markable,  that  wc  have  certainly  loft  very  many  In¬ 
ventions,  after  they  have  been  in  part  fafhion’d,  by 
themeer  languijhing,  and  negligence  of  their  Ant  hours. 

For  this,  the  beft  provifion  muft  be,  to  join  many  men 
together  j  for  it  cannot  be  imagin’d,  that  they  ihould 
be  all  fo  violent,  and  fiery:  and  fo  by  this  mingling 
of  Tempers,  the  Impetuous  men,  not  having  the  whole 
burthen  on  them, may  have  lei  fure  for  intervals  to  re¬ 
cruit  their  firft  heat  j  and  the  more  judicious ,  who  are 
not  lb  foon  poflefs’d  with  fuch  raptures,  may  cany 
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on  the  others  ftrong  conceptions,  by  foberer  degrees, 
to  a  full  accomplishment. 

This  they  have  practis’d  in  fuch  things,  where  of  the 
matter  is  common  and  wherein  they  may  repeat 
their  labours  as  they  pleafe.  But  in  forein ,  and  re- 
mote  affairs,  their  Intentions,  and  their  Advantages  do 
farr  exceed  all  others.  For  thefe,  they  have  begun 
to  fettle  a  correspondence  through  all  Countreys  5  and 
have  taken  fuch  order,  that  in  Ihort  time,  there  will 
fcarce  a  Ship  come  up  the  Thames,  that  does  not  make 
fome  return  of  Experiments ,as  well  as  of  Merchandize . 

This  their  care  of  an  Vniverfal  Intelligence,  is  be¬ 
friended  by  Mature  its  felf,  in  the  flotation  of  England  : 
For,  lying  fo,  as  it  does,  in  the  paflage  between  the 
northern  parts  of  the  World,  and  the  Southern  $  its 
Torts  being  open  to  all  Coafts,  and  its  Ships  fpreading 
their  Sails  in  all  Seas,it  is  thereby  necefiarily  made,not 
onely  Mijirefs  of  the  Ocean,  but  the  moft  proper  Seat, 
for  the  advancement  of  Knowledg.  From  the  pojitions 
of  Countreys,  arife  not  only  their  feveral  fhapes,  man¬ 
ners,  cuftoms,  colours,  but  alfo  their  different  Arts, 
and  Studies.  The  Inland  and  Continent,  we  fee  do 
give  Laws, to  Difcourfe,  to  Habits,  to  Behaviour :  but 
thofe  that  border  upon  the  Seas,  are  moft  properly 
leated,  to  bring  home  matter  for  new  Sciences,  and  to 
make  the  fame  proportion  of  Difcoveries  above 
others,  in  the  Intelle&ual  Globe,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  Material. 

Upon  this  advantage  of  our  Ifland,  there  is  fo  much 
ftrefs  to  belaid,  towards  the  profperityof  this  De- 
flgn  5  that  if  we  fliould  fearch  through  all  the  World, 
for  a  perpetual  habitation,wherein  the  Univerfal  Phi- 
lofophy  might  fettle  it  felf 5  there  can  none  be  found, 

which 
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which  is  comparable  to  London ,  of  all  the  former,  or 
prefent  Seats  of  Empire.  Babylon ,  that  was  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City  of  the  firft  Monarchy ,  was  fituated  in  a  Cham¬ 
pion  Countrey,  had  a  clear,  and  uncloudy  air,  and 
was  therefore  fit  enough  to  promote  one  part  of  Na¬ 
tural  Knowledge  the  Observations  of  the  Heavens  :  But 
it  was  a  Mid-land  Town, and  regarded  not  theTraf- 
fique  of  Foreiners$  abounding  with  its  own  luxury, 
and  riches.  Men/phis  was  improper,upon  the  fame  ac- 
compt  5  for  Egypt  was  a  Land  content  with  its  own  plen¬ 
ty  5  admitting  Grangers,  rather  to  inflruft  them,  than 
to  learn  any  thing  from  them.  Carthage  flood  not  fb 
well[for  a  refort  for  Philofophersys  for  Pirats^s  all  the 
African  fhore  continues  at  this  day.  As  for  Rome,  its 
Fortune  was  read  by  Virgil }  when  he  fa  id,  that  it  only 
ought  to  excel  in  the  Arts  of  Ruling.  Conjlantinople, , 
though  its  prefent  Majlers  were  not  Barbar&tts ,  yet  is 
too  much  fhutup  by  the  Straits  of  Lie  lie  font.  Vienna 
is  now  a  Frontier  Town3  and  has  no  communication 
with  the  Ocean,  but  by  a  long  compafs  about.  Awjler* 
dam  is  a  place  of  Trade, without  the  mixture  of  men 
of  freer  thoughts.  And,  even  Paris  it  felf.  though  it  is 
far  to  be  preferred  before  all  the  others  for  the  refort 
of  Learned  and  Inquifitive  men  to  it,  yet  is  left  ca¬ 
pable,  for  the  fame  reafons,  for  which  Athens  was,  by 
being  the  Seat  of  Gallantry,  the  Arts  of Jpeech,  and 
education %  But  it  is  London  alone,  that  enjoys  moft 
of  the  others  advantages,  without  their  inconveni- 
'  ences.  It  is  the  head  of  a  mighty  Empire ,  the  grcatefl 
that  ever  commanded  the  Ocean:  It  is  compos’d  of 
Gentlemen ,  as  well  as  Traders  It  has  a  large  in- 
tercourfe  with  all  the  Earth :  It  is,  as  the  Poets  de- 
icribe  their  Houfe  of  Fame,  a  City,  where  all  the  noiles 
and  bufinefs.in  the  World  do  meet  :  and  therefore  this 
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honor  is  judly  due  to  it.,  to  be  the  conjlant  place  of  re* 
Jidencc  for  that  Knowledge  which  is  to  be  made  up  of 
the  Reports,  and  Intelligence  of  all  Countreys. 

To  this  I  will  adde  5  That  we  have  another  help  in 
our  hands,  which  almoft  forces  this  Crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Enghjh  Nation  :  and  that  is,  the  Noble, and 
Inquijitive  Genius  of  our  Merchants ..  This  cannot  be 
better  (hewn,  than  by  comparing  them,  withthofe 
of  that  one  Countrey  5  which  onely  ftands  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  us  for  Trade.  The  Merchants  of  England 
live  honourably  in  forein  parts  5  thofe  of  Holland 
meanly,  minding  their  gain  alone  :  ours  converfe 
freely^  and  learn  from  all }  having  in  their  behaviour, 
very  much  of  the  Gentility  of  the  Families,  from 
which  fb  many  of  them  are  defcended  :  The  others, 
when  they  are  abroad,  (hew,  that  they  are  onely  a 
Race  of  plain  Citizens,  keeping  themfelves  mod  with¬ 
in  their  own  Cells,  and  Ware-houfes «,  fcarce  regard¬ 
ing  the  acquaintance  of  any,  but  thofe,  with  whom 
they  traffick.  This  largenefi  of  ours,  and  narrownefs 
of  their  living,  does,  no  doubt,  conduce  very  much 
to  inrich  them  $  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Reafons, 
that  they  can  fo  cafily  under-fel  us :  But  withall,  it 
makes  ours  the  mod  capable, as  theirs  unfits  to  promote 
fuch  an  Enterprife ,  as  this  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking. 
For  indeed,  the  effefts  of  their  feveral  ways  of  life, 
are  as  different :  of  the  Hollanders,  I  need  fay  no  more : 
But  of  the  EngliJhUferchants  I  will  affirm,  that  in  all 
forts  of  Politenefs,  and  (kill  in  the  Worlds  and  humane 
affairs,  they  do  not  onely  excel  them,  but  are  equal 
to  any  other  fort  of  men  amongd  us. 

This  I  have  fpoken,  not  to  leffen  the  reputation  of 
that  Indufirious  People  :  But,  that  I  might  (if  it  were 
poffible)  inflame  their  minds  to  an  emulation  of  this 

Defign. 
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Defign.  They  have  all  things  imaginable  to  ftirr  them 
up  :  they  have  the  Examples  of  the  greateft  Wits  of 
other  Countreys,  who  have  left  their  own  homes,  to 
retire  thither,  for  the  freedom  of  their  Philofophica. 
Studies :  they  have  one  place  ( I  mean  the  Hague  ) 
which  may  be  foon  made  the  very  Copy  of  a  Town 
in  the  New  Atlantis  $  which  for', its  pleafantnels,and  tor 
the  concourfe  of  men  of  all  conditions  to  it,  may  be 
counted  above  all  others  (except  London)  the  molr 
advantagioully  feated  lor  this  fervice. 

Thefe  have  been  the  privileges  and  practices  ot  the 
Royal  Society, in  things  forein, &  Native.  It  vyould  now 
be  needlefs  to  fet  down  all  the  fteps  of  their  progrels 
about  them^how  they  obferv  d  all  the  varieties  of  Ge¬ 
nerations  jmd.  corruptions  ,natural,and  artificiaffall  the 
increafings,  and  leflenings  5  agreements,  and  oppoli- 
tions  of  things  5  how,  having  found  out  a  ow/e,  they 
have  apply’d  it  to  many  other  effe&s  :  and  the  effects 
to  different  caffes 5  how  they  are  wont  to  change  the 
Inftruments  and  places,  and  quantities  of  matter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  occafions :  and  all  the  other  fubtilties,  an 
windings  of  Trial, which  are  almoft  infinite  to  exprels. 
I  fhall  onely,  in  palling,  touch  on  thefe  two  things, 
which  they  have  moft  carefully  coniulted. 

The  one  is,  not  to  prefcribe  to  therofelves,  any  cer¬ 
tain  Art  of  Experimenting ,  within  which  to  circum- 
feribe  their  thoughts :  But  rather  t©  keep  themiel yes 
free,  and  change  their  courfe,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances,  that  occurr  to  them  in  their 
operations  5  and  the  feveral  alterations  of  the  Bodies, 
on  which  they  work.  The  true  Experimenting^  this 
one  thing  infeparable  from  it,  never  to  be  a>x^  and 
fettled  Art,  and  never  to  be  limited  by  content  Rules. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  (hewn  too  m  other  Arts ,  ^ 
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that  of  Invention ,  of  which,  though  in  Logic^  and 
Rhetoric 4,  fo  many  bounds,  and  helps  are  given  :  yet 
I  believe  very  few  have  argued  or  di (hour fed  by 
thofe  Topicks.  But  whether  that  be  unconfin'd,  or  no, 
it  is  certain,  that  Experimenting  is}  like  that  which 
is  call'd  Decence  in  humane  life}  which,  though  it  be 
that,  by  which  all  our  Aftions  are  to  be  fafhion’d  } 
and  though  many  things  may  be  plaufibly  faid  upon 
it }  yet  it  is  never  wholly  to  be  reduc'd  to  fianding 
Precepts }  and  may  almoft  as  eafily  be  obtain  d^  as 
defin'd. 

Their  other  care  has  been,  to  regard  the  leaji^  and 
th cplainejl  things,  and  thole  that  may  appear  at  firfi 
the  moll:  inconjiderable }  as  well  as  th egreatejl  Curiosi¬ 
ties.  This  was  vifibly  negle&ed  by  the  Antients.  The 
Hifiories  of  Pliny ,  Arjjiotle ,  Solinus ,  JElian ,  abound¬ 
ing  more  with  pretty  Tales,  and  fine  monftrous  Sto¬ 
ries  }  than  fober,  and  fruitful  Relations.  If  they  could 
gather  together  feme  extraordinary  Qualities  of 
Stones^or  Minerals ,  feme  Rarities  of  the  Age0  th tfood: 
the  colour the  JI?apes  of  Beajlsj  or  feme  vertues  of 
Fountains ,  or  Rivers :  they  thought,  they  had  per- 
form’d  the  chiefeft  part  of  Natural  Hijlorians.  But 
this  courfe  is  fubjeft  to  much  corruption.  It  is  not 
the  true  following  of  Nature^  For  that  {fill  goes  on  in 
a  fteddy  Rode,  nor  is  it  fo  extravagant,  and  fo  ar¬ 
tificial  in  its  contrivances,  as  our  admiration,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  our  ignorance,  makes  it.  It  is  alfe  a  way  that 
of  all  others,  is  molt  fubjeft  to  be  deceiv’d  :  For  it 
will  make  men  inclinable  to  bend  the  Truth  much 
awry,toraife  a  fpeciousObfervation  out  of  it.  It  ftops 
the  fevere  progreis  of  Inquiry :  Infefting  the  mind, 
and  making  it  averfe  from  the  true  Natural  Philofophy  : 
It  is  like  Romance s:  in  refpeft  of  Irue  Hijtory }  which. 
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by  multiplying  varieties  of  extraordinary  Events,  and 
furprizing  circumftances,  makes  that  feem  dull,  and 
taftlefs.  And,  to  fay  no  more,  the  very  delight  which 
it  raifes,  is  nothing  fo  fblid :  but,  as  the  fatisfadion  of 
Fancy,  it  affeds  us  a  little,  in  the  beginning,  but  icon 
wearies,  and  furfets :  whereas  a  juft  Hijiory  of  Nature^ 
like  the  pleafure  of  P^eafon,  would  not  be,  perhaps,  fo 
quick  and  violent,  but  offarr  longer  continuance,  in 
its  contentment. 

Their  Matter ,  being  thus  colleded,  has  been  XIV. 
brought  before  their  weekly  meetings ,  to  undergo  a  xheir  week: 
juft  and  a  full  examination.  In  them  their  principal  en-  ty  A$em- 
deavours  have  been,  that  they  might  enjoy  thebe-  blies> 
nefits  a  mixd  Ajjembly ,  which  are  largenefsof  Ob- 
fervacion,  and  diverfity  of  judgments,  without  the 
mifchiefs  that  ufually  accompany  it,  fuch  as  confufion, 
unfteddinefs,  and  the  little  animofities  of  divided 
Parties.  That  they  have  avoided  thefe  dangers  for 
the  time  paft  3  there  can  be  no  better  proof,  than 
their  cenftant  practice  $  wherein  they  have  perpetu¬ 
ally  preferv'd  a  Angular  fobriety  of  debating,  llownels 
of  confenting,  and  moderation  of  diflenting.  Nor 
have  they  been  onely  free  from  FaBion ,  but  from  the 
very  Canjes ,  and  beginnings  of  it.  It  was  in  vain  for 
any  man  amongft  them  to  ftrive  to  preferr  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  another 3  or  to  feek  for  any  great  glory  from  the 
fubtilty  of  his  Wit  3  feeing  it  was  the  inartificial  pro- 
cefs  of  the  Experiment ,  and  not  the  Acntenefs  of  any 
Commentary  upon  it,  which  they  have  had  in  vene¬ 
ration.  There  was  no  room  left,  for  any  to  attempt, 
to  heat  their  own,  or  others  minds,  beyond  a  due 
temper  3  where  they  were  not  allow’d  to  expatiate, 
or  amplifie,  or  conned  fpecious  arguments’together. 

M  2  -  They 
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They  could  not  be  much  exafperated  one  againft  an¬ 
other  in  their  dilagreements,  becaufe  they  acknow- 
ledg  3  that  there  may  be  feveral  Methods  of  Na¬ 
ture,  in  producing  the  fame  thing,  and  all  equally 
good  :  whereas  they  that  contend  for  truth  by  talk¬ 
ing,  do  commonly  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  finding  it  out.  The  differences  which  fhould  chance 
to  happen,  might  foon  be  compos’d  5  becaufe  they 
could  not  be  grounded  on  matters  of  /peculation,  or 
opinion,  but  onely  of  fence  5-  which  are  never  wont 
to  adminifter  fo  powerful  occasions  of  difturbance, 
and  contention,  as  the  other.  In  brief,  they  have 
efcap’d  the  prejudices  that  ufe  to  arife  from  Authori¬ 
ty,  from  unequality  of  Perfons,  from  infinuations/rom 
friendfhips  3  But  above  all,  they  have  guarded  them- 
felves  againft  themfelves,  left  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  thoughts  fhould  lead  them  into  error  5  left  their 
good  Fortune  in  one  Difcovery, fhould  prefently  con¬ 
fine  them  onely  to  one  way  of  trial  5  left  their  failings 
fhould  difcourage,  or  their  fuccefs  abate  their  dili¬ 
gence.  All  thefe  excellent  Philofiphical  §/n alities. they 
have  by  long  cuftom,  made  to  become  the  peculiar 
Genius  of  this  Society :  and  to  defcend  down  to  their 
fucceflors,  not  onely  as  circumfiantial  Laws 3  which 
may  be  neglefted,  or  alter’d’ in  the  courfe  of  times 
but  as  the  very  life  of  their  conftitution  5  to  remain  on 
their  minds,  as  the  laws  of  Nature  do  in  the  hearts  of 
Men  3  which  are  lb  near  to  us,  that  we  can  hardly  di- 
ftinguifh,  whether  they  were  taught  us  by  degrees,  or 
rooted  in  the  very  foundation  of  our  Being. 

Seft.Xv.^  jt  wjjj  not  ke  jjere  feafbnable,  to  fpeak  much,  of 
Jrtefafr  the  Ceremonies  which  they  have  hitherto  obferv’d  in 
*m"tings-  thefe  Meetings  3  becaufe  they  are,  almoft,  the  fame, 
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which  have  been  fince  eftablifh’d  by  their  Council , 
which  we  (ball  have  a  more  proper  occafion  to  pro¬ 
duce  hereafter.  Let  this  onely  be  faid  in  brief,  to  la- 
tisfie  the  curious. 

The  Place  where  they  hitherto  aflembled,  is 
Grejh  am- College  5  where,  by  the  munificence  of  a 
Citizen,  there  have  been  Le&ures  for  feveral  Arts 
indow’d  fo  liberally,  that  if  it  were  beyond  Sea,  it 
might  well  pafs  for  an  Vniverfity.  And  indeed,  by  a 
rare  happinefs  in  the  conftitution  (of  which  I  know 
not  where  to  find  the  like  example)  the  Profeflors 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  chiefly,  of  late 
years,of  the  moft  Learned  Men  of  the  Nation  5  though 
the  choice  has  been  wholly  in  the  difpofal  of  Citizens. 
Here  the  Royal  Society  has  one  publicly  Room  to  meet 
in,  another  for  a  repository  to  keep  their  Inftruments, 
Books,  Rarities,  Papers,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs  to 
them :  making  ufe  befides,  by  permiffion,  of  feveral 
of  the  other  Lodgings,  as  their  occafions  do  require. 
And,  when  I  confider  the  place  it  felf  5  me  thinks  it 
bears  fomelikenefs  to  their  Defign,  It  is  now  a 
lege,  but  was  once  the  Manfion-houfe  of  one  of  the 
greatett  Merchants,  that  ever  was  in  England:  And 
fuch  a  Philofiphy  they  would  build  5  which  fliould  firfi: 
wholly  confift  of  ACticn,  and  Intelligence ,  before  it  be 
brought  into  Teaching,  and  Contemplation . 

There  Time  is  every  Wednefday, after  theLe&ure  of 
the  Aftronomy  Profeflbr  5  perhaps,  in  memory  of  the 
firft  occafions  of  their  Rendezvoufes. 

Their  Elections ,  perform’d  by  RaUotting  $  every 
member  having  a  Vote  ,  the  Candidates  being  nam  d 
at  one  meeting,  and  put  to  the  ferutiny  at  another. 

Their  Chief  Officer,  is  the  Trejident^  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs  to  call,  and  diflbive  their  meetings ,  to propofe 
0  *  the 
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the  Subject  to  regulate  the  Proceedings  3  to  change 
the  Inquiry  from  one  thing  to  another  5  to  admit  the 
Members  who  are  ele&ed. 

Befides  him,  they  had  at  firft  a  Regifler ,  who  was 
to  take  Notes  of  all  that  pafs’d  5  which  were  after¬ 
wards  to  be  reduc'd  into  their  Journals,  and  Regifler 
Rooks.  This  Task  was  firft  perform'd  by  Dr .Croone. 
But  they  fince  thought  it  more  neceflary,  to  appoint 
two  Secretaries ,  who  are  to  reply  to  all  Addrefles 
from  abroad,  and  at  home  ^  and  to  publifh  what¬ 
ever  fhali  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Society.  Thefe  are  at 
prefent,  Dr.  Wilkins^ and  Mr.  Oldenbourgh^ from  whom 
I  have  not  ufurp'd  this  firft  imployment  of  that  kind  5 
for  it  is  onely  my  hand  that  goes,  the  fubftance  and 
direftion  came  from  one  of  them. 

This  is  all  that  Ihojve  to  lay  concerning  their  Cere¬ 
monial  part.  In  moft  other  things,  they  bounded, 
themielvcs  to  no  ftanding  Orders, there  being  nothing 
more  intended  in  flich  circumstances ,  than  conve¬ 
nience  and  order.  If  any  (hall  imagine,  'they  have 
not  limited  themfelves  to  Forms  enough,  to  keep  up 
tne  gravity,  and  folemnity  of  fuch  an  Enterprife,  they 
are  to  confider,  that  fb  much  exadtncfe  and  curiofity 
ot  obfervances,  does  not  fo  well  befit  Inquirers ,  as 
Sells  of  Philolophy,  or  places  appointed  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  thofe  who  fiibmit  themfelves  to  the  (everity 
©ffome  religious  Order.  The  Work  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  propofes  to  it  felf,  being  not  fo  fine,  and  eafie, 
as  that  of  teaching  is  5  but  rather  a  painful  digging, 
and  toiling  in  Nature  5  It  would  be  a  great  incum¬ 
brance  to  them,  to  be  ftraightned  to  many  ftrift  pun- 
Bilioes  5  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  an  Artificer ,  to  be 
loaded  with  many  cloaths,  while  he  is  labouring  in 
his  Shop. 


But 
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But  having  madefo  much  haft  through  the  Formal 
part  ofthefe  their  Meetings , 1  (hall  not  To  Toon  dilpatch 
the  fubjiantial  5  which*  confifts  in  Directing],  Judging, 
Conjecturing,  Improving ,  Difcourfwg  upon  Experiments. 

Towards  the  firft  of  fchefe  ends,  it  lias  been  their  Seft.Xvi. 
ufual  courfe,  when  they  themfelves  appointed  the  Their  dWc- 
Trial,  to  propofe  one  week,  fome  particular  Experi -  ding  Exfe - 
ments,  to  be  profecuted  the  next  5  and  to  debate  be-  rtmnts* 
fore  hand;,  concerning  all  things  that  might  conduce 
to  the  better  carrying  them  on.  In  this  Preliminary 
Collection,  it  has  been  the  cuftom,  for  any  of  the<Vtf- 
ciety,  to  urge  what  came  into  their  thoughts,  or  me¬ 
mories  concerning  them  5  either  from  the  obfervati- 
ons  of  others,  or  from  Books ,  or  from  their  own  Ex* 
perience ,  or  even  from  common  Fame  it  felf  And  in 
performing  this,  they  did  not  exercife  any  great  ri¬ 
gour  of  choofing,  and  diftinguifhing  between  Truths 
and  FalJ/joods  :  but  a  mafs  altogether  as  they  came  5 
the  certain  Works,  the  Opinions,  the  Ghcfics,  the  In¬ 
ventions,  with  their  different  Degrees  and  Accidents, 
the  Probabilities,  the  Problems  5;  the  general  Con¬ 
ceptions,  the  miraculous  Stories,  the  ordinary  Pro¬ 
ductions,  the  changes  incident  to  the  fame  Matter  in 
feveral  places,  the  Hindrances,  the  Benefits,  of  Airs,  or 
Seafins,  or  Instruments  5  and  whatever  they  found  to 
have  been  begun,  to  have  fail’d,  to  have  iucceeded, 
in  the  Matter  which  was  then  under  their  Difqui- 
fition. 

This  is  a  moft  neceftary  preparation,  to  any  that 
refolve  to  make  a  perfeCi  fearch.  For  they  cannot  but 
go  blindly,  and  lamely,  and  confufedly  about  the  bu- 
lineft,  unlels  they  have  firft  laid  before  them  a  full 
Account  of  it.  I  confefs  the  excellent  Monjieur  des 

Cartes 
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Cartes  recommends  to  us  another  way  in  his  Philojo - 
phical  Method  $  where  he  gives  this  Relation  of  his 
own  progrefs,  that  after  he  had  run  through  the  ulual 
Studies  of  youth,  and  (pent  his  firft  years  in  an  aftive 
life  5  when  he  retir’d  to  fearch  into  Truths  he  at  once 
reje&ed  all  the  Imprefftons ,  which  he  had  before  re- 
ceiv’d,from  what  he  had  heard, and  read  5  and  wholly 
gave  himfelf  over  to  a  reflexion  on  the  naked  ideas  of 
his  own  mind.  This  he  profefs’d  to  do,  that  he  might 
layafideall  his  old  imaginations ,  and  begin  anew  to 
write  on  a  white  and  unblotted  Soul.  This,  perhaps, 
is  more  allowable  in  matters  of  Contemplation ,  and  in 
a  Gentleman ,  whole  chief  aim  was  his  own  delight , 
and  fo  it  was  in  his  own  choice,  whether  or  no,  he 
would  go  farther  to  feek  it,  than  his  own  mind :  But 
it  can  by  no  means  ftand  with  a  practical  anduniver- 
fal  Inquiry.  It  is  impoffible,  but  they,  who  will  onely 
transcribe  their  own  thoughts,  and  difdain  tomea- 
fure  or  ftrengthen  them  by  the  affiftance  of  others, 
fhould  be  in  moll  of  their  apprehenfions  too  narrow, 
and  obfcure$  by  fetting  down  things  for  general, 
which  are  onely  peculiar  to  themfelves.  It  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  they  will  commit  many  grois  mifhkes  5 
and  beftow  muchufelefs  pains,  by  making  themfelves 
wilfully  ignorant  of  what  is  already  known,  and  what 
conceal’d.  It  was  try’d  amongfl:  the  Antients ,  to 
find  out  the  pure,  and  Primitive  Language  of  the 
World,  by  breeding  up  a  child  fo,  that  he  might 
never  hear  any  man  fpeak.  But  what  was  the  event 
of  that  trial?  Inftead  of  obtaining  that  end,  the  ehild 
was  made  abfolutely  dumb  thereby.  And  the  like 
fuccefs  will  that  Philofopher  find, who  (hall  expeft,that, 
by  the  keeping  his  mind  free  from  the  Tin&nre  of  all 
others  Opinions ^  it  will  give  him  the  original,  and  un- 

infefted 
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infefted  Truths  of  things.  All  Knowledg  is  to  be  got 
the  fame  way  that  a  Language  is,  by  Indufiry,  Vfe, 
and  Obfervation.  It  mud  be  receiv’d,  before  it  can 
be  drawn  forth.  Tis  true,  the  mind  of  Man  is  a  Glafs, 
which  is  able  to  reprefent  to  it  felf,  all  the  W  orks  of 
Nature  :  But  it  can  onely  (hew  thofe  Figures,  which 
have  been  brought  before  it :  It  is  no  Magical  Glajs 2 
like  that  with  which  Jjlrologers  ufe  to  deceive  the 
Ignorant  5  by  making  them  believe,  that  therein  they 
may  behold  the  Image  of  any  Place ,  or  Perfon  in  the 
World,  though  never  fo  farr  rcmov  d  from  it.  I  know 
it  may  be  here  fuggeded  5  that  they,  who  bufie  them- 
felves  much  abroad,  about  learning  the  judgments 
of  others,  cannot  be  unprejudic’d  in  what  they  thinK, 
But  it  is  not  the  knowing,  but  the  peremptory  addicti¬ 
on  to  others  Tenents ,  that  Lowers  and  perverts  the 
Vnderjlanding.  Nay,  to  go  farther  5  that  man,  who  is 
throughly  acquainted  with  all  forts  oi  Opinions ,  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  more  unlikely,  to  adhere  obdinately  to  any 
one  particular,  than  he  whole  head  is  onely  fid  d  wita 
thoughts,  that  are  all  of  one  colour. 

It  being  now  fo  requifite,  to  premile  this  general 
colleftion :  It  could  not  be  better  made,  than  by  the 
joint  labours  of  the  whole  Society .  It  were  an  intole¬ 
rable  burthen,  if  it  were  wholly  cad  on  the  Experi¬ 
menters  themfelves.  For,  it  is  not  onely  true,  that 
thole  who  have  the  bed  faculty  of  Experimenting ,  aie 
commonly  mod  averfe  from  reading  Books  5  and 
fo  it  is  fit,  that  this  Defett  (hould  be  fupplyd  by 
others  pains:  But  alfo  it  would  too  much  the,  and 
wad,  or  at  lead  divert  their  fpirits,  before  they 
came  to  the  main  Work.  Whereas  the  Task,  being 
fhar’d  amongd  fo  great  a  number,  will  become  not 

much  more  than  a  bufinefs  of  delight .  Well  then,  by 

N  this 
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this  firft  Comment ,  and  Difcourfe  upon  the  Experi¬ 
ment  3  he,  that  is  to  try  it,  being  prelent  $  and  having 
fo  good  an  opportunity.,  of  comparing  fo  many  other 
mens  conceptions  with  his  own3  and  with  the  thing  it 
lelf 3  muft  needs  have  his  thoughts  more  enlarg’d, his 
judgment  confirm’d, his  eyes  open’d  to  difcern,what 
moft  compendious  helps  may  beprovided^  what  part 
of  it  is  more  or  lefs  ufeful  5  and  upon  what  fide  it  may 
be  belt  attempted  :  The  Truths ,  which  he  learns  this 
way.,  will  be  his  Pattern  5  the  Errors  will  be  his  Sea¬ 
marks,  to  teach  to  avoid  the  fame  dangers  5  the  very 
falfhoods  thenifelves  will  ferve  to  enlarge,  though 
they  do  not  inform  his  Vnclerfanding,  And,  indeed, 
a  thoufand  more  advantages  will  hereby  come  into 
the  minds  of  the  moft  Sngacious,and  acute  Inquirers , 
which  they  would  never  have  compafs’d,  if  they  had 
been  onely  left  to  thcmfelves.  I  remember, my  Lord 
Bacon  fome  where  fays  3  lhat  it  is  one  of  the  greateji 
jicrets  of  Nature  ^that  mens  Fajfons  are  more  capable^of 
being  rais  d  to  higher  degrees  in  company ,  than  in  foli- 
tude  :  and  that  we  fo  oner  grieve^ fear  ,  rejoyce ,  love ,  ad¬ 
mire  ,  when  we  behold  many  others  fa  movd ,  than  when 
we  are  alone.  This  is  true  3  and  the  fame  may  be  as 
well  affirmd,  of  moft  other  addons  of  the  mind.  In 
AJfemblies^  the  Wits  of  moft  men  are  fliarper ,  their 
Apprehenfions  readier ,  their  Thoughts  fuller ,  than  in 
their  Clojets,  Of  this  there  is  an  undoubted  proof  in 
the  Art  of  fpeakyng.  For,  let  the  wittieft,  and  moft: 
eloquent  men  think  as  largely  as  they  can,  on  any  fub- 
je<ft  in  private  3  yet, when  they  come  into  the  publick  3 
and  efpecially^  when  they  have  heard  others  fpeak 
before  them,  their  Argument  appears  quite  another 
thing  to  them  3  their  former  expreffions  feem  too  flat, 
and  cold  for  their  prefent  thoughts  3  their  minds  fwella 

and 
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and  are  enlightned,  as  if  at  that  time  they  were  pof- 

,  d  with  the  Souls  of  the  whole  multitude,  before 
whom  they  ftand. 


Thofe,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  Experiment  is  S  eft.  XVII. 
committed,  being  difmift  d  with  thele  advantages  do  Their  judg. 
(as  it  were)  carry  the  eyes,and  the  imaginations  of  the  •”£  °f  tk' 
whole  company  into  the  Laboratory  with  them.  And  rr“intr 
a^ter  they  have  perfi.rm'd  the  Tria/ykcy  bring  all  the 
Htjioryol  its  procejs  back  again  to  the  left.  Then  comes 
in  the  fecond  great  Work  of  the  Jjjembly  ;  which  is  to 
jndg  and  refolve  upon  the  matter  of  Faff.  In  this  part 
of  t  heir  imployment,  they  us’d  to  take  an  exafi  view 
or  the  repetition  of  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Experi- 
menf,  here  they  obferv’d  all  the  chances,  and  the  Re¬ 
gularities  of  the  proceeding,  what  Nature  does  wil¬ 
lingly,  what  conftrain’d  ;  what  with  its  own  power, 
what  by  the  fuccours  of  Art,  what  in  a  conftant  rode 
and  what  with  feme  kind  of  fport  and  extravagance  • 
induftnoufly  marking  all  the  various  drapes  into 
which  it  turns  it  felf,  when  it  is  perfued,  and  by  how 
many  fecret  paflages  it  at  laft  obtains  its  end  5  never 
giving  it  over  till  the  whole  Company  has  been  fully 
latisn  d  or  the  certainty  and  conftancy ;  or,  on  the 
otherfide,  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  the  effect. 

Ihis  critical ,  and  reiterated  ferutiny  of  thofe  things 
which  are  the  plain  objedfs  of  their  eyes;  muft  needs 
put  out  of  all  reasonable  difpute,  the  reality  of  thofe 
operations,  which  the  Society  (hall  pofitively  deter- 
mine  to  have  mcceeded.  If  any  fhall  (fill  think  it  a 
]u(f  rhilojophical  liberty ,  to  be  jealous  of  rolling  on 
their  credit :  they  are  in  the  right ;  and  their  diffent- 

rr  '  a 111  bc®oft  thankfully  receiv’d,  if  they  be  efta- 
llh  d  on  folid  works,  and  not  onely  on  prejudices ,  or 

N  2  fujpicions . 
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fuff) i cions.  To  the  Royal  Society  it  will  be  at  any  time 
‘almoft  as  acceptable, to  be  confuted ,as  to  difcover: fee¬ 
ing  by  this  means-,  they  will  accomplish  their  main 
Defign  :  others  will  be  inflam’d :  many  more  will 
labour }  and  fo  the  Truth  will  be  obtain’d  between 
them  :  which  may  be  as  much  promoted  by  t\\z  con¬ 
tentions  of  hands.and  eyes  5  as  it  is  commonly  injur’d 
by  thole  of  Tongues.  However,  that  men  may  not 
hence  undervalue  their  authority ,  becaufe  they  them- 
fclves  are  not  willing  to  impofe,  and  to  ufurp  a  do¬ 
minion  over  their  reajon  I  will  tell  them,  that  there 
is  not  any  one  thing,  which  is  now  approv’d  and  pra¬ 
ctis'd  in  the  World,  that  is  confirm’d  by  Wronger  evi¬ 
dence,  than  this,  which  the  Society  requires 5  except 
onely  the  Holy  Jiff  cries  of  our  Religion.  In  aim  0 1  t 
all  other  matters  of  Belief  of  Opinion,  or  of  Science 
the  a  durance,  whereby  men  are  guided,  is  nothing 
near  fo  firm,  as  this.  And  I  dare  appeal  to  all  fiber 
men  ;  whether,  feeing  in  all  Countreys,  that  are  go¬ 
vern’d  by  Laws,  they  expect  no  more,  than  the  con- 
lent  of  two,  or  three  witnelfes,  in  matters  of  life,  and 
edate  ;  they  will  not  think,  they  are  fairly  dealt 
withal!, in  what  concerns  their  Knowledge  if  they  have 
the  concurring  redimonies  ot  threefcore  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  y 

Seift  XVIII.  Th eHifory,  of  the  Trial  perform’d,  being  thusfe- 

i  fir  con-  cur’d.  I  will  next  declare, what  roomthey  allow  d  for 
jc.iurntg  m  conje£[U1-ing  upon  the  Caufes  ^  about  which  they  alio 
UH  C  -  took  fome  pains,  though  in  a  farr  different  way  from 
the  antient  Philofophers  j  amongft  whom,  fcarcc  any 
thing  elfe  was  regarded,  but  fach  general  contempla¬ 
tions.  This  indeed,  is  the  Fatal  point,  about  which  fo 
many  of  the  greateft  Wits  of  all  Ages  have  mifear- 

ried; 
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ried$  and  commonly,  the  greater  the  Wit,  the  more 
has  been  the  danger :  fo  many  wary  fteps  ought  to  be 
troden  in  this  uncertain  path :  fuch  a  multitude  of 
pleafing  Errors ,  falfe  Lights ,  difguifed  Lies ,  deceitful 
Fancies  mu  ft  be  efcap  d  :  fo  much  care  muft  be  taken, 
to  get  into  the  right  way  at  firft :  fo  much, to  continue 
in  it  5  and  at  laft,  the  greateft  caution  ftil!  remaining 
to  be  us’d  $  left  when  the  treafure  is  in  our  view,  we 
undo  all,  by  catching  at  it  toofoon,  with  too  greedy, 
and  rafh  a  hand.  Thefe,  and  many  more  are  the  dif¬ 
ficulties, to  be  paft’d 5  which  I  have  herewith  lefs.ap- 
prehenfion  reckon  d  up,becaufe  the  remedy  is  fo  nigh. 
To  this  Worl^  therefore  the  Society  approaches,  with 
as  much  circumfpe&iomand  modefty,as  humane  coun- 
fels  are  capable  of:  They  have  been  cautious,  to  (hun. 
the  overweening  dogmatizing  on  caufes  on  the  one 
hand  :  and  not  to  fall  into  a  fpeculative  Scepticifm  on, 
the  other  :  and  whatever  caufes  they  have  with  juft 
deliberation  found  to  hold  good  5  they  ft  id  make 
them  increafe  their  benefits,  by  farther  experiment¬ 
ing  upon  them  5  and  will  not  permit  (hem  toruftor 
corrupt,  for  want  of  ule.  If  after  all  this,  they  fhall 
not  feem  wholly  to  have  remov’d  the  mifthiefs ,  that 
attend  this  hazardous  mattery  they  ought  rather  to 
be  judg’d,  by  what  they  have  done  towards  it  above 
others,  than  by  what  they  have  not  provided  againft  : 
feeing  the  thing  it  felf  is  of  that  nature  5  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  place  the  minds  of  men  beyond  all  con¬ 
dition  of  erring  about  it. 

The  firft  Danger  that  l  fhall  obferve  in  this  kind,  is 
an  over-hafty ,  and  precipitant  concluding  upon  the 
Caufes,  before  the  EffeSs  have  been  enough  fearch’d 
into  :  a  finifhing  the  roof,  before  the  foundation  has 

been  welllaid.  For  this,  I  (hall  firft  allege  this  cure  5, 

that. 
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that 3  though  the  Experiment  was  but  the  private 
task  of  one  or  two,  or  feme  iuch  fmalJ  number  5  yet 
the  conjecturing^  and  debating  on  its  confequences ,  was 
frill  the  employment  of  their  full,  and  folemn  Af 
femblies.  1  have  a  1  read y,  upon  feveral  occafions,  pre- 
ferr’d  Companies  before  (ingle  endeavours  in  Thilofo- 
phical  matters  5  and  yet  I  am  not  afham'd  here  to  re¬ 
peat  it  again  5  efpecially,  feeing  in  this  place.,  it  is  moft 
apparent.,  to  which  of  them  the  prerogative  of  free¬ 
dom.,  and  clearness  of  judging, belongs.  To  this  pur- 
pofel  (hall  affirm,  that  there  can  never  be  found,  in 
the  bread:  of  any  particular  Thilofopher ,  as  much  wa- 
rinefs,  and  coldnefs  of  thinking,  and  rigorous  exami¬ 
nation  }  as  is  needful],  to  a  folid  ajjent)  and  to  a  lading 
conclufion ,  on  the  whole  frame  of  Nature.  How  can  it 
be  imagin'd,  that  any  fingle  mind  can  comprehend, 
and  fuftain  long  enough  the  weight  of  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Opinions ,  and  infinite  Obfervations  5  when  even 
the  bed:  Mathematicians  are  loon  tyfd,  with  a  long 
train  of  the  mod:  delightful  Tropofitions ,  which  were 
before  made  to  their  hands  ?  Or,  if  there  could  be  a 
man  of  that  vadnels  of  Soul  v  yet,  how  can  we  be  af- 
fur'd,  that  he  will  hold  th efeale  even?  where  have 
we  ever  had  an  example  of  fo  much  dreightnds,  and 
impartiality  of  judgment  5  to  perfuade  us,  that  the 
calmeji  Thilofopher  will  not  be  infenfibly  inclin'd,  to 
preferr  his  own  DoCtrines ,  before  thofe  of  a  dranger  ? 
We  fee  all  the  world  flatter  themfelves  in  their 
Jlrength^beauty^ay^ven^s  fome  have  noted)in  their 
very  Statures  5  the  lowed:  men  fcarce  believing,  but 
that  they  are  tall  enough.  Why  then  fhould'they  be 
(ingly  truded  in  their  votes  about  their  own  thoughts, 
where  the  comparifon  of  Wit,  makes  them  more 
eagerly  concern'd  ?  If  we  follow  the  Thilofopher  home 

into 
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into  his  ftudy$  we  fhall  quickly  diftover,  by  how 
many  plauftble  degrees ,  the  wifeft  men  are  apt  to  de¬ 
ceive  themfelves,  into  a  fudden  confidence  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  knowledg.  We  will  fuppofe  him,  to 
begin  his  Inquiry ,  with  all  the  fincerity  imaginable  ; 
revolving  to  pals  by  no  fmall  miftakc,  and  to  forgive 
to  himfelf  no  flight  error  in  the  accompt 5  with  theft 
fair  purpofes ,  he  pitches  on  fome  particular  fubjeS': 
This  he  turns.,  and  tortures  every  way  5  till,  after 
much  labour,  he  can  make  fome  ghefies  at  its  Caufes  : 
upon  this,  hisinduftry  increafes :  he  applies  the  fame 
matter  to  feveral  other  operations:  he  ftill  finds  the 
effects  anfvver  his  expectations:  Now  he  begins  to 
mould  ft  me  general  Proportion  upon  it :  he  meets 
with  more  and  more  proofs  to  confirm  his  judgment: 
thus  he  grows  by  little  and  little,  warmer  in  his/>//^- 
ginations  :  the  delight  of  his  fuccefs  fwells  him :  he 
triumphs  and  applauds  himfelf,  for  having  found  out 
iome  important  Truth :  But  now  his  Trial  begins  to 
flacken  :  now  impatience  and  fecurity  creeps  upon  him  : 
now  he  carelefly  admits  whole  crouds  of  Teftimonies, 
that  feem  any  way  to  confirm  that  Opinion ,  which  he 
had  before  efrablifhfd  :  now  he  flops  his  furvay, which 
ought  to  have  gone  forward  to  many  more  particu¬ 
lars  5  and  ft  at  laff,  this  fincerc ,  this  invincible  Obferver , 
out  of  wearinefs,  or  prefumption,  becomes  the  mod 
negligent  in  the  later  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  moft  exaft.  Such  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  inclination  of  mankind,  to  be  mif-led  by  them¬ 
felves  :  which  I  have  mention'd,  not  to  beat  down  the 
credit  of  any  particular  Philofophers ,  whole  fuperjlru - 
efures  have  not  bin  anfwerable  to  the  ftrength  of  their 
firft  affertions :  but  I  have  onely  complain’d  of  it  in 
general  3  as  we  ufe  to  do  of  Man's  mortality,  and  be- 
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ing  fubjefr  to  difeafes :  the  aggravating  of  which  com¬ 
mon  infirmities,  can  never  be  efteenfid  by  any  private 
man,  as  an  effeft  of  malice  ill  nature . 

But  now,  on  the  other  fide,  this  doubtfulness  of 
thoughts,  this  fluctuation^  this  flovpnefs  of  concluding, 
which  is  fo  ulefull  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  natural  to  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Counfellors,  that  it  is  frequently  urg  d  a- 
gainft  them,  as  their  infeperable  Imperfection,  Every 
man  has  this  Argument  in  his  mouth,  wherewith  to 
condemn  a  great  and  mixt  number  of  advifers*  that 
their  deliberations  are  fo  tedious,  that  commonly  the 
feafons  of  Aft  ion  are  loft,  before  they  can  come  to  any 
refult.  Tis  true,  this  unweildinefs,  and  want  ot  dii- 
patch,  is  mo  ft  deftruftive  in  matters  of  State ,  and  Go¬ 
vernment  5  as  Chriftendom  lately  felt  :  But  it  has  a 
quite  contrary  influence  on  Vhilofophy .  It  is  not  here 
the  mo  ft  fpeedy,  or  the  fwifteft  determination  of 
thoughts,  that  will  do  the  bufinefs :  here,  many  de¬ 
lays  are  requir'd  :  here,  he  that  can  make  a  folid  ob¬ 
ject i on ,  or  ask  a feafonable  quejiionynxW  do  more  good, 
than  he,who  fhali  boldly  fix  on  a  hundred  ill-ground¬ 
ed  refolutions.  Every  rubb  is  here  to  be  imooth’d : 
every  fcruple  to  be  plain'd  :  every  thing  to  be  fore¬ 
fee  n  :  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reafon  of  all  paft,pre- 
fent,  and  future  times  to  bedefign’d:  fo  that  here, 
that  which  is  fo  much  cry'd  down  in  policy ,  a  ftriving 
ftill  to  do  better, can  never  be  too  much  regarded. 

Nor  is  the  Society  only  fore-arm’d  againft  this 
great  inconvenience^ this  raftinefs  of  fetling  upon  cau- 
fes,  by  the  multitude  of  Judges  that  are  to  be  fatis- 
fy’d  :  but  alfo  by  their  indifferent  hearing  of  all 
conjectures ,  that  may  be  made  from  the  Tenentsof  a- 
ny  SeCt  of  Philofophy  ^  and  by  touching  every  effeft 
that  comes  before  them  j  upon  all  the  varieties  of  o- 
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pinions,  that  have  been  either  of  late  found  out\>  or 
reviv’d.  By  this  equality  of  refpeft  to  all  parties* 
it  has  allow’d  a  fufficient  time,  to  ripen  whatever  it 
debated :  By  this  too.,  it  has  made  it  felf  the  common 
Cherijher 5  and  Umpire  of  them  all :  and  has  taken  the 
right  way  of  finding  out5  what  is  good  in  any  one  of 
them.  A  courfe,  which  if  the  Antients  had  more 
follow’dDtheir  Sefts  would  not  fo  foon  have  deftroy  d 
each  other.  It  was  a  mod  perverfe  cuftom  amongft 
their  Difciples,  not  to  make  any  flriB  choice  3  to  leave 
feme,  and  embrace  others  of  their  Mailers  Do- 
^trines*  but  to  fwallow  all  at  once.  He  that  became  a 
Stoick^,  an  Epicurean ,  a  Peripatetic in  Logic or 
Moral  P hi lofophy 5or  Phy fields  5  never  duck 5  prefently 
to  aflent  to  whatever  his  Founder  had  faid  in  all 
the  other  Sciences :  though  there  was  no  kind  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  his  Doctrines  in  the  one5  and  the 
other.  Thus  was  the  whole  image  of  P  hi  lofophy  term  d 
in  their  minds  altogether :  And  what  they  receiv  d 
lb  carelefly.,  they  defended  the  fame  way  5  not  in  par¬ 
cels.,  but  in  grofs.  Of  this  the  Errors  are  apparent  3 
for  by  {q  partially  believing  all  forts  ofTenents.,  they 
had  no  time  to  be  fully  convinc’d  :  and  (o  became  ra- 
ther  formal  Aflerters  of  them,  than  judi  cions. .  And  by 
thus  adhering  to  all  3  without  making  any  didin&ion 
between  the  Truths.,  and  falfhoods  3  weakneOes.,  and 
ftrengths  of  their  SeBs  3  they  deny  d  to  themfelvesa 
farr  more  calm 0  and  fife  knorvledg  3  which  might  have 
been  compounded  out  of  them  all*  by  fetching  lbme- 
thing  from  one.  and  fomething  from  another. 

This  the  Royal  Society  did  well  forefee :  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  regard  the  credit  of  Names,  but  Things  .* 
rejeftingor  approving  nothing,  becaufe  of  the  title., 

which  it  bears :  preferving  to  it  felf  the  liberty  of  re- 
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fufing,  or  liking,  as  it  found :  and  fo  advancing  its 
ftock,  by  a  Jure  and  a  double  increafe^  by  adding  new 
Di [cover /'expand  retaining  antient  Truths.  A  largenels, 
and  generofity,  which  certainly  is  an  excellent  Omen 
of  its  eftablifhment.  In  this,  rue-thinks,  it  excels  any 
ether  Sett }  as  the  Roman  Common-wealthy  did  that  of 
Venice .  The  later  began  upon  a  fmall  flock,  and  has 
been  careful  to  preferve  it  lelf  unmingled,  bellowing 
the  freedom  of  its  City  very  fparingly  ;  And  we  fee, 
it  has  been  ftill  on  the  defenfive^  making  no  great 
progrefs  in  the  World  :  whereas  the  Romans ,  by  a  far 
more  frank,  and  honourable  counfel,  admitted  all, 
that  defir’d  to  be  their  confederates  $  gave  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  Roman  Citizens  to  whole  To wns,and  Countreys} 
excluded  none,  but  thole  that  would  objiinately  (land 
out:  and  lb  defervedly  extended  their  Empire,  as 
fai  r  as  the  bounds  of  the  civil  World  did  reach. 

The  fecond  mifehief  in  this  great  matter  of  caufes, 
is  an  eternal  instability ^  and  averfion  from  aifigning  of 
any.  This  arifes,  from  a  violent,  and  imprudent  haft 
to  avoid  the  fir  ft.  So  eafie  is  the  pafiage  from  one 
extreme  to  another }  andfo  barditiSy  to  flop  in  that 
little  point,  wherein  the  right  does  confift.  The  truth 
is,  they  are  both  almoft  equally  pernicious :  nothing 
found  is  to  be  expefted  from  thofe,who  wil  fix  blindly 
on  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  on :  and  nothing 
from  them,  who  will  always  wander  5  who  will  never 
leave  difputing,  whether  they  dream,  or  wake  5  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  motion  5  whether  they  have  any 
being,  or  no:  the  one  can  produce  nothing,  but  un- 
ivholefomey  and  rotten  fruits :  and  the  other ,  for  fear 
of  that,  will  endeavour  to  have  no  Harvejiy  nor  Au - 
tumn  at  all. 

To  this  fault  of  Sceptical  doubting ,  the  Royal  So* 
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cietji  may  perhaps  be  fufpe<ftcd,to  be  a  little  too  much 
inclin’d  :  becaufe  they  always  profefted,  to  be  fo 
backward  from  fitting  of  Principles  ,  or  fixing  upon 
Doctrines.  But  if  we  fairly  confider  their  intenth 
ons,  we  (hall  foon  acquit  them.  Though  they  are  not 
yet  very  daring,  in  efrablifhing  conclufions  5  yet  they 
lay  no  injunctions  upon  their  dicceffors  not  to  do  the 
fame,  when  they  (hall  have  got  a  diffident  (lore  for 
fiich  a  work.  It  is  their  ftudy,  that  the  way  to  attain 
a  filid  (peculation ,  fhould  every  day  be  more  and 
more  perilled :  which  is  to  be  done,  by  a  long  for¬ 
bearing  of /peculation  at  firft,  till  the  matters  be  ripe 
for  it  5  and  not,  by  madly  rufhing  upon  it  in  the  ve¬ 
ry  beginning.  Though  they  do  not  contemplate 
much  on  the  general  agreements  of  things  5  yet  they 
do  on  the  particular  :  from  whence  the  others  alfo 
will  in  time  be  deduc’d.  They  are  therefore  asfarr 
from  being  Scepticfs ,  as  the  greateft  Dogmatifis  them- 
felves.  The  Sceptichg  deny  all,  both  Doctrines^  and 
Worhg.  7  he  Dogmatifis  determine  on  DoUrines ,  with¬ 
out  a  fufficient  refpedt  to  Works  •  and  this  Afiembly, 
(though  we  fhould  grant,  that  they  have  wholly  o- 
mitted  Doctrines )  yet  they  have  been  very  pofitive 
and  affirmative  in  their  Works.  But  more  than  this, 
It  muff  alfo  be  confels’d,  that  fometimes  after  a  full 
inlpe&ion,  they  have  ventur’d  to  give  the  advantage 
of  probability  to  one  Opinion,  or  Caufe,  above  ano¬ 
ther  :  Nor  have  they  run  any  manner  of  hazard  by 
thus  concluding.  For  firft,  it  is  likely,  they  did  hit 
the  right ,  after  fo  long,  fo  punctual,  and  fo  gradual 
an  examination  :  or  if  we  fuppofe  the  word,  that  they 
fhould  fometimes  judg  amifis  (as  we  cannot  but  allow 
they  may  5  feeing  it  will  not  be  juft  to  beftow  infal¬ 
libility  on  them  alone  5  while  we  deny  it  to  all  others) 
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yet  they  have  taken  care,  that  their  weaker  reafonings , 
and  even  their  Errors ,  cannot  be  very  prejudicial  to 
Pofterity.  The  caufes,  upon  which  they  have  agreed, 
they  did  not  preferitly  extend  ,  beyond  their  due 
ftrength,to  all  other  things,  that  fcem  to  bear  fome  re- 
fcmblance  to  what  they  try’d.  Whatever  they  have 
refolv’d  upon  5  they  have  not  reported,  as  unalterable 
D  cm  on fl  rations,  but  as  prefent  appearances  :  deliver¬ 
ing  down  to  future  Ages,  with  the  good  fucceft  of 
the  Experiment,  the  manner  of  their  progrefs,  the  In - 
fruments ,  and  the  feveral  differences  of  the  matter, 
which  they  have  apply ’d  :  fo  that,  with  their  miftake, 
they  give  them  alfb  the  means  ol  finding  it  out.  To 
this  1  (hall  add,  that  they  have  never  affirm’d  any 
thing,  concerning  the  caufe,  till  the  trial  was  part  : 
whereas,  to  do  it  before,  is  a  mod  venomous  thing  in 
the  making  o {'Sciences  :  for  whoever  has  fix’d  on  his 
Caufe,  before  he  has  experimented  5  can  hardly  avoid 
fitting  his  Experiment ,  and  his  Obfervations,  to  his 
own  Caufe ,  which  he  had  before  imagin’d  5  rather  than 
the  Caufe  to  the  truth  of  the  Experiment  it  felf.  But, 
in  a  word, they  have  hitherto  made  little  other  benefit 
of  the  caufes,  to  which  they  have  confented  5  than  that 
thereby  they  might  have  a  firm  footing,  whereon  new 
operations  may  proceed.  And  for  this  Work,  I  mean  a 
continuation,and  variation  of  the  Inquiry }the  tracing 
of  a  falfe  Caufe, doth  very  often  fo  much  conduce^that, 
in  the  progreis,  the  right  has  been  difcover’d  by  it.  It 
is  not  to  be  queftion’d,  but  many  inventions  of  great 
moment,  have  been  brought  forth  by  Authors,  who 
began  upon  fuppofitions,  which  afterwards  they 
found  to  be  untrue.  And  it  frequently  happens  to 
Fhilofophers ,  as  it  did  to  Columbus:  who  firfl:  believ’d 
the  clouds ,  that  hover'd  about  the  Continent,  to  be 
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the  firm  Land:  But  his  miftake  was  happy  3  for,  by 
/ailing  towards  them;,  he  was  led  to  what  he  fought  ; 
fo  by  profecuting  of  mifakpn  Caufes ,  with  arefoluti- 
on  of  not  giving  over  theperfute,  they  have  been 
guided  to  the  truth  it  /elf. 

The  lad  Defeftis,  the  rendring  ofCaufes  barren: 
that  when  they  have  been  found  out,  they  have  been 
buffer’d  to  lye  idle  5  and  have  been  onely  us’d.,  to  in- 
creafe  thoughts, and  not  works.  This  negligence  is  of 
all  others  the  mod:  dangerous :  It  is  a  shipwrackfm  the 
end  of  the  voiage^ and  thence  the  more  to  be  pitied  : 
It  is  a  corruption.,  that  both  hinders  additions,  and 
eats  out  the  knowledg  that  has  been  already  obtain’d: 
It  is  the  fault  of  rhilofophers^ and  not  of meer  Inquirers  5 
of  thofe  that  have  been  fuccefsfull ,  and  not  ofthe  un¬ 
fortunate  in  their  fearch :  and  therefore  it  is,  as  the 
milcarriages  of  tho/e,  that  are  pro/perous  in  humane 
aftions  3  which  are  always  obferv’d  to  be  more  deftru- 
ftive,  and  harder  to  be  cur’d,  than  the  failings  of  the 
afflicted,  or  thofe  that  are  /till  in  perfute. 


To  this  the  Royal  Society  has  apply  d  a  double  pre¬ 
vention  5  both  by  endeavouring  to  ftrike  out  neve 
Arts0  as  they  go  along  3  and  alfo,  by  /till  improving 
all  to  new  experiments. 

Ofthe  poffibility  of  their  performing  the  fir/t  5  and 
the  Method,  which  is  to  be  taken  about  it  3  I /hall 
Ihortly  /peak  in  another  place.  It  is  enough  here,  to 
/ay  3  that  by  this,  they  have  taken  care,  to  fatisfie  the 
hopes  of  the  prefent  times  3  which  elfe  might  juftly 
languish, and  grow  cold  about  this  enterprife :  if  they 
once  faw,  that  nothing  would  be  ripe  in  their  days  5 
but  that  all  was  to  come  up  hereafter ,  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  thofe,  that  are  yet  unborn.  They  confulted 
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the  good  of  Future  times }  but  have  not  negle&cd 
their  own  5  they  have  practis’d  both  the  parts  of  good 
Husbandry  5  planting  Trees,  and  fowing  Corn.  This 
later,  for  their  own  fpecdy  benefit,  and  funport  5  and 
the  other,  for  the  profit,  and  ornament  of  after- 
Ages. 

Nor  have  they  fuftcr’d  their  diligence  to  be  (wal¬ 
low’d  up,  by  the  pleafures,  and  enjoyments  of pre - 
fent  difcoverics  5  but  have  (till  fubmitted  their  nobleft 
Inventions,  to  be  made  Inftruments,  and  means,  for 
the  finding  out  of  others.  This  certainly  is  the  mold 
comprehenfive,  and  unerring  Method  5  at  once  to 
make  ufe  of  that  affiftance,  they  give,  and  to  force 
them,  to  be  farther  helpfull  to  greater  ends.  There 
is  nothing  of  all  the  works  of  Nature,  fo  inconfider- 
able,  fo  remote,  or  fo  fully  known  5  but,  by  being 
made  to  refledt  on  other  things,  it  will  at  once  en- 
ligten  them,  and  (hew  it  felf  the  clearer.  Such  is  the 
dependance  amongft  all  the  orders  of  creatures  5  the 
inanimate,  the  fenfitive,  the  rational,  the  natural,  the 
artificial:  that  the  apprehenfion  of  one  of  them,  js  a 
good  ftep  towards  the  underftanding  of  the  reft : 
And  this  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  humane  reafon  5  to 
follow  all  the  links  of  this  chain,  till  all  their  fecrets 
are  open  to  our  minds  5  and  their  works  advanc’d,  or 
imitated  by  our  hands.  This  is  truly  to  command  the 
world  5  to  rank  all  the  varieties, and  degrees  of  things, 
fo  orderly  one  upon  another  5  that  ftanding  on  the 
top  of  them,  we  may  perfectly  behold  allthat  are 
below,  and  make  them  all  ferviceable  to  the  quiet, 
and  peace,  and  plenty  of  Man’s  life.  And  to  this  hap- 
pinefs,  there  can  be  nothing  eUe  added  :  but  that  we 
make  a  (econd  advantage  of  this  rifing  ground^  there¬ 
by  to  look  the  nearer  into  heaven :  An  ambition, 

which 
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which  though  it  was  punifh’d  in  the  old  Worlds  by  an 
nniverfal  Confujion  5  when  it  was  manag’d  with  im- 
piety,  and  infolence  :  yet,  when  it  is  carried  on  by  that 
humility  and  innocence ,  which  can  never  be  feparated 
from  true  knowledge  when  it  is  defign’d,  not  to 
brave  the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  to  admire  him  the 
more :  it  mud  needs  be  the  utmoft  perfeftion  of  hu¬ 
mane  Nature. 

Thus  they  have  dirc&ed,  judg’d, conje&ur’d  upon.  Ssd.XX. 
and  improved  Experiments.  But  ladly,  in  the(e,and  ^  c/^ 
all  other  bufiriefles,  that  have  come  under  their  care  5  Blj * 
there  is  one  thing  more,  about  which  the  Society  has 
been  mod  follicitous  5  and  that  is,  the  manner  of  their 
Difconrfe :  which,unlefs  they  had  been  very  watchful 
to  keep  in  due  temper, the  whole  (pint  and  vigour  of 
their  Dcfign ,  had  been  foon  eaten  out,  by  the  luxury 
and  redundance  of  Jpeech.  The  ill  effedhs  ot  this  fu- 
perfiuity  of  talking,  have  already  overwhelm’d  mod 
other  .  4rts  and  Frofejjions  5  infomuch,  that  when  I 
confider  the  means  of  happy  living,  and  the  caufesof 
their  corruption  ,  I  can  hardly  forbear  recanting 
what  I  faid  before }  and  concluding,  that  eloquence 
ought  to  be  baniflfd  out  of  all  civil  Societies ,  as  a 
thing  fatal  to  Peace  and  good  Manners.  To  this  opini¬ 
on  I  (hould  wholly  incline^  if  I  did  not  find, that  it  is  a> 

Weapon, which  may  be  as  eafily  procur’d  by  bad  men, 
a sgood:  and  that,  if  thefe  (hould  onely  cad  it  away, 
and  thole  retain  it  5  the  nailed  Innocence  of  vertue, 
would  be  upon  all  occasions  expos’d  to  the  armed 
Malice  of  the  wicked.  This  is  the  chief  reafon,  that 
(hould  now  keep  up  the  Ornaments  of  fpeaking,  in 
any  requeft :  fince  they  are  (o  much  degenerated  from 

their  original  ufefulnefs.  They  were  at  fird,nc  doubt,. 
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an  admirable  Inftrument  in  the  hands  of  Wife  Men: 
when  they  were  onely  employ  'd  to  defcribe  Goodneji 
Honcfly ,  Obedience  3  in  larger,  fairer,and  more  moving 
Images :  to  reprcfent  Truth,  cloth’d  with  Bodies  3  and 
to  bring  Knowledg  back  again  to  our  very  fenfes,  from 
whence  it  was  at  firft  deriv'd  to  our  underftandings. 
But  now  they  are  generally  chang'd  to  worfe  ufes : 
They  make  the  Fancy  difguft  the  beft  things,  if  they 
come  found,  and  unadorn'd :  they  are  in  open  de¬ 
fiance  againft  Reafon  3  profefling,  not  to  hold  much 
correfpondence  with  that  5  but  with  its  Slaves,  the 
Pajjlons  :  they  give  the  mind  a  motion  too  change¬ 
able,  and  bewitching,  to  confift  with  right  practice. 
Who  can  behold,  without  indignation,  how  many 
mifts  and  uncertainties,  thefe  fpecious  Tropes  and  Fi¬ 
gures  have  brought  on  our  Knowledg  ?  How  many 
rewards,  which  are  due  to  more  profitable,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  Arts,  have  been  ftill  fnatch’d  away  by  the  eafie 
vanity-  of  fine  [peaking?  For  now  I  am  warm’d  with 
this  juft  Anger,  I  cannot  with-hold  my  felf,  from  be¬ 
traying  the  fhallownefs  of  all  thefe  Teeming  Myfte- 
ries^  upon  which,  we  Writers ,  and  Speakers,  look  fo 
bigg.  And,  in  few  words,  I  dare  fay  3  that  of  all  the 
Studies  of  men,  nothing  may  be  looner  obtain'd,  than 
this  vicious  abundance  of  Phrafe ,  this  trick  of  Meta¬ 
phors ,  this  volubility  of  Tongue ,  which  makes  fo  great 
a  noife  in  the  World.  But  I  fpend  words  in  vain  5  for 
the  evil  is  now  fo  inveterate,  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
whom  to  blame ,  or  where  to  begin  to  reform.  We 
all  value  one  another  fb  much,  upon  this  beautiful 
deceipt  3  and  labour  fo  long  after  it,  in  the  years  of 
our  education :  that  we  cannot  but  ever  after  think 
kinder  of  it,  than  it  deferves.  And  indeed,  in  moft 
other  parts  of  Learning,  I  look  on  it  to  be  a  thing  al- 
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moft  utterly  defperate  in  its  cure ;  and  I  think,  it 
may  be  plac'd  amongft  thole  general  mifchiefs  ;  fucb, 
as  the  dijjention  of  Chriftian  Princes,  the  want  of  pra~ 
fficein  Religion,  and  the  like  ;  which  have  been  fo 
Jong  fpoken  againft ,  that  men  are  become  infenfible 
about  them  }  every  one  Drifting  off  the  fault  from 
himfelf  to  others;  and  fo  they  are  only  made  bare 
common  places  ot  complaint.  It  will  fuffice  my  pre- 
lent  purpole,io  point  out, what  has  been  done  by  the 
Royal  Soc/etytowards  the  corre&ing  of  its  exceltes  in 
Natural  Philofophji ;  to  which  it  is,  of  all  others, a  moft 
profell:  enemy. 

They  have  therefore  been  moft  rigorous  in  put¬ 
ting  in  execution, the  only  Remedy, that  can  be  found 
for  this  extravagance  :  and  that  has  been,  a  conftant 
Refolution,  to  rejedt  all  the  amplifications,  digreffi- 
ons,  and  fwellirrgs  of  ftyle :  to  return  back  to  the 
primitive  purity,  and  fhortnefs,  when  men  deliver'd 
fo  many  things ,  almoft  in  an  equal  number  of  rvords\. 
They  have  exadled  from  all  their  members ,  a  clofe, 
naked  ,  natural  way  of  lpeaking  ;  pofitive  expreffi- 
ons;  clear  lenfes  5  a  native  eafinefs :  bringing  all  things 
as  near  the  Mathematical  plainnefs,asthey  can  :  and 
preferring  the  language  of  Artizans,  Countrymen, 
and  Merchants,  before  that,  of  Wits,  or  Scholars. 

And  here,  there  is  one  thing,  not  to  be  pafs'd  by  5 
which  will  render  this  eftablilh’d  cuftom  of  the  So- 
eiety9  well  nigh  everlafting  :  and  that  is,  the  general 
conftitution  of  the  minds  of  the  Engl/Jh.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  often  infilled  on  fome  of  the  prerogatives  of 
England ,  whereby  it  may  juflly  lay  claim,  to  be  the 
Head  of  a  Thilofophic&l  league ,  above  all  other  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  :  I  have  urg'd  its  fcituation,  its  prefent 
Genius,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  Merchants  $  and 
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many  more  fuch  arguments  to  incourage  us  5  ftill  re¬ 
main  to  be  us'd  :  But  of  all  others,  this,  which  I  am 
now  alledging3is  of  the  moft  weighty  5and  important 
confederation*  If  there  can  be  a  true  chara&er  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  Vniverfal  Temper  of  any  Nation  under 
Heaven:  then  certainly  this  mull:  beaferib’d  to  our 
Countrymen  :  that  they  have  commonly  an  unaf- 
fedded  fincerity^  that  they  love  to  deliver  their  minds 
with  a  found  (Simplicity  3  that  they  have  the  middle 
qualities;,  between  the  referv’d  fubtle  (outhern,  and 
the  rough  unhewn  Northern  people.-  that  they  are 
not  extreamly  prone  to  (peak  :  that  they  are  more 
concern’d  ,  what  others  will  think  of  the  (trength, 
than  of  the  finenefs  of  what  they  fay  :  and  that  an 
univerfal  modefty  pofieffes  them.  The(e  Qualities 
are  fq.confpicuous  3  and  proper  to  our  Soil  3  that  we 
often  hear  them  objected  to  us, by  fome  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour  Satyriftsj  in  more  difgraceful  expreffions.  For 
they  are  wont  to  revile  the  Englijh  ,  with  a  want  of 
familiarity  3  with  a  melancholy  dumpiflhnefs;  with 
llownefs,  filence,  and  with  the  unrefin’d  fullenneft  of 
their  behaviour.  Butthefe  are  only  the  reproaches 
of  partiality,  or  ignorance  :  for  they  ought  rather  to 
be  commended  for  an  honourable  integrity  3  for  a 
negledt  of  circumftamces,  and  flourifhes3  for  regard¬ 
ing  things  of  greater  moment,  more  than  lefs  3  for  a 
(corn  to  deceive  as  well  as  to  be  deceiv’d  :  which  are 
all  the  beft  indowments,  that  can  enter  into  a  Philo - 
fophical  Mind.  So  that  even  the  pofition  of  our  cli- 
mate,the  air,  the  influence  of  the  heaven.,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  theEnglifh  blood  3  as  well  as  the  embraces 
of  the  Ocean  5  feemto  joyn  with  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  to  render  our  Country,  a  Land  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge.  And  it  is  a  good  fign,  that  Nur¬ 
ture 


And  now,  to  come  to  a  dole  of  the  lecond  part  of  Se<5t  11. 
the  Narration  :  The  Society  has  reduc’d  its  principal  Their 
obfervations,  into  one  common-floc  ky  and  laid  them  °f  Re&- 
up  in  publique  Registers ,  to  be  nakedly  tranfmitted  to  fif¬ 
ths  next  Generation  of  Men  5  and  fo  from  them,  to 
their  Succdlors.  And  as  their  purpofewas,  to  heap 
up  a  mixt  Mals  of  Experiments ,  without  digeftine 
them  into  any  perfeft  model: To  to  this  end,  they 
confin'd  themfelves  to  no  order  of  fubjedts  \  and 
whatever  they  have  recorded,  they  have  done  it,  net 
as  compleat  Schemes  of  opinions,  but  as  bare  unfi- 
nifh’d  Hiftories. 

In  the  order  of  their  Inquijitions,  they  have  been 
fofree;  that  they  have  fometimes  committed  thern- 
felvcsto  be  guided,  according  to  thefeafousof  the 
year  :  fometimes,  according  to  what  any  foreiner.or 
Englifh  Artificer, being  prelent, has  fuggefted :  (orne- 
times, according  to  any  extraordinary  accident  in  the 
Nation,  or  any  other  cafualty,  which  has  hapned  in 
their  way.  By  which  roving,  and  unfettled  courfe, 
there  being  feldome  any  reference  of  one  matter  to 
the  next  j  they  have  prevented  others, nay  even  their  • 
own  hands,from  corrupting,  or  contra&ing  the  work: 
they  have  made  the  railing  of  Rules ,  and  Proportions' 
to  be  a  far  more  difficult  tasl ^  than  it  would  have 
been ,  if  their  Rcgifiers  had  been  more  Methodical. 

Nor  ought  this  negleft  of  conlequence, and  order, to 
be  only  thought  to  proceed  from  their  carelefneji  5 
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For  it  is  certain,  that  a  too  ftidden  (hiving  to  reduce 
the  Sciences,  in  their  beginnings,  into  Method,  and 
Shape,  and  Beauty  5  has  very  much  retarded  their 
increafe.  And  it  happens  to  the  Invention  of  Arts, 
as  to  children  in  their  younger  years in  whofe  Bo¬ 
dies,  the  fame  applications ,  that  ferve  to  make  them 
flrait,  (lender,  and  comely  ■>  are  often  found  veiy 
mifehievous,  to  their  eafe,  their  (Irength,  and  their 
growth. 

~  By  their  fair,  and  equal,  and  fubmiffive  way  of  Re - 
giflring  nothing,  but  Hijlories ,  and  Relations  ;  they 
have  left  room  for  others, that  {ball  fucceed,to  change, 
to  augment ,to  approve, to  contradict  them,  at  their  dif- 
cretion.  By  this, they  have  given pofterity  a  far  grea¬ 
ter  power  of  judging  them  5  than  ever  they  took 
over  thole,  that  went  before  them.  By  this, they  have 
made  a  firm confederacy,  between  their  own  prefix  f 
labours, and  the  Induftry  of  Future  Ages  5  which  how 
beneficial  it  will  prove  hereafter,  we  cannot  better 
gheffe,  than  by  recollefting,  what  wonders  it  would 
in  all  likelyhood  have  produc'd  e’re  this  5  if  it  had 
been  begun  in  the  Times  of  the  Greek*,  or  Romans,  or 
Scholemen ;  nay  even  in  the  very  laft  refurrefiion  oi 
learning.  What  depth  of  Nature ,  could  by  this  time 
have  been  hid  freta  our  view?  What  Faculty  of  the 
Soul  would  have  been  in  the  dhrk?  What  part  of 
human  infirmities,  not  provided  againft  ?  it  our  Pre- 
decelTors,  a  thoufand,  nay  even  a  hundred,  years  ago, 
had  begun  to  add  by  little,  and  little  to  the  ftore  .•  if 
they  would  have  indeavouf  d  to  be  Benefactors j  and* 
not  lyrants  over  our  Reafons^  if  they  would  have 
communicated  to  us,  more  of  their  Works,  and  lefs  of 
their  Wit. 

-This  complaint,  which  I  here  lake  up,  will  appear 

the 
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the  jufterp  if  weconfider,that  thefir ft  learned  Tims' 
of  the  Antients.and  all  thofe, that  follow'd  after  them, 
down  to  this  day  ,  would  have  receiv  d  no  prejudice 
at  all  5  if  their  Philofophers  had  chiefly  beftow’d  their 
pains,in  making  Hiflories  of  Nature  not  informing 

of  Sciences:  perhaps  indeed  the  names  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  men,  who  had  the  luck  to  compile  thofe  Sy- 
Jlemes ,  and  Epitomes  which  they  gave  us,  would  have 
been  lefs  glorious ,  than  they  are.  Though  that  too 
may  be  doubted:  and  (if  we  may  conclude  any 
thing  furely,  upon  a  matter  fo  changeable,  as  Fame  is) 
we  have  reafon  enough  to  believe,  that  thefe  later 
Ages  would  have  honour’d  Plato ,  Arifiotle ,  Zeno ,  and 
Epicurus ,  as  much,  if  not  more, than  now  they  do  $  if 
they  had  only  fet  things  in  a  way  of  propagating  Ex¬ 
periences  down  to  us^and  not  impos’d  their  imagina¬ 
tions  on  us,  as  the  only  Truths.  This  maybe  well 
enough  fuppos’d  ,  feeing  it  is  common  to  all  man¬ 
kind  ,  ftill  to  efteem  dearer  the  memories  of  their 
Friends ,  than  of  thofe  that  pretend  to  be  their  Ma- 
Jlers. 

But  this  matter  of  reputation ,  was  only  the  private 
concernment  of:  five,  or  fix.  As  tor  the  Intereft  of 
thofe  Times  in  general,!  will  venture  to  make  good  ^ 
that  in  all  effefts  of  true  knowledge^  they  might  have 
been  as  happy,  without  thofe  Bodies  of  Arts^  as  they 
were  with  them  $  Logic 4,  and  the  Mathematicky  on¬ 
ly  excepted .  To  inftance  in  their  Vhyficky :  they  were 
utterly  ufeleis,in  refped:  of  the  good  of  mankind  :they 
thcmfelves  did  almoft  confefs  fo  much, by  referving  al  i 
their  Natural  Philofophy 5  for  the  retirements  of  their 
Wifemen.  What  help  did  it  ever  bring  to  the  vulgar? 
What  vifible  benefit  to  any  City,  or  Country  in  the 
World  ?  Their  Mechanic ky^  and  Artificers  (for  whom 

the 
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the  True  Natural  Philofephy  fhould  be  principally  in¬ 
tended  )  were  fo  far  from  being  affifted  by  thofe  ab- 
Jlrufe  De&rines  ,  that  perhaps  fcarce  any  one  of  thole 
Profeffions,  and  Trades,  has  well  underftood  Arifo - 
ties  Principles  of  Bodies ,  from  hk  own  Time  down  to 
ours.  Hence  then  we  may  conclude  ,  that  thofe  firjl 
Times,  wherein  thele  Arts  were  made,  had  been  no¬ 
thing  dammag’d  5  ifonftead  of  railing  fo  many  Specu¬ 
lative  Opinions ,  they  had  only  minded  the  laying  of  a 
folid ground  work,  for  a  vaft  Pile  of  Experiments ,  to 
be  continually  augmenting  through  all  Ages. 

And  I  will  alfo  add  3  that,if  fuch  a  courfe  had  been 
at  firft  let  on  foot , Philofephy  would  by  this  means  have 
been  kept  cloler  to  material  things  3  and  lb,  in  proba¬ 
bility,  would  not  have  undergone  fo  many  Eclipfes,  as 
it  has  done  ever  lince.  If  we  reckon  from  its  firft  fet- 
ting  forth  in  the  Eafl  3  wefhallfind,  that  info  long  a 
Trade  of  Time,  there  have  not  been  above  four,  or 
five  hundred  years, at  feveral  intervals,  wherein  it  has 
been  in  any  requeftin  the  World.  And  if  we  look 
back  on  all  the  alterations,  and  fubverfions  of  States, 
that  have  hapned  in  Civil  Nations,  thefe  three  thou- 
fand  years  :  we  may  ftill  behold,  that  the  Sciences  of 
mens  brains ,  have  been  alwayes  fubjedt  to  be  far  more 
injur’d  by  fuch  viciflitudes ,  than  the  Arts  of  their 
hands.  What  caufe  can  be  affign’d  for  this  ?  Why 
was  Learning  the  firft  thing, that  was  conftantly  lwept 
away,  in  all  deftruftions  of  Empire,  and  forein  inun¬ 
dations?  Why  could  not  that  have  weather’d  out 
the  ftorm ,  as  well  as  moft  forts  of  Manufactures : 
which,though  they  began  as  foon,or  before  the  other, 
yet  they  have  remain’d.through  all  luch  changes,  urn 
alter’d  3  except  for  the  better  >  The  Reafon  of  this 
is  evident.  It  is ,  becaufe  vhilofophy  had  been  fpun 
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out,  to  fo  fine  a  thread  ,  that  it  could  be  known  but 
only  to  thofe,  who  would  throw  away  all  their  whole 
Lives  upon  it*  It  was  made  too  fubtile,  for  the  com- 
tnon 3  and grofs  conceptions  of  men  of  bufinefs.  It  had 
before  in  a  meafure  been  baniih’d,by  the  Philofbphers 
themfelves,  out  of  the  World}  and  (hut  up  in  the 
fhades  of  their  walks.  And  by  this  means,it  was  firft 
look’d  upon,  as  moft  ufelefs  }  and  fofit,  fooneftto  be 
neglected.  Whereas  if  at  firft  it  had  been  made  to 
converfe  more  with  the  fenfes,  and  to  afiift  familiarly 
in  all  occafions  of  human  life }  it  would;,  no  doubt,, 
have  been  thought  needful  to  be  preferv’d,  in  the 
moft  A&ive> and  ignorant  Time.  It  would  have  efeap’d 
the  fury  of  the  Barbarous  people  5  as  well  as  the  Arts 
of  Ploughing  3  Gardening ,  Cookery ,  making  Iron  and 
Steely  Fijhing ,  Sailing ,  and  many  more  fucli  neceflary 
handicrafts  have  done. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  lament  this  error  of  the  Anti- 
ents  5  feeing  it  is  not  now  to  be  repair’d.  It  is  enough, 
that  we  gather  from  hence  5  that  by  bringing  Philofo- 
phy  down  again  to  mens  fight,  and  practice,  from 
whence  it  was  flown  away  fo  high :  th  e  Royal  Society 
has  put  it  into  a  condition  of  (landing  out,  againft  the 
Invafions  of  Time,  or  even  Barbarifme  it  felf :  that  by 
eftablifhing  it  on  a  firmer  foundation  ,  than  the  airy 
Notions  of  men  alone,  upon  all  the  rvorhy  of  Nature  } 
by  turning  it  into  one  of  the  Arts  of  Life 5  of  which 
men  may  fee  there  is  daily  need}they  have  provided, 
that  it  cannot  hereafter  be  extinguifh’d,  at  the  lofs  of 
a  Library  3  at  the  overthrowing  of  a  Language,  or  at 
the  death  of  feme  few  Philofophers :  but  that  men  mud 
lofe  their  eyes ,  and  hands ,  and  muft  leave  off  defiring 
to  make  their  Lives  convenient,  or  pleafant ;  before 
they  can  be  willing  to  defir  oyiu 
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Seft  XXT.  Thus  far  I  was  come  in  my  intended  work,  when 
The  occafion  my  hated  was  [top’d,  and  my  mind  difturb  d  from  wri* 
ef  the  H  in-  t  jn„5  by  the  two  greateft  diafters,  that  ever  befel  our 
drawee  of  the  N Jtiot/}the  fatal ItrfeZiiett,  which  overfpread  the  City 
pMPnng  of  Lot]don  in  Sixty  five  5  and  the  dreadful  firing  of 
tlm  city  it  iclf,  in  the  year  infuing.  Thefetwo  cala¬ 

mities  may  well  be  fufticient,  to  excule  the  delay  o( 
publifhing  this  Book.:  when  the  one  of  them  devour’d 
as  many  Men ,  and  the  other  as  many  Books ,  as  the 
cruelleft  incu  llion  of  the  Goths  ysettX  l  andals^  had  ever 
done. 

The  Plague  was  indeed  an  irreparable  dammage  to 
the  whole  Kingdom :  but  that  which  chiefly  added 
to  the  mil’ery,  was  the  f/»/e,wherein  it  happen’d.  For 
what  could  be  a  more  deplorable  accident,  than  that 
io  many  brave  men  fhould  be  cut  oflfby  the  Arrow^ 
that  flies  in  the  dark,  when  our  Country  was  ingag’d 
in  a  forein  War  ,  and  when  their  Lives  might  have 
been  honourably  ventur  d  on  a  glorious  Theater  in 
its  defence  >  And  we  had  fcarce  recover’d  this  firfi 
misfortune ,  when  we  receiv  d  a  fecond ,  and  a  deeper 
wound  $  which  cannot  be  equall  d  in  all  Hijlory ,  if 
either  we  confider  theoblcurity  of  its  beginning,  the 
irrefiftible  violence  of  itsprogrefs,  the  horror  of  its 
appearance ,  or  the  wideneft  ot  the  ruine,  it  made,  in 
one  of  themoft  renown’d  Cities  of  the  World. 

Yet  when  on  the  one  fide,  I  remember,  what  de¬ 
flation  thefe  fcourges  of  mankind  have  left  behind 
them  and  on  the  other  when  I  refleft  on  the  mag¬ 
nanimity,  wherewith  the  Englifh  Nation  did  (up- 
port  the  mifehiefs :  I  find,  that  1  have  not  more 
reafon  to  bewail  the  one ,  than  to  admire  the 
other. 

Upon 
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Upon  our  return  after  the  abating  of  the  Plane 
what  elfe  could  we  expert,  but  to  fee  the un¬ 
frequented,  the  River  forlaken,  the  fields  deform'd 
w  !th  the  Gt  lives  of  the  Uc , < d, and  the  1  errors  of  Death 
ftill  abiding  on  the  faces  of  the  living?  But  inftead 
of  fuch  di  final  fights,  there  appear'd  almoft  the  fame 
throngs  in  all  publick  places ,  the  fame  noife  of  bufi- 
ttefs,  the  fame  freedom  of  convers,  and  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  King  ,  the  fame  cheerfulnefs  returning  on 

the  minds  of  the  people  as  before.  a 

Nor  was  their  courage  left,  in  fuftaining  the  fecond 
calamity, which  destroy'd  their  houfes,and  eftates.  This 
the  greateft  lofers  indur’d  with  fuch  undaunted  firm- 
nefs  of  mind, that  their  example  may  incline  us  to  be¬ 
lieve.  that  not  only  the  beft  Natural ,  but  the  beft  Mo¬ 
ral  Philofophy  too,  may  be  learn'd  from  the  (hops  of 
Mechanic  ky.  It  was  indeed  an  admirable  thing  to  be¬ 
hold,  with  what  conftancy ,  the  meaneft  Artificers  faw 
all  the  labours  of  their  lives ,  and  the  fupport  of  their 
families  devour’d  in  an  inftant.  The  affli&ion  'tis  true 
was  widely  fpread  over  the  whole  Nation :  every 
place  was  fill’d  with  figns  of  pity ,  and  commiferation: 
But  thole  who  had  fuffer’d  moll,  feem’d  the  leaft  af- 
f ^ C r o d  with  the  lols  *  no  unmanly  beroailwQs  were 
heard  in  the  few  Jlreets ,  that  were  preferv’d  :  they 
beheld  the  Afhesof  their  Houfes,  and  Cates,  and  Tem¬ 
ples,  without  the  leaft  expreflion  of  Pufillanimity,  If 
Philofophers  had  done  this  ,  it  had  well  become  their 
profeffion  of  Wildom  :  if  Gentlemen,  the  noblenefs 
of  their  breeding,  and  blood  would  have  requir’d  it. 
But  that  fuch  greatnefs  of  heart  Ihould  be  found  a- 
mongft  the  poor  Artizans,  and  the  obfeure  multitude , 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  moft  honourable  events,  that 
ever  happen’d.  Yet  ftill  there  is  one  circumftance  be- 
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hind,  which  may  raifeour  wonder  higher :  and  that- 
is  that  amidft  fuch  horrible  mines,  they  hill  piofecu- 
ted  the  War  with  the  fame  vigour, and  courage,  againit 
three  of  the  moft  powerful  States  of  all  Europe.  What 
Records  of  Time,  or  Memory  of  part  Ages,  can  ihew 
us  a  greater  teftimony  of  an  invincible  and  heroick 
Genius,  than  this,  of  which  I  now  fpeak  >  that  the- 
found  of  the  Heralds  proclaiming  new  Wars  ,  mould 
be  pleafant  to  the  people,  when  the  fad  voice  of  the 
■Bell-man  was  fcarce  yet  gone  out  of  their  ears .  that 
the  increafe  of  their  Adverfaries  Confederates, .  and  of 
theif  own  calamities 5  fhould  be  fo  far  from  affrighting,; 
them,  that  they  rather  feem’d  to  receive  from  thence 
a  new  vigour ,  and  refolution  ?  and  that  they  (houldi 
(till  be  eager  upon  Victories ,  and  Triumphs,  when  they, 
were  thought  almoft  quite  exhaufted,  by  fo  great  de-. 


c  q  v\iy  From  this  observation  my  mind  begins  to  take  com- 
jf; Third  fort, and  to  p/efage,  that  as  this  terrible  Difeafe,  anT 
Part  the  Conflagration  were  not  able  to  darken  the  honour  of 
Narration,  01Jr  Princes  Armes  y  fo  they  will  not  hinder  the  many 
noble  Arts  ,  which  the  Englifi  have  begun  under  his. 
Reign  on  the  ftrength  of  thefe  hopes,  and  mcourage- 
ments,  I  will  now  return  to  my  former  thoughts,  and; 
to  the  finifhing  of  my  interrupted  dejign.  And  1  come 
with  the  more  earneftnefs  to  perfedt  it ,  becaufe  it- 
feems  tome,  that  from  the  lad  effedfs  of  theledila- 
ft ers,  there  may  a  new,  and  a  powerful  Argument  be 
rais’d, to  move  us  to  double  our  labours, about  the  Se¬ 
crets  of  Nature..  ■ 

A  New  City  is  to  be  built ,  on  the  moft  advantage¬ 
ous  Seat  of  all  Europe  for  Trade,  and  command.  This 
therefore  is  the  fitteft  Seafon  for  men  to  apply  their 

thoughts, 
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thoughts,  to  the  improving  of  the  materials  of  buil¬ 
ding, and  tp  the  inventing  of  better  models,  for  Hou- 
fes 3  Roofs,  Chimnies ,  Conduits,  Wharfs ,  and  Streets ■: 
all  which  have  been  already  under  the  confiderati- 
onof  the  Royal  Society  :  and  that  too,  before  they 
had  fuch  a  fad  occahon  of  bringing  their  olfervations 
into  practice.  The  mortality  of  this  ref  Hence  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  others  of  later  Ages.  But  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  fhould  rather  enliven  than  damp  our  In- 
dufiry .  When  mankind  is  overrun  with  fuch  horri¬ 
ble  invafions  of  Death,  they  fhould  from  thence  be 
univerfally  alarm’d,  toufe  more  diligence  about  pre¬ 
venting  them  for  the  future* 

It  is  true, that  terrible  evil  has  hitherto  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  been  generally  too  ftrong,for  the  former  reme¬ 
dies  of  Art.  But  why  fhould  we  think  that  it  will 
continue  lo  for  ever  ?  Why  may  we  not  believe,  that 
in  all  the  vaft  compals  of  Natural  virtues  of  things 
yet  conceal’d,  there  is  ftill  referv’d  an  Antidote,  that 
fhall  be  equal  to  this poyfon  <?  If  in  fuch  cafes  we  only 
accufethe  Anger  of  Providence ,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Na¬ 
ture  :  we  lay  the  blame  ,  where  it  is  not  juftly  to  be 
laid.  It  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  men  themfelves,  that  fuch  difficult  Cures 
are  without  the  bounds  of  their  reafons  power* 

If  all  men  had  defponded  at  firft,  and  funk  under 
the  burden  of  their  own  infirmities,  almoft  every  lit¬ 
tle  wound,  or  pain  of  the  leaft  member,  had  been  as 
deadly,  as  the  Plague  at  this  time.  It  was  by  much  In¬ 
quiry,  and  ufe,  that  moft  of  the  mildeft  difeafes  be¬ 
came  curable .  And  every  firft  fuccelsof  this  kind, 
fhould  alwayes  ftrengthen  our  aflurance  of  farther 
conquefts,  even  over  this  greateft  Terror  of  mankind. 
Diftruft,  and  defpair  of  our  own  indeavours,  is  as 
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great  a  hindrance  in  the  progrefs  of  the  True  P hilofo* 
phy0  as  it  is  wont  to  be  in  the  rife  of  mens  private  for¬ 
tunes.  Whoever  aims  not  at  th egreatejl  things,  will* 
feldome  proceed  much  farther,  than  the  leaf.  VVho- 
ever  will  make  a  right,  and  a  fortunate  Courtftiip  to 
Nature ,  he  cannot  enterprife,  or  attempt  too  much  : 
for  she  (  a$  it  is  faid  of  other  Mifirejjes )  is  alfo  a 
Miftrefs,  that  fooneft  yields  to  the  forward,  and  the 
Bold. 

I  have  hitherto  defcrib’d  the  firft  Elements ,  on 
which  the  Royal  Society  arofe  ,  and  fupported  its  be¬ 
ginnings  :  I  have  trac’d  its  progrefs  from  the  firft 
private  indeavours  of  fome  of  its  members ,  till  it  be¬ 
came  united  into  a  Regular  confiitution  •  and  from 
thence  I  have  related  their  firft  conceptions j  and  pra* 
Bices, towards  the  fetling  ofan  univerfal,conftant,and 
impartial  furvey  of  the  whole  Creation .  There  now 
remainstobe  added  in  this  Third  part  of  my Narra¬ 
tion,  an  Account  of  the  Encouragements  they  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  abroad ,  and  at  home  5  and  a  Particular 
Enumeration  of  the  Principal  Subjects ,  about  which 
they  have  been  emploi  d  fince  they  obtain  d  the  Royal 
Confirmation . 

Se$  XXIII.  I  will  firft  begin  with  the  efieem ,  which  all  the  Ci- 

The  Rep  at  a-  vil  world  abroad  has  conceiv  d  of  their  Enterprize . 

tion.and cor -  And  I  mention  this  with  the  more  willingnefs,  becaufe 
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want  of  care ,  to  have  their  molt  excellent  things  re- 
prefented  to  Strangers  with  the  belt  advantage.  This 
filent ,  and  referv’d  humour  has  no  doubt  been  very 
prejudicial  to  us,  in  the  judgment,  that  our  Neigh- 
hours  have  often  made,  not  only  concerning  the  con¬ 
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dition  of  our  Learning^but  alfo  of  our  Political  affairs. 

I  will  therefore  trefpafs  a  little  on  this  difpofition  of 
my  Countrymen^  and  affirm,  that  as  the  Eng'hfo  name 
doesmanifeftly  get  ground,  by  the  bravery  of  their 
Arms^  the  Glory  of  their  Naval jlrength  ,and  the  fpread- 
ing  of  their  Commerce  :  fo  there  has  been  a  remarka¬ 
ble  addition  to  its  renown,,  by  the  fuccefs,  which  ail 
our  Neighbours  expeft  from  this  Affembly. 

It  is  evident, that  this  fearching  Spirit ,  and  this  afFe- 
ftion  to  fenfible  Knowledge ,does  prevail  in  moft  Coun¬ 
tries  round  about  us.  *Tis  true,  the  conveniences  for 
fuch  labours,  are  not  equal  in  all  places.  Some  want 
the  affiftance  of  others  hands  5  fome  the  contributi¬ 
on  of  others  purfes :  fome  the  benefit  of  excellent  In- 
Jlrumentsfome  the  Patronage  of  the  Civil  Magiflrates: 

But  yet  according  to  their  feveral  powers ,  they  are 
every  where  intent  on  fuchpraffical  Studies.  And 
the  moft  confiderable  effedfe  of  fuch  attempts 
throughout  Europe ,  have  been  ftill  recommended  to 
this  Society ,  by  their  Authors ,  to  be  examin’d ,  ap^» 

prov  d,  or  corre&ed.. 

\ 

The  Country,that  lies  next  to  England  in  its  fcitua-  ln  prance* 
tion  is  France:  and  that  is  alfo  neereft  to  it,in  its  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  Experiments.  In  that  Kingdom, 
the  Royal  Society  has  maintain  d  a  perpetual  inter- 
cour(e,with  the  moft  eminent  men  of  Art  of  all  con¬ 
ditions:  and  has  obtain’d  from  them,  all  the  help 
which  might  juftly  be  hop’d  for,from  the  vigour ,  and 
affinity  find  readinefs  of  mind, which  is  natural  to  that 
people.  From  their  Phyftcians ,  Chirurgeons ,  and  Ana - 
tomijls ,  it  has  receiv’d  many  faithful  Relations  of  ext¬ 
raordinary  Cures  :  from  their  moft  judicious  Travel¬ 
lers  the  Fruits  of  their  Voyages :  from  their  moft  fa¬ 
mous 
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mous  Mathematician  s  ^  divers  Problems ,  which  have 
been  folvd  many  different  wayes  :  from  their  Chy* 
mijh  the  effects  of  their  Fires  :  and  from  others  of 
their  beft  Obfervers,  many  rarities,  and  difeourfes,  of 
their  Fruits ,  Silkj*  IVine^  Breads  Plants^  Salt ,and  luck 
Natural  productions  of  their  Soil.  And,  to  inftance 
once  for  all, it  has  been  affe&ionately  invited  to  a  mu¬ 
tual  correspondence  by  the  French  Academy  of  Paris  % 
In  which  invitation, there  is  one  expreffion,that  ought 
not  to  be  pafs'd  over  in  filence  :  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Englijh  Nationyo  have  many  ad  vantages, for 
the  propagating  of  Real  Philofophy,  which  are  wanting 
to  all  others.  This  Confeilion  is  true.  Yet  thele  ad¬ 
vantages,  unlefe  they  had  been  improv  d  by  this  infli¬ 
ction]  had  been  only  asthofe,that  we  have  for  fifhing, 
objections,  and  arguments  ot  our  tloth. 

In  Italy  the  Royal  Society  has  an  excellent  privi- 
ledge  of  receiving.and  imparting  Experiments ,  by  the 
help  of  one  of  their  own  Fellows ,  who  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  Rejident  there  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  King.  From  thence  they  have  been  earneftly  in¬ 
vited  to  a  mutual  intelligence,  by  many  of  their  moft 
Noble  Wits, but  chiefly  by  the  Prince  Leopoldo^ Brother 
to  the  Great  Duke  of  ihujcany  5  who  is  the  Patron  of 
all  the  Inqnijitive  Vhilofophers  of  Florence:  from  whom 
there  is  coming  out  under  his  Name  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  call  d  Ducat  Experiments.  This  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Royal  Society  I  have  mention’d ,  be- 
caufe  it  comes  from  that  Country,  which  is  feldome 
wont  to  have  any  great  regard,  to  the  Arts  of  thefe 
Nations ,  that  lye  on  this  fide  of  their  mountains. 

In  Germany ,  and  its  neighbouring  Kingdomes,  the 
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Royal  Society  has  met  with  great  veneration  5  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  feveral  Teftimonies,  in  their  late  Printed 
Booky ,  which  have  been  fubmitted  to  its  Cenfure :  by 
many  Curiofities  of  Meehanich^  Instruments ,  that  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  it :  and  by  the  Addrejjes  which 
have  been  fent  from  their  Philofophical  Inquirers .  For 
which  kinds  of  Enterprifes  the  temper  of  the  Ger - 

Nation,  is  admirably  fit,  both  in  refped  of  their 
peculiar  dexterity  in  all  forts  of  manual  Arts  ,  and 
alfo  in  regard  of  the  plain>  and  unaffe&ed  fincerity  of 
their  manners :  wherein  they  fo  much  refemble  the 
Englijh ,  that  we  feemto  have  deriv’d  from  them  the 
compofition  of  our  minds  ,  as  well  as  to  have  defcen- 
ded  from  their  Race . 

In  the  Low- Countries Xntereft,and  Reputation  in  the  Low « 
has  been  eftablifh’d,by  the  Friendfhip  of  fome  of  their  countries^ 
chief  Learned  men, and  principally  of  Hugenius.  This 
Gentleman  has  beftow’d  his  pains,  on  many  parts  of 
the  Jfceculative^and  practical  Mathematicks ,  with  won¬ 
derful  fuccelfes.  And  particularly  his  applying  the 
Motion  of  Pendulums  to  Clocks,  and  Watches,was  an 
excellent  Invention .  For  thereby  there  may  be  a 
means  found  out,  of  bringing  the  meafures  oi  Time^ 
to  an  exadt  Regulation  :  of  which  the  benefits  are  in¬ 
finite.  In  the  profecution  of  fuch  Difcoveries0  he  has 
often  requir'd  the  aid  of  this  Society }  he  has  receiv’d 
the  light  of  their  Trials,  and  a  confirmation  of  his 
own,  and  has  freely  admitted  their  alterations ,  or  a- 
mendments .  And  this  learned  correfpondence  with 
him,  and  many  others,  is  ftill  continued,  even  at  this 
prefent  time,  in  the  breach  between  our  Countries:  * 

Their  Great  Founder  ,  and  Patron  ftill  permitting 

them  to  maintain  theTraffick  of  Sciences ,  when  all 

»  other  i 
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other  Commerce  is  intercepted.  Whence  we  may 
:ghefi3  what  maybe  expefted  from  the  peaceful  part 
of  our  Kings  Reign, when  his  very  Wars  are  managd3 
without  injury  to  the  Arts  of  Civil  Knowledge , 

l  *  .  '  •  *  •  4  *  V 

But  not  to  wander  any  farther  in  particulars ,  it  may 
perhaps  m  generalbt  fafely  computed)  that  there  has 
been  as  large  a  communication  of  Forein  Arts ,  and 
Inventions 3to  the  Royal  Society, wixtim  this  fmall  com* 
pais  of  time5  as  ever  before  did  pafs  over  the  Englifb 
Channel  fince  the  very  fir  ft  tranfportation  of  Arts  in¬ 
to  our  Ijland.  And  that  this  benefit  will  (till  increafe 
by  the  length  of  time  is  indubitable3from  the  Recepti¬ 
on,  which  has  been  given  to  the  Scholars ,  Nobility , 
EmbaJJadours ,  and  Forein  Princes,  who  of  late  years 
have  tra veil’d  hither,  to  behold  a  Country ,  which  had 
been  the  Stage  of  fo  famous  a  War5  and  fo  miraculous 
a  Peace.  All  thefe  have  fiill  vifited  the  Royal  Society, 
as  one  of  the  firft)  and  Nobleft  Fruits  of  our  rejl  ora¬ 
tion.  From  hence  they  have  return’d  home)  with  a 
free  engagement  of  their  affiftance :  the  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  alluring  it  of  a  contribution  of  their  Labours ,  and 
the  Statefmen,  and  Princes  of  their  Authority,  and  in- 
deavours,  in  fatisfying  all  Philofophical  Qutfries,  with 
which  they  have  been  plentifully  furniflf  d. 

It  would  be  a  ufelefs  pomp  to  reckon  up  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  their  Names  :  efpecially  feeing  they  are  al¬ 
ready  recorded  with  gratitude3  in  a  more  lafting  Mo¬ 
nument,  Th  e.RegiJler  of  the  Society .  Only  it  will  not3 
I  think,  be  amifS)  if  I  mention  the  vifit  of  one  Prince, 
becaufe  it  may  afford  us  a  profitable  obfervation. 
When  the  Duke  of  Brunfwyck^  and  Lnnenbourgh  was 
introduced  into  their  weekly  Ajjembly ,  andhadfub- 
fcrib’d  his  name  to  their  Statutes :  there  was  accor- 

ding 
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ding  to  the  Cuftom,  one  of  the  Fellows  appointed,  to 
interpret  to  him,  what  Experiments  were  produc’d, 
and  examin’d  at  that  meeting.  But  his  Highnefs  told 
them, that  it  was  not  neceflary,they  fliould  put  them- 
felves  to  that  trouble :  for  he  well  underftood  our 
Language,  having  been  drawn  to  the  ftudy  of  if,  out 
of  a  defire  of  reading  our  Fbilofophical  Books^  From 
■whence  there  may  this  conclufio.n  be  made  ,  that  if 
ever  our  Native  Tongue  lhall  get  any  ground  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  muft  be  by  augmenting  its  Experimental  Trca * 
jure.  Nor  is  it  impoffible,  but  as  the  feminine  Arts 
of  Vlcaltire,  and  Gallantry  have  fpread  fome  of  our 
Neighbouring  Languages,  to  fuch  a  vaft  extent  fo 
the  EngliJI)  Tongue  may  alfo  in  time  be  more  enlarg'd, 
by  being  the  Inftrument  of  conveying  to  the  World, 
the  Mafculine  Arts  of  Knowledge. 

I  now  come  to  relate,  what  Encouragements  this  de-  sed  XXIV. 
fign  has  receiv'd  at  home  in  its  Native  foyl.  And  I  will  The  incou- 
aiiin  e  my  Reader ,  that  the  Original  of  the  Royal  So-  ragements 
ciety  has  found  a  general  approbation  within  our  R'  s\ 
felves,and  that  the  moft  prudent  men  of  all  Profelfi- 
ons, and  Interefts, have  Ihewn  by  their  refpe&s  to  thefe  *  m 
hopeful  beginnings ,  that  there  is  a  Reverence  due  to 
the  firft  trials, and  intentions,  as  well  as  to  the  laid  ac- 
compliihment  of  generous  attempts. 

Of  our  chief, and  moft:  wealthy  Merchants ,  and  Ci-  prom  tHr 
tizens,very  many  have  afiifted  it  with  their  prefence  :  citizens. 
and  thereby  have  added  the  induftrious,  pun&ual, 
and  atftive  Genius  of  men  of  Trafit\ ,  to  the  quiet, 
fedentary,  and  referv’d  temper  of  men  of  Learning. 

They  have  contributed  their  labours  :  they  have 
help’d  their  correfpondence ;  they  have  employ’d 

R  their 
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their  Fatfors  abroad,  to  anfwer  their  Inquiries  \  they 
have  laid  out  in  all  Countries  for  obfervations  :  they 
have  beftow’d  many  confiderable  gifts  on  their  Trea- 
fnry, and  Repofitory.  And  chiefly  there  is  one  Bounty 
to  be  here  inferted, which  for  the  Angular  benefit  that 
may  be  expe&ed  from  it  ,  deferves  the  applaufe  and 
imitation  of  this,  and  future  times.  It  is  the  ejiablijh - 
went  made  by  Sir  John  Cutler ,  for  the  reading  on  Me- 
chanickj  ,  in  the  place  where  the  Royal  Society  (hall 
meet.  This  is  the  firft  LeBure  that  has  been  founded 
of  this  kind,  amidft  all  the  vaft  munificence  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Benefactors  to  Learningfin  this  later  Age.  And  yet 
this  was  the  moft  necefiary  of  all  others.  For  this  has 
chiefly  caus’d  the  (low  progrefs  of  manual  Arts  5  that 
the  "Trades  themfelves  have  never  ferv’d  apprenti- 
Jhips^asweU  as  the  Tradefmen  :  that  they  have  never 
had  any  Maflers  fet  over  them,  to  direft  and  guide 
*  their  works,  or  to  vary,  and  enlarge  their  operations. 

■from  our  Of  our  Thyflcians^  many  of  the  moft  judicious, have 

JPhyficians.  contributed  then  purjes,  their  hands ,  their  judgments ■, 
their  ventings .  This  they  have  done,  though  they 
have  alfo  in  London ,a  Colledge  peculiar  to^heir  Pro - 
j fejjion  5  which  ever  fince  its  firft  foundation ,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  given  the 
world  a  fucceflion  of  the  moft  eminent  Thyficians  of 
Europe.  In  that  they  confine  themfelves  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  rh  fief:  But  in  this^  they  have  alfo  with 
great  zeal,  and  ability,  promoted  this  nniverfal  infe¬ 
ction  ,  into  a  d  Natural  knowledge  .  For  without  danger 
of flattery ,1  will  declare  of  the  Englifh  Fhyficians,  that 
no  part  of  the  world  exceeds  them,  not  only  in  the 
skill  of  their  own  Art>  but  in  general  Learning  :  and 
of  very  many  of  that  profefiionJ  will  affirm,  that  All 
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Apollo  is  their  own^sit  was  faid  by  the  beft  Poet  of  this 
Age, of  one  of  the  moft  excellent  of  their  number. 

OfourN^/7/^andCe^r^themofl:  Noble  and  iUu -  Frm  mr 
flrious  have  condelcended,  to  labour  here  with  their  Nobility, 
hands  5  to  impart  their  dijcoveries  ,  to  propole  their 
doubtsj. o  affift,  and  defray  the  charge  of  their  Trials * 

And  this  they  have  done  with  fucha  univerial  agree¬ 
ment, that  it  is  almbrt  the  only  things  wherein  the  No¬ 
bility  of  all  the  three  Kingdoms  are  united.  In  their 
Afjemblies  tor  making  Lavvs  they  are  feparated :  in 
their  cuffomes,  and  manners  of  life  they  differ:  And 
in  their  humours  too  ,  they  are  thought  not  much  of 
kin  to  each  other.  But  in  the  Royal  Society  the  Scotch , 
the  Irijh !>,  the  Englifjj  Gentry  do  meet)  and  communi¬ 
cate, without  any  cliffindion  of  Countries ,or  affedions. 

From  hence  no  doubt  very  much  Political ,  as  well  as 
Philofophical  benefit  will  arife.  By  this  means,  there  is  a 
good  foundation  laid,  for  the  removing  of  that  aver- 
fion,  which  the  Englijh  are  lometimesobferv’d  to  ex¬ 
pels  to  the  Natives  of  thole  Kingdoms:which  though 
perhaps  it  arifes  from  the  Knowledge  of  their  own 
advantages  above  the  other,yet  it  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  growth  of  the  Britifo  power.  For  as  a  Kingdom 
divided  againft  it  felf,  cannot  ftand  *  fo  three  King- 
domes  divided  from  each  other, in  Tempers,  Studies , 
and  Inclinations J  can  never  be  great,  upon  one  com¬ 
mon  interefh 

f  \  ♦  \  .  •  . 

Of  our  Minijlers  of  State  at  home ,  and  our  EmbajJa-  prm  mr 
dours  abroadyheve  have  been  very  few  employ’d, who  Sutefmcm 
are  not  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society :  and  elpecially 
thefe  later, have  beftow’d  their  pains  in  forein  Courts , 
to  colled  Relations 9  and  Secrets  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
V  R  2  of 
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of  State:  For.  which  fervice  their  way  oflifeismoft 

convenient,  by  the  generality  of  their  converfe,  the 
priviledges ,  and  freedom  of  their  dijpatches?  an  the 
ufual  Refort  of  the  moft  knowing,  and  inquihtive 

men  to  their  company. 

Tnm  our  Our  Greateft  Captains,  and  Commanders  have  im- 
Sniders,  roll'd  their  Names  in  this  number,  and  have  regarded 
thefe  Studies :  which  are  not,  as  other  parts  of  Learn*- 
ine  to  be  call'd  the  Studies  of  the  Coven,  for  they  do  as 
well  become  the  profeflion  of  a  Souldier,  or  any  other 
way  of  life.  Nor  have  our  moft  renowned  Generals 
negledied  the  opportunities  of  Philofophical  Inquiries, 
even  inthemidft  of  their  greateft  Enterprises  on 
which  the  fate  of  Kingdoms  hasdepended.  They  have 
been  furnifti’d  with  Inftruments, and  directions  by  the 
Royal  Society,  andamidft  the Tumult  of  Wars,  and 
Government  of  Fleets,  they  have  found  leifure  to  make 
Ibme  Trials  of  Experiments :  which  works  as  much 
excell  that  of  Declaiming ,  which  fome  of  the  Roman 
Generals  us’d  in  then  Camps,  as  it  is  better  to  do,  than  » 

to  talk^  well,  * 

Frcm  our  Of  our  Churchmen  the  Greateft  and  the  moft  Re- 
Church -  verend,  by  their  care.and  paflion,  and  indeavours,  in 

mt» *>  advancing  this  Injiitution,  have  taken  off  theunjult 

fcandal  from  Natural  knowledge,  that  it  is  an  Enemy 
to  Divinity .  By  the  perpetual  Patrenage^ud ajjtjtance^  , 
they  have  afforded  the  Royal  Society,  they  have  con-, 
futed  the  falfe  opinions  of  thofe  men.,who  believe  that 
Vhilofophers  muft  needs  be  irreligious :  they  have 
Ihewn  that  in  our  veneration  of  Gods  almighty  power , 
we  ought  ‘to  imitate  the  manner  of  our  relpett  to 
Earthly  Kings,  For  as,  the  greater  their  Dominion  v>. 
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the  more  obfervance  is  wont  to  be  given  to  their 
neereft  Servants  and  Officers :  fo  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Divine  ALajeJly  is  beft  to  be  worfhipp'd ,  by  the  due 
honouring,  and  obferving  of  Nature,  which  is  his  im¬ 
mediate  Servant  j  and  the  univerfal  Mimjier  of  his 
pleafure » 


But  l  make  hafi:  to  that, which  ought  to  be  efteem'd  Seft.  XX  V. 
the  very  life,  and  foul  of  this  undertaking,  the  prote-  From  the 
£Hon,  and  favour  of  the  King,  and  the  Royal  Family  Royal  Far ^ 
When  the  Society  firft  addrefs'd  themfelves  to  his  Ma-  nnh 
jejlie,  he  was  pleas'd  to  expreis  much  fatisfa&ion,  that 
this  enterprize  was  begun  in  his  Reign :  he  then  re- 
prefented  to  them, the  gravity,  and  difficulty  of  their 
work:and  aflur’d  them  of  all  the  kind  influence  of  his 
Power,and  Prerogative.  Since  that  he  has  frequently 
committed  many  things  to  their  fearch  :  he  has  re¬ 
ferred  many  fbrein  Rarities  to  their  injpeff ion  :  he  has 
recommended  many  domeftick  improvements  to  their 
care:  he  has  demanded  the  refultof  their  trials,  in 
many  appearances  of  Nature  :  he  has  been  prelent, 
and  affifted  with  his  own  hands,  at  the  performing  of , 
many  of  their  Experiments,  in  his  Gardens,  his  Parky , 
and  on  the  River.  And  befides  I  will  not  conceal,  that  * 
he  has  fometimes  reprov’d  them  for  the  Jlownefs  ot 
their  pr&ceedutgs  :  at  which  reproofs  they  have  not 
fo  much  caufe  to  be  afflidfced,  that  they  aretherepre- 
henfions  of  a  King,  as  to  be  comforted,  that  they  are 
the  reprehenfions  of  his  love  ,  and  afjettion  to  their 
progrefs.>For  a  Teftimony  of  which  Royal  benignity, 
and  to  free  them  from  all  hindrances,  and  occajions  oi 
delays  he  has  given  them  the  eftablifhment  of  his  Let¬ 
ters  Patents  5  of  which  I  will  here  produce  an  Epi-  - 
tome.  \ 


Charles  s 
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C Hai  les  the  fecondjby  the  Grace  of  God, of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith, Scc.To  all  unto  whom  thefe  prefents  fall  come. 
Greeting .  Having  long  refolved  within  our  Jelf  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  Arts  and  Sciences ,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  Territories  and  Dominions ,  out  of  our  Princely  af- 
feel  ion  to  all  kind  of  Learning ,  and  more  particular  fa¬ 
vour  to  P hi lofophi cal  Studies.  Efpecially  thofe  which  in- 
deavour  by  folul  Experiments  either  to  reform  or  im¬ 
prove  Philofophy .  To  the  intent  therefore  that  thefe  kinds 
of ft  tidy ,  which  are  no  where  yet  fufficientlj  cultivated, 
may  flourif  in  our  Dominions  •,  and  that  the  Learned 
world  may  acknowledge  us  to  be,  not  only  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith ,  but  the  Patron  and  Encourager  of  all  forts 
of  uff til  Knowledge . 

Know  ye ,  that  we  out  of  our  fpecial  Grace  ,  certain 
kfiowledge,  and  meer  motion,  have  given  and  granted, 
and  do  by  thefe  prefents  give  and  grant  for  us,  our  Heirs, 
and  Succejjorsflhat  there  fall  be  for  ever  a  Society. con- 
fifing  of  a  Prefident. Counci  Land  Fellows,  which  fall  be 
*" called  by  the  name  of  the  Prefident, Council,  and  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  and  improving  of 
Natural  knowledge,  of  which  Society  we  do  by  thefe  pre¬ 
fents  declare  our  felf  to  be  Founder  and  Patron .  And 
we  do  hereby  makg  and  confitute  the  fatd  Society  by  the 
name.  See.  to  be  a  Body  corporate, to  be  continued  under 
the  fame  name  in  a  perpetual  fuccejfion  $  And  that  they 
and  their  fuccejjbrs  (  whofe  jludies  are  to  be  imployed 
for  the  promoting  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  things 5 
and  ufeful  Arts  by  Experiments.  Lo  the  glory  of  Gcd, 
and  the  good  of  mankind  )  fall  by  fhe  forefaid  name  of 
Prefident,  Council,  &c.  be  inabled  and  made  capable  in 
Law,  to  levy,  hold, pofjefs^  and  injoy.  Lands Tenements, 
bcc.  Liberties franchises ,  J nr ifditt ions,  for perpetuity, 

■■  .  .  )■  or 
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or  Terms  of  Lives ,  or  Tears ,  or  any  other  way  t  as  at  ft 
Goods 5  C battels )  and  all  other  things  of  what  Nature  or 
Kind  fiever.  And  aft  by  the  name  aforefaid  to  Give 9 
Grantpemife^r  Ajfign  the  faid  Lands  fioods,  8ec.  and 
to  do  all  things  necejjary  thereabout .  And  the  faid  Per - 
fins  by  the  name  aforefaid  are  inabled  to  implead0  be  im¬ 
pleaded. ,  fie 3  def  end^  Sec.  in  any  Courts 3  d#*/  before  any 
\ Judges 9  Officers 5  Sec.  whatsoever  of  the  King 5  Hk  Heirs 
and  Succeftbrs 3  7#  all  andfingular  A  ft  ions  Real  and  Per  - 
final :  Pleas 5  Caufis 3  Sec.  oj  what  kind  fiever  ^as  any  of 
His  Sub]  efts  within  his  Kingdom  of  England,  or  Corpo¬ 
rations  5  are  by  Law  capable  and  enabled  to  do . 

.<4 *7 6?  the  faid  Prefident  ^Council  5  Fellows  are  im- 

powr'd  to  have  a  Common  Seal  for  their  ufi  in  their 
Affairs  :  and  from  time  to  time  to  breaks,  change 5 
makg  anew  the  fame  3  ^  fiall  feem  expedient  unto 
them. 

And  his  Alajefiy ,  Tefiimony  of  his  Royal  Favour  to¬ 
wards  the  faid  Prefident 5  Council ,  Fellows 5  ^ 

Efcf  efiecial efieem  of  them 9  doth  Grant  a  Coat  of  Arms 
to  them  and  their  SucceJJors 5  viz.  0^  ^  Field  Argent  a 
Canton  of  the  three  Lyons  of  England  ;  F^r  4  Cre/?3  ,77/ 
Frfg/e  proper  on  a  Ducal  Coronet  fupporting  a  Shield 
charged  with  the  Lyons  aforefaid  5  and  for  Supporters ? 

Talbots  with  Coronets  on  their  Necks,  The  faid 
Armes  to  be  born0  8ec.  the  jaid  Society  upon  all  oc- 
cafions. 

And  that  His  Majefiies  Royal  Intention  may  take  the 
better  eft  eft  for  the  good  Government  of  the  faid  Socie¬ 
ty  from  time  to  time :  ejlabhfif d0  That  the  Council 

aforefaid  fhall  confijl  of  2 1.  Perfons  5  (  whereof  the  Pre¬ 
fident  for  the  time  being  alwayes  to  be  one .  J)  And  that 
all  Perfons 5  which  within  two  Moneths  next  enfuing  the 
date  of  the  faid  Charter  fid  all  be  chofin  by  the  faid  Pre - 
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fidcnl  and  Council  i  and  in  all  times  after  the  faid  two 
"Moneths,  by  the  Prefident ,  Council,  and  F ellows  [and 
noted  in  a  Regift  er  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofi ]  Jhall  be 
-  Fellows  of  the  faid  Society , and  Jo  accounted,  and  call  d 
.during  life  ,  except  by  the  Statutes  of  the  faid  Society  to 
be  made  any  of  them  fall  happen  to  be  amoved  And  by 
how  much  any  Perfons  are  more  excelling  in  all  kinds  of 
Learning ,  by  hew  much  the  more  ardently  they  defire  to 
promote  the  Honour  ,Buftnefs, and  Emolument  of  the  faid 
Society, by  how  much  the  more  eminent  they  are  for  Inte¬ 
grity,  Honcjly,  Piety, Loyalty,  and  Good  Ajfetf ion  toward 
a  His  Majefty His  Crown  and  Dignity  >  by  fo  much  the 
more, ft  and  worthy  fuch  Perfons  are  to  he  judged  for  re¬ 
ception  into  the  Society. 

And  for  the  better  execution  of  his  Royal  Grant,  His 
.Majefty  hath  nominated,  &c.  HisTrufty  and  Hell-belo • 
ved  William  Vifcount  Brouncker,  Chancellor  to  His 
.  deareft  Confort  gmen  Catharine  ,  to  be  the  Firft  and 
Modern  Prefident  to  continue  in  the  faid  Office  from  the 
date  of  the  Patent  to  the  Feaft  of  Saint  Andrew  next 
. enfuing ,  and  until  another  Perfonof  the  faid  Council  be 
duly  chofen  into  the faid  Office.  The  faid  LW  Brouncker 
being  fworn  in  all  things  belonging  thereto  well  and 
faithfully  to  execute  the  faid  Office  before  His  right  well- 
beloved  andright  Trufty  Cofin  andCounfellor,  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 

.  in  the  words  following. 

' 

T  William  Vifcount  Brouncker  do  promife  to  deal 
faithfully  and  honeftly  in  all  things  belonging  to 
that  Truft  committed  to  mc5as  Prefident  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London^ for  improving  Natural  Knowledge. 
;So  help  me  God. 
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And  His  Majefiy  hath  nominated,  &c.  the  Perfons 
fol lowing.  His  7 rujiy  and  Well  beloved  Sir  Robert  Mo- 

isy  Knight,  one  of  His  Privte  Council  in  His  Kinodom 
oj 'Scotland ,  Robert  Roy]  Ffquire,  William  Brereton 
EJqntre,  eldefi  Son  to  the  Lord  Brereton,  Sir  Kenelme 
Digby  Knight,  Chancellor  to  His  deareft  Mother  Queen 
Mary,«57r  Gilbert  Talbot  Knight, Mafter  of  His  Jewel- 
honfe.  Sir  Paul  Neile  Knight ,  one  of  theVfhers  of  His 
Pnvie  Chamber ,  Henry  Slingsby  Efquire  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  His  faicl Privie  Chamber,  Sir  William 
1  etty  Knight  Timothy  Clark  Doll  or  of  Phyfich ,  and 
one  of  His  Phyfitians,  j  ohn  Wilkins  l)oil or  of  Divinity 
George  Ent  Doff  or  ofrhyfuf ,  William  Erskyne  Ejq-, 
one  of  Hts  Cupbearers ,  Jonathan  Goddard  Doctor  of 
TbfcKo  William  Ball  Efquire, Matthew  Wren  Efquire, 
John  Evelyn  Efquire,  Thomas  Henlhaw  Efquire,  Dud¬ 
ley  Palmer  of  Grayes-Inn  Efquire ,  Abraham  Hill  of 
London  Efquire,  and  Henry  Oldenburg  Efquire ,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Prefdent  aforcfaid,  to  be  the  firfl  and  Mo - 
dern  3 1 _  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty aforefaul,  to  be  continued  in  the  Offices  of  the  Council 
ajorejaid ,  from  the  date  of  the  Patent  to  the  Feafl  of 
Saint  Andrew  next  following,  and  from  thence  till 
other  fit  perfons  be  chofen  into  the  faid  offices.  7  he  faid 
Perfons  to  be  fw  or n  before  the  Prefdent  of  the  Society, 
for  the  time  being,  well  and  truly  to  execute  the  faid 
Offices,  according  to  the  form  and  effieS  of  the  aforcfaid 
Oath  to  be  adminijlred  to  the  Prefdent  by  the  Lord 
C  antellor  as  aforejaid.  For  the  adminifring  which 
Gath  to  the  faid  Perfons  ,  and  all  others  hereafter  from 
time  to  time  to  be  chofen  into  the  faid  Council .  full 
Power  and  Authority  is  Granted  to  the  Prefdent  for  the 
tme  being:  And  the  faid  Perfons  duly  fworn  ,  and  all 
other  from  time  to  time  duly  chofen  into  the  faid  Coun- 

S  cil 
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aland  (worn,  are  to  aid,  advife  and  ajpjl  in  all  affairs, 
bulineffes ,  and  things  concerning  the  better  Regulation, 
Government ,  andDirefoon  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  e- 
very  Member  thereof. 

Furthermore ,  Libertie  is  granted  to  the  Jaid  Societ y, 
lawfully  to  make  and  hold  meetings  of  themfelves ,  for 
the  fearching  out  and  difcovery  of  Natural  Things,  and 
Tranfatfion  of  other  bujlneffes  relating  to  the  fatd  Socie¬ 
ty when  and  as  often  as  jhaU  be  reqmfite,  in  any  CoUedge, 
Hall. or  other  Convenient  place  in  Londoner  within  10. 

J  A 

Miles  thereof.  . 

And  Power  is  Granted  to  the  fid  Society  3  from  time 

to  time  to  nominate  and  choofe yearly  y>n  Saint  Andi  ews 
day ,  one  of  the  Council  after  efaid,  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  Prejident  of  the  Society  until  Saint  Andrews  day  next 
entiling  (  if  he  ffall  fo  long  live,  or  not  be  removed  for 
feme  juft  and  reafonable  Caufe  )  and  from  thence  until 
another  be  chofen  and  put  into  the  faid  Office  :  the  Jaid 
Prefdent  foeldJed ,  before  admijfion  to  that  Office ,  to  be 
jvcorn  before  the  Council ,  according  to  the  form  before 
exprej/ed ,  who  are  impowrd  to  adminifier  the  Jaid  Oath 
from  time  to  time^&s  often  as  there  fall  be  cauje  to  choofe 
a  Prejident. 

And  in  Cafe  that  the  Jaid  Prefdent 3  during  his  Office^ 
JhaU  die. recede^  or  be  removed^then^and  fo  often  jt  fall 
be  Lawf  ul  for  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  meet 
together  to  choofe  one  of  their  Plumber  for  Prefdent  oj 
the  Jaid  Society, and  the  Per  [on  fo  chofen  and  auly  [worn  0 
fall  have  and  exercife  the  Office  of  Prejident  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  5  and  until  another  be  duly  chofen 
into  the  jaid  Office. 

And  in  caje  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  Council  afore - 
faid  fall  die ,  recede.or  be  removd  ( which  perjons  or  any 
oftkmffior  miftlemeanour 5  or  other  reafonable  caufe 3  are 

declar'd 
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declar'd  to  be  amovableby  the  Prefdent  and  the  reft  of 
the  Council)  then  and  Jo  often  it  Jhall  be  lawful  for  the 
P  ref  dent,  Council ,  and  Fellows ,  to  choofe  one  or  more  oj 
the  Fellows  of '  the  Royal  Society  in  the  room  of  him  or 
them  jo  deceafng ,  receding ,  or  removed,  to  comp  lea  t  the 
of  or  cf aid  number  of  2  1.  of  the  Council,  which  Perfan 
or  Perjons,  Jo  chofen,  are  to  continue  in  Office  until 
Saint  Andrews  day  then  next  enfuing,  ancl  until  others 
be  duly  chojen,the  faid  Ferfons  being /worn,  faithfully  to 
execute  their  Off  ces,  according  to  the  true  intention  of 
the  Patent. 

And  His  Jlfajefiie  doth  will  and  Grant  unto  the  [aid 
Tref dent, Council, andFcllows,  full  power  and  authority 
on  Saint  Andrews  day  yearly,  to  ele£t,  nominate ,  and 
change  io  .of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  tofupply 
the  places  and  Offices  of  ten  of  the  aforefaid  number  of 
21,  of  the  Council,  declaring  it  to  be  Ft is  Royal  Will  and 
P  leaf  ire,  that  ten  and  no  more  of  the  Council  aforefaid 
be  annually  changed  and  remo  ved  by  the  Prefdent ,  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Fellows  aforefaid . 

And  it  is  Granted  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid  S  ociety  that 
if  it  fall  happen,  that  the  Prefdent  to  be  fick,  infirm , 
detained  in  His  Majeflies  Service, or  otkerwife  occupied, 
fo  as  he  cannot  attend  the  neceffary  Ajf tirs  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty , then  and  fo  often  it  fall  be  lawful  for  him  to  appoint 
one  of  the  Council  for  his  Deputy  ,  who  Jhall  flippy  his 
place  from  time  to  time  ,  as  often  as  he  fall  happen  to  be 
abfent  during  the  whole  time  of  the  faid  Preft dents  con¬ 
tinuance  in  his  Office  ,  unlcfs  he  fall  in  the  mean  time 
confitute  fame  other  of  the  Council  for  his  Deputy  :  And 
the  Deputy  fa  confituted  is  impowr  d  to  do  all  and 
fangular  things  which  belong  to  the  Office  of  the  Pre- 
Jident  of  the  Royal  Society ,  and  in  as  ample  man¬ 
ner  and  form  as  the  faid  Prefdent  may  do  byvertue  of 
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His  Majcfits  Letters  Patents  ,  He  the  faid  Deputy  being 
duly  from  before  the  Council  in  form  before  Jpecifiecl , 
who  are  impowr  d  to  adminifter  the  Oath  as  often  as  the 
cafe  Jhallrequire. 

It  is  further  granted  to  the  Society ,  to  have  one  Trea- 
furer ,  two  Secretaries ,  two  or  more  Curators  of  Experi¬ 
ment  s,one  or  more  Clerl^or  Clerks  .and  aljo  two  Sergeants 
at  Mace  ,  who  may  from  time  to  time  attend  on  the  Pre - 
Jident :  all  the  faid  Officers  to  be  chofen  by  the  Prcfdent , 
Council  and  Fellows ,  and  to  be  fwcrn  in  form  and  effeCl 
before  fpecified ,  well  and  faithfully  to  execute  their  Offi¬ 
ces 3  which  Oath  the  Council  are  impowr  d  to  adminifter  : 
And  His  Majejiy  nominates  and  appoints  His  well-belo¬ 
ved  Subjeffs^  the  aforefaicl  William  Ball  Ffquire,  to  be 
the  fir ft  and  Modern  Treafiirer  5  and  the  aforefaicl  John 
Wilkins  and  Henry  Oldenburg.,  to  be  the  firji  and  Mo¬ 
dern  S  ecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society ,  to  be  continued  in 
the  faid  Offices  to  the  Feaji  of  Saint  Andrew  next  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  of  the  Patent.  And  that  from  time  to 
time ,  and  ever  hereafter,  on  the  faid  Feaji  of  Saint  An¬ 
drew  (  if  it  be  not  Lords  day ,  and  if  it  be  Lords  day, on 
the  next  day  after  )  the  Prcfdent ,  Council \  and  Fellows 
aforefaid ,  are  impowr  d  to  nominate  and  choofe  honefi 
and  difereet  Men  for  Treafiirer  and  Secretaries  ,  which 
are  to  be  of  the  Humber  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  ,  which  Perfons  Ele&ed  and  Jworn ,  in  form  before 
fpenfied,  are  to  exercifi  and  enjoy  the  faid  Offices  until 
the  leaf  of  Saint  Andrew  then  next  following. 

Andif  it  f  ball  happen ,  that  the  aforefaid  EleSions  of 
the  Prcfdent,  Council,  Treafurer ,  and  Secretaries, or  any 
of  them ,  cannot  be  made  or  perfected  on  the  Feaf  of 
Saint  Andrew  aforefaid:  it  is  granted  to  the  aforefaid 
F ref  dent.  Council,  and  Fellows ,  that  they  may  lawfully 
nominate  and  ajfign  another  day, as  neer  to  the  faid  Feaf 
rf Saint  Andrew  as  conveniently  may  be>  for  making  or 
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perfeSitig  the  faid  Elections,  and  Co  from  day  to  day  till 
the  faid  Elections  be perfe&ed. 

And  in  cafe  that  any  ef the  aforefaid  Officers  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society  Jhall  die,recede,or  be  remov'd  from  their  refpe . 
3ive  Offices  ,  then  and  fo  often  it  Jhall  be  lawful  for  the 
faid  Prefident, Council ,  and  Fellows ,  to  choofe  one  or  more 
into  the  Office  or  Offices  vacant  ,  to  hold  the  fame  during 
the  ref  due  of  that  year ,  and  until  others  be  duly  chofen 
and  fro  or  n  in  their  places. 

Moreover ,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Society,  it  is  granted 
unto  the  Prefident  and  Council, that  they  may  afemble  and 
meet  together  in  any  Colledge ,  Hall,  or  other  convenient 
place  in  London,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof  {due  and 
lawjul fummons  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Council  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  meetings  being  always  premifed  )  and  that 
they  being  fo  met  together ,  havefullpower  and  authority 
from  time  to  time ,  to  make,  conjlitute 5  and  ejiablijh fuch 
Laws, Statutes, Orders, and  Conjlitutions,  which  Jhall  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  to  be  good, ufefujhonef, and  necef ary, accor¬ 
ding  to  their  judgments  and  difcret  ions, for  the  Govern¬ 
ment, Regulation  and  Directions  of  the  Royal  Society, and 
every  Member  thereof :  And  to  do  all  things  concerning 
the  Government ,  Ejtate,  Goods ,  Lands,  Revenues,  as  aljo 
the  Bufnejjes  and  Affairs  of  the  faid  Society :  All  which 
Laws, Statutes, Or  ders,Scc  Jo  made, His  ALajeJly  wills  and 
commands,  that  they  be  from  time  to  time  inviolably  oh - 
ferved,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effedl  of  them  ;  Provi¬ 
ded  that  they  be  reafonable  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary 
to  the  Laws,Cujloms,  See.  of  his  Kingdom  ^/’Hngland. 

And  furthermore,  full  Power  and  Authority  is  given 
and  granted  unto  the  faid  Society ,  from  time  to  time  to 
choofe  one  or  more  Printers  and  Gravers, and  by  writing 
fealed  with  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Society, and  figned  by 
the  Pref dent  for  the  time  being ,  to  grant  them  power  to 
print  fuch  things,  matters  and  bufnejjes  concerning  the 

faid 
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faid  Society  as  flail  be  committed  to  them  by  theCouncil 
'  from  time  to  time  The  faid  Printers  and  Gravers  being 
firorn  before  the  Prefident  and  Council  in  form  before 
Jpecified ,  which  Prefident  and  Council  are  tmpowred  to 

give  the  faid  Oath .  , 

And  for  the  greater  advantage  and  Juccejs  of  toe 

Society  in  their  philofophi cal  Studies  and  Indeavours9 
full  Power  and  Authority  is  granted  unto  them  tore- 
quire^  takg)  and  receive )  from  time  to  time^dead  bodies 
of  Perfons  executed^  and  the  fame  to  anatomize  3  to  all 
intents  andpurpofes 5  and  in  as  ample  manner  and  form 
as  the  Col/edge  of  Phyfitians ,  and  Company  of  ChiruY- 
gions  of  London  (  by  what  names  fo ever  the  faid  two 
Corporations  are  or  may  be  called  )  have  had  and  made 
ufe  of  or  may  have  and  ufe  the  faid  Bodies . 

And  for  the  improvement  of  fitch  Experiments 5  Arts 3 
and  Sciences  as  the  Society  may  be  irnploy  d  in  3  full 
Power  and  Authority  is  granted  unto  them  from  time  to 
time  by  Letters  under  the  hand  of  the  Prefident  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Council  3  to  hold  Correjponaence  and  In¬ 
telligence  with  any  Strangers  5  whether  private  i  erjbnss 
or  Collegiate  Societies  or  Corp or ations  3  without  any  In¬ 
terruption  or  Molefiation  whatjoever  :  Provided  that 
this  Indulgence  or  Grant  be  extended  to  no  further  ufe 
than  the  particular  Benefit  and  Interefi  of  the  Society , 
in  Matters  Philofophi  cal,  Mathematical ,  and  Mecha¬ 
nical, 

Pull  Power  and  Authority  is  alfo  granted  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  the  Council  0  to  erell  and  build  one  or 
more  Colledges  within  London.,  or  ten  miles  thereof  of 
what  form  or  quality foevev  ffor  Habitation 5  Ajjembling 5 
or  Meeting  of  the  Prefident ?  Council  and  Fellows 5  about 
any  affairs  and  bufinefjes  of  the  S ociety . 

And  if  any  abufies  or  differences  Jhallever  hereafter 

arife 
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arife  and  happen  about  the  Government  or  Aff tirs  of  the 
Society ,  whence  the  Conjlitution ,  Progrefs^and  Improve¬ 
ment  ,  or  Bufinejjes  thereof  may  fitjfer  or  be  kindred :  In 
Jhch  cafes  His  Majejly  Afjignes  and  Authorizes  His  right 
Trujiy  and  right  Well-beloved  Cofen  and  CounfeJ/or,Ed- 
ward  Earl  of  Clarendon  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land^/  himfelf  during  his  life, and  after  his  deceafe  the 
Lord  Arch- bifop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  the  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  England  ,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Pri¬ 
vy  Sealjhc  Lord  Biffjop  of  London,  and  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being,  or  any  jour  or 
more  of  them, to  compofe  and  redrejs  anyjuch  differences 
or  abnfes. 

And  lajily  ,  His  Majejly  fir aighily  charges  and  com¬ 
mands  all  jujlices,  Mayors ?  Aldermen ,  Sheriff  sjBayliffs , 
Conffables,and  all  other  Off cers, Alin  ifters,  and  Subjects 
ivhatfoever ,  from  time  to  time  to  be  aiding  and  ajjiffing. 
unto  the  jaid  Prejident, Council, and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society, in  and  about  all  things,  according  to  the  true  in¬ 
tention  of  His  Letters  Patents . 

This  is  the  Legal  Ratification  which  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  has  receiv’d.  And  in  this  place  1  am  to  render 
their  publick  thanks  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  Lord  Chancellor  of  England ,  to 
Sir  Jeffery  Palmer  Atturny  General, and  to  Sir  Heneage 
Finch  Sollicitor  General  .*  who  by  their  cheerful  con¬ 
currence  j  and  free  promotion  ol  this  Confirmation, 
have  wip’d  away  the  afperfion,  that  has  been  fcanda- 
Ioufly  caft  on  the Profejfon  of  the  Law,  that  it  is  an 
Enemy  to  Learning,  and  the  Civil  Arts .  To  fhew  the 
falfehood  of  this  reproach,  I  might  inftance  in  many 

Judges  and  Counfellors  of  all  Ages,  who  have  been  the 

orna- 
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ornaments  of  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  of  the  Bar,  and 
Courts  of  Jv/lice.  But  it  is  enough  to  declare,  that 
my  Lord  Bacon  was  a  Lawyer,  and  that  thele  eminent 
Officers  of  the  Law^  have  compleated  this  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society  :  which  was  a  work  well  beco¬ 
ming  the  largeneft  of  his  Wit  to  devife,and  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  Prudence  to  eftablifh. 

Se&.XXvi.  According  to  the  intention  of  thele  Letters  Patents p 
Their  Com'  their  Council  has  ever  fince  been  annually  renew’d  ; 
ctls  and  their  Prefident,  their  Treajurer,  their  Secretaries  cho- 
fen :  The  chief  employments  of  the  Council  have 
been  to  manage  their  Political affiairs,  to  regulate  dif- 
orders,  to  make  add  relies,  and  applications  in  their 
behalf  5  to  guard  their  Priviledges,  todifperfe  corre- 
fpondents ,  but  Principally  to  form  the  Body  of  their 
Statutes ,  which  I  will  here  infert. 

An  Abjiraci  cf  the  Statutes  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

T  Tl  7  Hat  ever  Statute  Jhallbe  made ,  or  repeal'd, 
\r  the  making  or  repealing  of  it  fhall  he  voted 
twice ,  and  at  two  fever al  meetings  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil , 

This  Obligation  fhall  he  fibferib'd  by  every  Fellow  5 
or  his  election  fhall  be  void. 


WE  who  have  hereto  fublcrib’d,  do  promife  each 
for  himfelf>that  we  will  indeavour  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ,  for  the 
Improvement  of  Natural  Knowledge ,  and  to  purfue 
the  ends ,  for  which  the  fame  was  founded :  that  we 

will 
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will  be  prefent  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society*  as  of' 
ten  as  conveniently  we  can  :  eipecially  at  the  anni- 
verfary  Eleftions^and  upon  extraordinary  occafions: 
and  that  we  will  obferve  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of 
the  faid  Society  :  Provided,  that  whenever  any  of 
us  fliall  fignifie  to  the  Preiident  under  his  hand  ,  that 
he  defiles  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  ,  he  fliall  be 
free  from  this  Obligation  for  the  future. 

Every  Fel/oiv  fhali pay  hk  admijion  money  ^and  after¬ 
wards  contribution  towards  the  defraying  of  the  char¬ 
ges  oj  Obfervations  and  Experiments ,  &c. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  fliall  be 
held  once  a  weefl0  where  none fh  all  be  prefent  flefides  the 
Fellows ,  without  the  leave  of  the  Society  *  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  a  Baron  in  one  of  Hk  Majefties  three  Kingdoms 
or  of  Hk  Majeflies  Trivie  Council  5  or  unlefs  he  be  an 
eminent  Forreigner  ,  and  theje  only  without  the  leave  of 
the  Prefldcnt. 

The  buflnejs  oj '  their  weekly  Meetings  fhali  be  5  To  or¬ 
der  Jake  account xonflder*  and  di/courfe  oj "  Vhilofophical 
Experiments  ,  and  Obfervations  :  to  read 3  hear ,  and 
difcourfe  upon  Letters ?  Reports ,  and  other  Papers 3  con¬ 
taining  Philofophical matters ?  as  alfo  to  view :  and  dif 
courfe  upon  the  productions  and  rarities  of  Nature 5  and 
Art :  and  to  conflder  what  to  deduce  from  them ,  or  how 
they  may  be  improv'd  for  ufe ,  or  difcovery . 

The  Experiments  that  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the 
Society .  Two  Curators  at  leafl  fhali  be  appointed  for 
the  Inflexion  of  thofe  which  cannot  be  perf  orm'd  bef  ore 
the  Society  :  by  them  the  bare  report  of  matter  of  FaCt 
fhali  be  flated  and  return  d , 

The  Ele&ion  of  Fellows  fhali  be  made  by  way  of  Ballet: 
and  their  Admijfion  by  a  flolemn  Declaration  made  by  the 
Prefldcnt  of  their  Election,  T  The 
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7 he  EleBion  of  the  Council  and  Officer s.  ffallhe  made 
once  a  year  :  Eleven  of  the  prejint  Council  fj all  be  con¬ 
tinued^  by  Lot j  for  the  next year ?  and  t &n  new  Ones  ch ©- 
fen y  in  like  manner.  Out  of  this  new  Council  fh all  be 
eleBed  a  Preffdent 3  Treajurer 5  and  two  Secretaries s  in 
the  fame  way. 

: ihe  Preffdent  ffjall preffde  in  all  meetings ,  regulate  a  a 
debates  of  the  Society  3  Council «,  ffate^  andput  §Jue- 

ffions  •  call  for  Reports  3  and  Accounts  from  Commit¬ 
tees 3  Curators  3  and  others^  fummon  all  extraordinary 
meetings  upon  urgent  occ ffions  5  fee  to  the  executi¬ 
on  of  the  Statutes.lhe  Vice-Prefdent  Jh  all  have  the  fame 
power  in  the  abfence  of  the  Prefldent . 

7 he  Treajurer  3  or  his  Deputy  ^  fall  receive  and,  keep 
Accounts  of  all  money  due  to  the  Society  5  and  disburje 
all  money  payable  by  the  Society .  He  fall  pay  ffmall 
jums  by  order  of  the  Preffdent  under  his  hand 3  but  thofe 
that  exceed  five pounds  ffy  order  of  the  Council .  All  Bills 
of  charges  for  Experiments  ffjall  firff  be  ffgn  d  vy  the ^  Cu¬ 
rators.  The  Accounts  of  the  Treajurer  Jhall  be  Audited 
four  times  a  year 3  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council^  and 
once  a  year  by  a  Committee  oj  the  Society . 

The  Secretaries  are  to  take  Notes  oj  the  Orders  3  and 
material  paj/ages  of  the  Meetings  $  to  take  care  of  the 
Books,  Papers 3  Writings  of  the  Society  5  to  order  j 
tfW  dir eB  the  Clerks  in  making  Entries  tf  all  matters 
in  the  Regiffer  5  and  Journal-Books  of  the  Society  ^  or 
Council  5  to  draw  up  fuch  Letters  as  ffjall  be  written  in 
their  Name 5  which  Jhall  be  approv'd  at  one  of  their  Meet - 
jngs  }  to  give  notice  of  the  Candidates  propounded  in 
order  to  Election, 

The  Curators  by  Office  ffjall  have  a  fujfcient  allowance 
for  their  incouragement  3  which  ffjall  increafe  proportio¬ 
nally  with  the  revenue  of  the  Society  ?  provided  that  it 
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exceed  not  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  They  f all 
be  wells  killed  in  Phi!ofophical,and  Mathematical  Learn- 
ing,  well  vers  d  in  Cbfervations,  Inquiries ,  and  Experi¬ 
ments  of  Nature  and  Art.  7 hey  Jhall  take  care  of  the 

managing  of  all  Experiments ,  and  Cbfervations  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Society ,  or  Council ,  dW  report  the  fame , 
perform  fuch  other  t  as  fa  the  Society ,  or  Council  fall 

appoint:  fuch  os  the  examining  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and 
Inventions  now  in  ufe  ,  the  bringing  in  Hifories  of 
Natural  and  Artificial  things,  &c.  They  fall  be  pro¬ 
pounded  at  leaf  a  month  before  they  are  chofen .  They 
Jhall  be  examin'd  by  the  Council  bef  ore  the  election  :  To 
their  Election  every  Member  of  the  Society  Jhall  be  fum - 
mond:  They  fall  at  firfi  be  only  defied  for  a  year  of 
probation,  (  exce/tf  they  be  of  known  merits)  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  Jhall  be  either  defied  for  perpetuity,  or 
for  a  longer  time  of  probation ,  or  wholly  rejefied . 
7/je  Crf///?/  ^  ejefiing  a  Curator  fall  be  the  fame  with 
ejefiing  a  Fellow,  or  for  fraudulent  dealing,  and  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, provided  that  he  fall 
firfi  receive  three  refiefiive  admonitions.  If  any  Cura¬ 
tor  fall  bedifabled  by  Age,  Infirmity ,  or  any  Cafualty, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Society,fome  provision  fid  all  be  made 
for  him  during  life,  if  his  condition  requires,  according 
as  the  Council  fall  think^fit. 

The  Clerks  Jhall  confiantly  attend  at  all  Meetings  :  he 
fall  follow  the  direfiions  of  the  Secretaries,  in  Regi- 
firing ,  and  entring  all  matters  that  fall  be  appointed  : 
he  fid  all  not  communicate  any  thing  contain'd  in  their 
Looky Jo  any  that  is  not  a  Fellow .  He  fhall  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  for  what  he  copies3  and  a  yearly  ftipend  for 
his  attendance. 

The  Printer  fall  take  care  for  the  printing  of  fuch 
'Booky  as  fid  all  be  committed  to  him  by  order  of  the 

T  2  Society , 


Society  5  or  Council  5  and  therein  he  Jhall  obferve 
their  directions  3  as  to  the  correction  of  the  Edition } 
the  number  of  Copies 5  the  form 5  tfr  volume 3  Jkc. 

Operators  of  the  Society  5  they  have  any  of 

their  Work L  under  their  hands 5  full  not  undertake  the 
work,  of  any  other  perfons  ?  which  may  hinder  the  biff 
nefsof  the  Society .  They  fhali  have  Salaries  for  their 
attendance*. 

The  Common  Seal  of  the  Society ^  full  be  kgpt  in  a 
Chef  with  three  Locks >  and  three  different  Keys 3  by  the 
Prefident 3  Treafurer ,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries.  The 
Deeds  of  the  Society  ffjall  be  pafsd  in  Councijand,  feald 
by  them  and  the  Prefdento 

The  Booky  that  concern  the  affairs  of  the  Society 0  full 
be  the  Charter  Book,  Statute  Book ,  Journal  Books , 
Letter  Booky 5  Regifer  Booky 3  for  the  entring  of 

Thilofophical  Obfervations 5  Hifories 3  Difcourfes 3  Expert - 
ments ,  Inventions . 

The  names  of  BencfaCtors  fhali  be  honourably  menti¬ 
on  din  a  Book,  provided  for  that  purpofe. 

In  cafi  of  Death 5  or  Recefs  of  any  Fellow  3  the  Secret  a* 
ries  are  to  note  it  in  the  Mar  gent  of  the  Regifer  0  over 
againf  their  names. 

The  caufes  of  Ejection  full  be  contemptuous  di [obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of  the  Society  5 

or  malicious  damnifying  the  fame.  This  Jhall  be 
declar'd  by  the  Prefident  at  one  of  the  Meetings  3 
the  Ejection  recorded . 


When  thefe  Statutes  were  prefented  to  his  Majefy 5 
he  was  pleas’d  to  fuperfcribe  himfelf,  their  Founder 5 
and  Patron 3  his  Royal  Highnefs 3  and  his  Highnefs  Prince 
Rupert  3  at  the  feme  time*.  declaring  themfelves  Fe/- 

lows,. 

Nor 
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Nor  has  the  King  only  incourag’d  them  ,  by  kind-  Sefr.XXVlI 
nefs  of  words  ,  and  by  Alls  of  State :  but  he  has  alfc  Ehe  Kings 
provok’d  them  to  unwearied  activity  in  their  Expe-  Example  m 
riments ,  by  the  mod  effeftual  means  of  his  Royal  Ex - 
ample.  There  is  fcarce  any  one  fort  of  wor 4,  whole  m^ts 
advancement  they  regard, but  from  his  Majejties  own* 
labours,  they  have  receiv’d  a  pattern  for  their  indea- 
vours  about  it.  They  defign  the  multiplying.,  and 
beautifying  of  Mechanic 4  Arts  :  And  the  noife  of 
Mechanic 4  Inflruments  is  heard  in  Whitehall  it  {elf. 

They  intend  the  perfection  of  Graving ,  Statuary , 
Limning^Coining^ and  all  the  works  of  Smiths,  in  Iron, 
or  Steel,  or  Silver  :  And  the  mod:  excellent  Artijls  of 
thefe  kinds,  have  provifion  made  for  their  practice, 
even  in  the  Chambers ,  and  Galleries  of  his  Court . 

They  purpofethe  trial  of  all  manner  of  operations  by 
fire :  And  the  King  has  uqder  his  own  roof  found 
place  for  Chyntical  Operators ,  They  refolve  to  redore, 
to  enlarge,  to  examine  Phyfch^:  And  the  King  has  in- 
dow’d  the  Colledge  of  London  with  new  Priviledges, 
and  has  planted  a  Phyfick  Garden  under  his  own  eye. 

They  have  bedow’d  much  confideration  ,  on  the  pro¬ 
pagating  of  Fruits  and  Trees  5  And  the  King  has  made 
Plantations  enough ,  even  almod  to  repair  the  ruines  - 
of  a  Civil  Wan :  They  have  begun  an  exaCt  Survey 
of  the  Heavens :  and  Saint  Jamefes  Park L  may  witnefs, 
that  Ptolomey  and  Alphonfo  were  not  the  only  Mo¬ 
narchy  who  obferv’dthe  motions,  and  appearances  of 
the  Stars .  They  have  dudied  the  promoting  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  in  our  Ifland  :  and  the  beauty  of  our  late 
Puddings ,  and  the  reformation  of  his  own  Houfes,  do 
fufficiently  manifeft  his  Skill  and  Inclination  to  that 

Art:  of  which  magnificence  5  we  had  feen  more  ef¬ 
fects  > 
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fefts  ere  this^if  he  had  not  been  call’d  oft  by  this  War, 
fromhoufesof  convenience ,to  thole  of  jlrength.  They 
have  principally  confulted  the  advancement  of  Na¬ 
vigation  :  And  the  King  has  been  mod  ready  to  re¬ 
ward  thofe,  that  fhall  dilcover  the  Meridian .  They 
have  employ’d  much  time  in  examining^  Fabric 4 
of  ships ,  the  forms  of  their  Sails  5  the  fhapes  of  their 
Keels. J  the  forts  of  Timber,  the  planting  of  Firr,  the 
bettering  of  Pitch,  and  Tarr,  and  Tackling.  And  in 
all  Maritime  affairs  of  this  Nature ,  his  Majefty  is  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  to  be  the  beft  j fudge  amongft  Seamen, 
and  Shipwrights.^  well  as  the  mod  powerful  amongft: 
Princes . 

§.XXVIII  %  thele5and  many  other  inftances  it  appears,  that 
And  the  pre»  the  King  has  not  only  given  fuccour  to  the  Royal  So- 
fent  Genius  cietyyn  the  profecution  of  their  labours  5  but  has  alfo 
cf  our  Na-  led  them  on  in  their  way  ,  and  trac’d  out  to  t  hem  the 
fm.  paths,  in  which  they  ought  to  tread.  And  with  this 

propitious  inclination  of  his  Majefiie,  and  the  higheft 
Degrees  of  men^  the  Genius  of  the  Nation  it  felf  irrefi- 
ftibly  confpires.  If  we  refleft  on  all  the  paft  times 
of  Learning  in  our  If  and  3  we  may  ftill  obferve  feme 
.remarkable  accidents  3  that  retarded  thefe  jiudies , 
which  were  ftill  ready  to  break  forth,  in  Ipight  of  all 
oppofition. 

Till  the  union  of  the  two  houfes  of  Ti?r4,  and  Lan - 
cafler,  the  whole  force  of  our  Country  was  ingag’d  in 
Domeftick  Wars,  between  the  King,  and  the  Nobility , 
or  in  the  furious  contentions  between  the  divided 
Families  :  unlels  fometimes  Ibme  magnanimous 
Prince ,  was  able  to  turn  their  ftrength ,  to  forreign 
conquefts.  In  King  Henry  the  feventh ,  the  two  Rofes 
were  joyn’d*  His  Government  was  like  his  own 

temper. 
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temper,  clofie^fevere^jealous^  avaricious ,  and  withal! 
victorious^ and  prudent :  but  how  unprepar’d  his  time 
was  for  new  difcoveries ,  is  evident  by  the  (lender  ac¬ 
count  that  he  made  of  the  propofition  of  Columbus . 
The  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  eighth ,  was  vigorous , 
haughty ,  magnificent ,  expensive ,  learned .  But  then  the 
alteration  of  Religion  began,  and  that  alone  was  then 
fufficient  to  pofleis  the  minds  of  men. 

The  Covernme7jt  of  King  Edward  the  (ixth  was 
contentious ,  by  reafon  of  the  factions  of  thofe  who 
manag’d  his  childhood  :  and  the  (hortnels  of  his  life 
depriv’d  us  of  the  fruits,  that  might  have  been  expe¬ 
cted  ,  from  the  prodigious  beginnings  of  the  King 
himfelf.  That  of  &>ueen  Mary  was  weat^0  melancholy , 
bloody  againft  the  Proteftants ,  obfcur’d  by  a  forreign 
Marriage, and  unfortunate  by  the  lois  of  Calais .  That 
of  g)ueen  Elizabeth  was  long0  triumphant ,  peaceable  a t 
home,  and  glorious  abroad.  Then  it  w7asfhewn,  to 
what  height  the  Englijh  may  rife, when  they  are  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Prince ,  who  knows  how  to  govern  their 
hearts,as  well  as  hands.  In  her  dayes  the  Reformation 
was  fetled, commerce  was  eftabliflfd,  and  Navigation 
advanc’d.  But  though  knowledge  began  abun¬ 
dantly  to  fpring  forth,  yet  it  was  not  then  feafonable 
for  Experiments  to  receive  a  publicly  incouragement  ; 
while  the  writings  of  antiquity,  and  the  controversies 
between  us,  and  the  Church  o iRome^  were  not  fully 
ftudied,  and  difpatch’d. 

The  Reign  of  King  James  was  happy  in  all  the  be- 
nef'tsof  Peace  ,  and  plentifully  furnilh’d  with  men  of 
profound  Learning .  But  in  imitation  of  the  King 4 
they  chiefly  regarded  the  matters  of  Religion  ,  and 
Difiutation  :  fo  that  even  my  Lord  Baconyuith.  all  his 
authority  in  the  State,  could  never  raife  any  Colledge 
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of  Salomon,  but  in  a  Romance.  _  That  of  King  Charles 
the  Firft  ,  began  indeed  to  be  ripe  forluch  underta- 
kilims. by  reafon  of  the  plenty^  and  felicity  of  the  firft 
years  of  his  Government , and  tnc  abilities  of  the  King 
himfelf :  who  was  not  only  an  inimitable  Mafter  ,  in 
re*/**  and  eloquence^ but  excelfd  in  very  many  practi¬ 
cal  Arts, beyond  the  ufual  cuftome  of  Kings, nay  even 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  beft  Art  ft  s  themfelves.  But 
he  alas  !  was  call’d  away  from  the  ftudies  of  quiet,  and 
peace, to  a  more  dangerouSjand  a  more  honourable  re¬ 
putation.  The  chief  Triumphs  that  Heaven  refervd 
for  him 3 were  to  be  gather’d  from  his  fuffering  virtues, 
in  them  he  was  only  exceeded  ,  by  his  Divine  Exam¬ 
ple  of  our  Saviour  .*  in  imitation  ot  whole  Paffion, 
thofe  affliCtionsDand  thofe  thorns  which  the  rude  Soul- 
diers  defign  d  for  his  dijgrace, and  torment ,  became  his 
glory ,  and  his  Crown. 

The  late  times  of  Civil  IVar,  and  confujion 5  to  make 
rccompenle  for  their  infinite  calamities ,  brought  this 
advantage  with  them3that  they  ftirr  d  up  mens  minds 
from  long  eaft ,  and  a  lazy  reft,  and  made  them  active, 
induftrious  and  inquifitive  :  it  being  the  itfual  benefit 
that  follows  upon  Tempefts,  and  Thunders  in  the  St  ate  5 
as  wrell  as  in  the  skie,  that  they  purifie3  andcleer  the 
Air, which  they  difturb.  But  now  fince  the  Kings  re¬ 
turn.  the  blindnefs  of  the  former  Ages,  and  the  miferies 
of  this  lafh,  are  vanifh’d  away  :  now  men  are  general¬ 
ly  weary  of  the  Relichy  of  Antiquity ,  and  fatiated 
with  Religious  Difputes  :  now  not  only  the  eyes  of 
men3but  their  hands  are  open5and  prepar  d  to  labour  : 
Now  there  is  a  univerfal  defire ,  and  appetite  after 
knowledge,  after  the  peaceable^  the  fruitful^  the  nou- 
riihing  Knowledge :  and  not  after  that  of  antient 
SeCtsj which  only  yielded  hard  indigeftible  argument s0 
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or  (harp  contentions  inftead  of  food:  which  when  the 
minds  of  men  requir’d  bread,  gave  them  only  a  Jlone , 
and  for  fifh  a  ferpent. 
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Whatever  they  have  hitherto  attempted,  onthefe  XXIX. 
Principles,and  iocourugements,  it  has  been  carry ’d  on  Tf>e 
with  a  vigorous  fpirit,  and  wonderful  good  Fortune,  a,° !  t^  iC 
from  their  firft  conftitution,  down  to  this  day.  Yet  iyf?€n  em_ 

I  overhear  the  whifpers,  and  doubts  of  many,  who 
demand  ,  what  they  have  done  all  this  while  ?  and 
what  they  have  produc’d,  that  isanfwerable  to  thefe 
mighty  hopes,  which  we  indeavour,  to  make  the 
world  conceive  of  their  undertaking? 

If  thofe  who  require  this  Account,have  themfelves 
perform’d  any  wrorthy  things,in  this  fpace  of  time }  it 
is  fit,  that  we  ihould  give  them  fatisfa&ion.  But  they 
who  have  done  nothing  at  all  ,  have  no  reafon  to  up¬ 
braid  the  Royal  Society  ^  for  not  having  done  as  much, 
as  they  fancy  it  might.  To  thofe  therefore  who  ex¬ 
cite  it  to  work,  by  their  examples,  as  well  as  words 
and  reproofs,  methinksit  were  a  fufficient  Anfwer,  if 
I  fhould  only  repeat  the  particulars ,  I  have  already 
mention’d,  wherein  the  King  has  fet  on  foot  a  Refor¬ 
mation  ,  in  the  Ornaments,  and  Advantages  of  our 
Country.  For  though  the  original  praife  of  all  this 
is  to  be  aferib’d  to  the  Genius  of  the  King  himfelf : 
yet  it  is  but  juft,  that  fome  honour fhould  thence  de- 
Icend  to  this  Aflembly^  whofe  purpofes  are  conforma¬ 
ble  to  his  Majefties  performances  of  that  Nature : 

Seeing  all  the  little  Icandals ,  that  captious  humours 
have  taken  againft  the  Royal  Society  ,  have  not  rifen 
from  their  general  proceedings  $  but  from  a  few 
pretended  offences ,  of  fome  of  their  private  Mem¬ 
bers  :  it  is  but  reafon, that  vye  (hould  alledge  in  their 
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commendation,  all  the  excellent  Defigns,  which  are 
begun  by  the  King ,  who  has  not  oniy  ftil  d  himfelf 
their  Founder,  butafted  as  a  particular  Member  of 
their  Company. 

To  this  I  will  alfo  add,  that  in  this  time,  they  have 
pafsM  through  thefirft  difficulties  of  their  Charter, 
and  Model :  and  have  overcome  all  oppositions, 
which  are  wont  to  arife  ,  a  gain  ft  the  beginnings  of 
great  things.This  certainly  alone  were  enough  to  free 
them  from  all  imputation  of  idlenefs,  that  they  have 
fram’d  fuch  an  Aflembly  in  fix  years,  which  was  ne¬ 
ver  yet  brought  about  in  fix  thoufand*  Befides  this  the 
world  is  to  confider,  that  if  any  that  think,  the  whole 
eompafs  of  their  work  might  have  come  to  a  Hidden 
iflue:  they  feem  neither  to  underftand  the  intenti¬ 
ons  of  the  Royal  Society  ,  nor  the  extent  of  their  talk. 
It  was  never  their  aim,  to  make  a  violent  difpatch. 
They  know  that  precipitancy  in  (uch  matters,was  the 
fault  of  the  Antients  t  And  they  have  no  mind,  to  fait 
into  the  fame  error,which  they  indeavour  to  correft. 
They  began  at  fir  ft  on  fo  large  a  Bottom,  that  it  is  im¬ 
portable,  the  whole  F  rame  ftiould  befuddenly  com- 
pleated.  ’Tis  true,  they  that  have  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
but  to  exprefs,  and  adorn  conclufions  of  Knowledge 
already  made,  may  bring  their  Arts  to  an  end,  as  loon 
as  they  pleafe.  But  they  who  follow  the  flow,  and 
intricate  method  of  Nature,  cannot  have  thefeafons 
of  their  productions ,  io  much  in  their  own  power. 
If  we  would  alwayes  exaCt  from  them5daily  or  week¬ 
ly  harvefts}  wefhould  wholly  cut  off  the  occafions 
of  very  many  excellent  Inventions,  whofe  fubjeCts 
are  remote,  and  come  but  feldqme  under  their  confi- 
deration.  If  we  fhould  require  them,  immediately 
to  reduce  all  their  labours,  to  publick,  and  confpicu- 

ous 
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busufe,  by  this  dangerous  fpeed ,  we  fhould  draw 
them  off  from  many  of  the  beft  Foundations  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  Many  of  their  nobleftdifcoveries,  and  fuch 
as  will  hereafter  prove  moft  ferviceable,  cannot  in* 
ftantly  be  made  to  turn  to  profit.  Many  of  their 
weightier ,  and  mod  precious  Obfervatiom ,  are  not 
alwayes  fit  to  be  expos'd  to  open  view :  For  it  is  with 
the  greateft  Philofophers  ,  as  with  the  rich  eft  Mer¬ 
chants,  whofe  Wares  of  greateft  bulk  and  price,  lie 
commonly  out  of  fight,  in  their  Warehoufes,  and  not 
in  their  Shops. 

This  being  premis’d,  I  will  however  venture  to  Jay 
down  a  brief  draught  of  their  moft, remarkable  par¬ 
ticulars:  which  may  be  reduc’d  to  thefe  following 
heads  :  The  Queries,  and  Directions,  they  have  gi¬ 
ven  abroad/  the  Propofals,  and  Recommendations 
they  have  made :  the  Relations  they  have  receiv’d  : 
the  Experiments  they  have  try ’d  :  the  Obfervations 
they  have  taken  :  the  Inftruments  they  have  invent- 
ted:  the  Theories  that  have  been  propofed  :  the 
Difcourfes  they  have  written,  or  publifh’d  :  the  Re- 
pofitory,  and  Library  :  and  the  Hiftories  of  Nature, 
and  Arts,  and  Works,  they  have  collected. 

Their  manner  of  gathering  ,  and  difperfing  Se&.XXX 
ries  is  this.  Firft  they  require  feme  of  their  parti-  Their  Quel 
cular  Fellows, to  examine  all  Treatife$,and  Defcripti-  ries.and  Di¬ 
ons,  of  the  Natural ,  and  Artificial  productions  of  r£tti°ns. 
thofe  Countries ,  in  which  they  would  be  inform’d. 

At  the  fame  time  ,  they  employ  others  to  difeourfe 
with  the  Seamen,  Travellers,  Tradefmen,  and  Mer¬ 
chants  ,  who  are  likely  to  give  them  the  beft  light. 

Out  of  this  united  Intelligence  from  Men  and  Books, 
they  compofe  a  Body  of  Queftions ,  concerning  all 
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the  obfervable  things  of  thofe  places.  Thefe  Pa¬ 
pers  being  produc’d  in  their  weekly  Allemblies, 
are  augmented,  or  contracted ,  as  they  lee  occafi- 
on.  And  then  the  Fellows  themfelves  are  wont 
to  undertake  their  diftribution  into  all  Quarters, 
according  as  they  have  the  convenience  of  corre- 
fpondence  :  of  this  kind  1  will  here  reckon  up  fome 
of  the  Principal ,  whofe  Particular  heads  are  free  to 
all ,  that  (hall  defire  Copies  of  them  for  their  Dire¬ 
ction. 

They  have  compos’d  Queries ,  and  Directions* 
what  things  are  needful  to  be  obferv’d ,  in  order 
to  the  making  of  a  Natural  Hiftory  in  general :  what 
are  to  be  taken  notice  of  towards  a  perfeCt  Hiftory 
of  the  Air,  and  Atmofphere,  and  Weather :  what  is. 
to  be  oblerv  d  in  the  production,  growth, advancing, 
or  transforming  of  Vegetables :  what  particulars  are 
requifite,  for  collecting  a  compleat  Hiftory  of  the  A- 
griculture  ,  which  is  us’d  in  feveral  parts  of  this  Na¬ 
tion. 

They  have  prefcrib’d  axaCfc  Inquiries ,  and  given 
punctual  Advice  for  the  tryal  of  Experiments  of.  ra¬ 
refaction,  refraCtion,  and  condenfation  :  concerning 
the  caufe,  and  manner  of  the  PetrifaCtion  of  Wood: 
of,  the  Loadftone:  of  the  Parts  of  Anatomy,  that 
are  yet  imperfeCt :  of  InjeCtions  into  the  Blood  of 
Animals^  and  Transfufing  the  blood  of  one  Animal 
into  another:  of  Currents  .\  of  the  ebbing,  and  flow-- 
ing  of  the  Sea  .*  of  the  kinds.and  manner  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  ofOyfters,:  of  the  Wonders,  and  Curiofities  ob¬ 
fervable  in  deep  Mines. 

They  have  Collected  ,  and  fent  abroad  Inquiries 
for  the  Eajl  Indie s,  for  China ,  for  St.  Helena,  for  Tena- 
r/ff:or  any  high  Mountain,  for  Cinny, for  Barbary,  and 

Morocco, 
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Moroccofov  Spain  > and  Portugal \  for  Turkyi  for  France 3 
for  Italy ,  for  Germany ,  for  Hungary  ,  for  Tranjylvania 9 
fox  Poland^  and  Sueden 5  for  Iceland ,  and  Greenland. 
They  have  given  Dire&ions  for  Seamen  in  General, 
and  for  obferving  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  $  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  by  Mercury ,  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  World,and  for  obferving  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter . 

Of  this  their  way  of  Inquiring ,  and  giving  Rules 
for  direction  5  I  will  here  produce  a  few  Inftances : 
from  whofe  exaftnefs  it  may  be  ghels’d  3  how  all  the 
reft  are  perform'd. 
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answers 
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Sir  PHILIBERT  0  VERNATTI 
Refident  in  Batavia  in  Java  Major , 

To  certain  Inquiries  fcnt  thither  by  Order  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  recommended  by 

Sir  ROBERT  MORAL 


0*1 ,  whether  Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Stones 
grow  again  after  three  or  four  years,  in  the  fame 
places  where  they  have  been  digged  out  ? 

A.  Never,  or  at  leaft  as  the  memory  of  man  can  at- 

tain  to.  „  •  T  j- 

Q.  2.  Whether  the  Quarries  of  Stone  in  India,  neer 

Yctmoca, not  far  from  Agra,  may  be  cleft  like  Logs,  and 
farm  like  Plankf,  to  del  Chambers,  and  cover  Houfes. 

A  What  they  are  about  the  Place  mentioned,  I 
have  not  as  vet  been  well  informed  j  but  in  PerJta  not 
far  from  Cyrus  where  the  beft  Wine  groweth,  there  is 
a  fort  of  hard  Stone  which  may  be  cleft  like  Firr- 
wood,as  if  it  had  a  grain  in  It :  the  fame  is  at  the  Coaft 
Cormandel  about  Sadrajpatuam  where  they  make 
but  a  mark  in  the  Stone,  fet  a  wedge  upon  it,  with  a 
wooden  hammer,  as  thick  and  thin  as  they  pleafe  5  it 
is  ufed  commonly  for  pavement  in  houfes,  one  toot 
fquare,  and  fo  cheap,  that  fuch  aftone  finely  polilh  d 
cofts  not  above  fix  pence. 
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O,  ?.  Whether  there  he  a  Hill  in  Sumatra  which 
bur  net  h  continually ^and  a  Fountain  which  runneth  pure 
Balfom. 

A .  There  is  a  Hill  that  burneth  in  Sumatra  neer 
Endrapoer  5  but  I  cannot  hear  of  any  fuch  Fountain  5 
and  I  believe  that  the  like  Hill  is  upon  Java  Major 
oppofite  to  Batavia  :  for  in  a  clear  morning  or  even¬ 
ing  j  from  the  Road  a  man  may  perfe&ly  perceive  a 
continual  fmoak  rile  from  the  top  and  vanifh  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little.  I  have  often  felt  Earthquakes  here, 
but  they  do  not  continue  long  5  in  the  year  1 6  5  6.  or 
57.  (Ido  not  remember  well  the  time )  Batavia  was 
cover’d  in  one  afternoon  ,  about  two  of  the  Clock, 
with  a  black  duff,  which  being  gathered  together, 
was  fo  ponderous ,  that  it  exceeded  the  weight  in 
Gold.  I,  at  that  time,  being  very  ill,  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  it,  but  fome  have  gathered  it,  and  if  I 
light  upon  it  (hall  fend  you  fome.  1 1  is  here  thought, 
it  came  out  of  the  Hill:  I  never  heard  of  any  that 
had  been  upon  this  Hills  top  :  Endrapecr  is  coun* 
ted  a  mighty  unwholfome  place,  as  likewife  all 
others  where  Pepper  grows  5  as  Jamby  Banjar  9 
Balingjtoan ,  &c.  though  fome  impute  it  to  the  Hills 
burning. 

As  for  the  Fountain  it  is  unknown  to  us,  except 
Oleum  Terrs  is  meant  by  it, which  is  to  be  had  in  Suma * 
tra ,  but  the  belt  comes  from  Pegu . 
r  0:4*  What  River  is  that  in  Java  Major  that  turns 
Wood  into  Stone  .<? 

A.  There  is  none  fuch  to  our  knowledge  5  yeti 
have  feen  a  piece  of  Wood  with  a  Stone  at  the  end: 
of  it  5  which  was  told  me,  that  was  turned  into  Stone 
by  a  River  in  Pegu\  but  I  took  it  but  for  a  Foppery  5 
for  divers  Arbufia  grow  in  Rocks?which  being  appro- 
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priated  curioufly,  mayeafily  deceive  a  too  hafty  be- 

J 

Q.  e .  Whether  it  be  true,  that  upon  the  Coajl  of  A- 
chin  in  Sumatra,  the  Sea,  though  it  be  calm, growth  ve¬ 
ry  high  when  no  rain  falls,  but  is  fmooth  jn  raw,  though 

it  blows  hard.  r 

A.  Sometimes,  but  not  alwayes  5  the  Reafon  is 

this  that  Achin  lieth  at  the  very  end  and  corner  or 
Sumatra,  as  may  be feen by  the  Map,  open  mthe 
main  Ocean  ,  fo  that  the  Sea  comes  rowlmg  from  the 
Cabo  de  bona  Ejjeranca,  and  all  that  way  unto  it,  and  it 
is  natural  to  the  Sea  to  have  a  continual  motion,  let  it 
be  never  fo  calm  ;  which  motion  cannot  be  called  a 
Wave, neither  have  I  anyEnglilh  for  it  at  prefent,  but 
in  Dutch  we  call  it,  Deyninge  van  Dee  Zee  and  the 
calmer  it  is,  the  higher;the  natural  motion  of  the  Sea 
elevates  very  flovvly  the  water;  fo  that  I  nave  leen 
Ships  and  Junks  tolled  by  thefe  Deynings  in  acahn 
(when  there  is  Icarce  wind  enough  to  diive  a  bubb  ej 
that  a  man  can  fcarce  ftand  in  them  ;  fome  fay  this 
motion  proceeds  from  boyfterous  winds  at  -Sea  far 
diftant.  That  rain  beats  down  the  fwelhng  of  thele 
Deynings  (  efpecially  if  it  be  vehement  )  proceeds 
naturally  from  its  weight  and  impetuofity.  And  it  is 
oblerved ,  that  about  Achin  the  Mountains  are  high 
and  ffeep,  from  whole  tops  boyfterous ,  called  Tra- 
vant,  come  fuddenly  (like  a  Granado  caft)  falling  in¬ 
to  the  Sea  ,  are  accompanied  commonly  with  a  great 
lhower  of  rain ,  and  laft  not  above  a  quarter,  or  at 
the  moft,half an  hour,  which  is  too  fhort  a  time  to  di- 
fturb  the  Sea,or  to  caule  a  contrary  motion  in  it, being 

fhelter’d  by  thefe  Mountains. 

Q.  6.  Whether  in  the  If  and  of  Sambrero ,  which 

Jyeth  Northwards  of  Sumatra,  about  eight  degrees  nor- 
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them  latitude ,  there  be  found  fuch  a  'Vegetable  as  Ma- 
fier  James  Lancafter  relates  to  have  feen ,  which  grows 
up  to  a  Tree ,  firings  down  when  one  offers  to  plucky  it 
up  into  the  ground ,  and  would  quite  firing  unlefs  held 
very  hard  <?  And  whether  the  fame  fieing forcibly  plucl^d 
up  fat  h  a  worm  for  its  rootfiiminifhing  more  and  more\ 
according  as  the  Treegroweth  ingreatnefs  $  and  as  foon 
as  the  Worm  is  wholly  turned  into  the  Tree ,  rooting 
in  the  ground^  and  Jo  growing  great  ?  And  whether  the 
fame  plucked  up  young  turns  fy  that  time  it  is  dryjnto  a 
hard  Stone ,  much  like  to  white  Corral . 

A.  I  cannot  meet  with  any  that  ever  have  heard 
of  filch  a  Vegetable. 

7.  Whether  thofe  Creatures  that  are  in  thefi  parts 
plump  and  in  feafon  at  the  full  Moon  5  are  lean  and  out 
of  feafon  at  the  new ,  find  the  contrary  at  the  Eaft- 
Indies. 

A.  I  find  it  fo  here,  by  Experience  at  Batavia^  in 
Oyflersand  Crabs. 

Q.  84  What  ground  there  may  be  for  that  Relation^ 
concerning  Horns  taking  root ,  and  growing  about 
Goa  ? 

A.  Inquiring  about  this,a  Friend  laught,  and  told 
me  it  was  a  Jeer  put  upon  the  Portugese  becaufe 
the  Women  of  Goa  are  counted  much  given  to  le¬ 
chery. 

Q.  9.  Whether  the  Indians  can  Jb  prepare  that  fin ~ 
Herb  Datura^Adf  they  make  it  lye  fever al day es^ 
months^  years^  according  as  they  will  have  it ,  in  a  mans 
body  ^without  doing  him  any  hurt  0and  at  the  end  kill  him^ 
without  miffing  half  an  hours  time  ? 

A.  The  China  men  in  this  place,  have  formerly  u- 
fed  Datura  as  a  Fermentation, to  a  fort  of  Drink  much 
beloved  by  the  Souldiers  and  Mariners,called  Suykgr- 

X  bier , 
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bier^ wtrch  makes  them  raging  mad3fo  that  it  is  forbid¬ 
den  ftriftly  under  the  penalty  of  a  great  pain  to  make 

ufe  of  the  f  me. 

Q.  io.  Whether  thofe  that  he  feupifeed  by  the  juyee 
of  this  Herb  Datura ,  are  recovered  by  moy fining  the 
foies  of  their  feet  in  fair  water  ? 

A.  No.  For  I  have  feen  divers  Souldiers  and  Ma¬ 
riners  fall  into  the  Rivers  and  Ditches3being  ftupified 
by  their  drink  aforefaid,  who  were  rather  worfe  after 

they  were  taken  out.,  than  better. 

ix.  Whether  a  Betel  hath  fuch  contrariety  to 
the  Durion  ,  that  a  few  leaves  thereof  put  to  a  whole 
Shopful  of  Durions  ,  will  make  thematl rot  fuddenly? 
And  whet  her  t  ho  fie  who  have  Jurfeited  on  Durions  ,  and 
thereby  overheated  themfielves  ,  do  by  laying  one  leaf  of 
Betel  cold  upon  the  heart ,  immediately  cure  the  Inflam¬ 
mations  0  and  recover  the  Stomach  ?  ‘This  Betel  being 
thought  to  preferve  thofe  Indians  from  Tooth-ach;  loofe 
Gums ,  and  Scvrvcy  3  and  from  finking  breathy 
feme  of  it  is  defend  to  be  fient  over  with  the  fruit  A- 

reica,  and  the  other  Ingredients^  and  manner  of  prep  a- 
✓ 

ring  it. 

A.  I  have  feen  that  Betel  leaves  in  a  fhort  time 
will  fpoil  a  Durion ,  take  away  his  nature ,  and  turn, 
a  fat  creamy  fubftance  into  water..  Commonly 
thofe  that  eat  great  quantities  of  Durions,  eat  a  Be¬ 
tel  afterwards  as  a  Corre&orium  but  of  laying  a 
leaf  upon  the  heart,  I  have  never  heard.  As  for  the 
other  qualities  of  the  Befe/,  I  believe  they  are  good, 
if  not  a  baled  ;  as  moft  of  the  Indians  do,  who. ne¬ 
ver  are  without  it  in  their  mouths,  no  not  ileeping, 
which  corrodes  their  teeth,  and  makes  them  as  black 
as  Jet:  It  draws  from  the  head  the  Flegmatick  hu¬ 
mours,  which  are  voided  by  (pitting  ,  (owe  ufe  it: 
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but  the  Indians  fwallow  down  their  fpittJe.  together 
with  the  juyceof  the  Betel, and  the  Areica.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  it  is  eafie,  being  nothing  but  the  Nut 
leaf  and  Calx  viva,  of  which  laft  each  one  adds  as 
much  as  pleafeth  his  palat.  There  is  a  fort  of  Fruit 
called  Sivgboa,  which  isufed  with  the  Areica,  inftead 
of  Betel,  and  can  be  dried  and  tranfported  as  well  as 
the  Areica,  and  hath  the  fame  force,  but  a  great  deal 
more  pleafant  to  the  palate, 

CL  1 2.  Whether  the  Papayas,  that  hear eth  fruit  like 
a  Melon,  do  not  grow,  much  lefs  bear  fruit,  unlefs  male 
and  female  he  together  d  J 

A.  They  grow,  as  I  have  feen  two  in  the  Englilh- 
houfe  at  Bantam,  and  bear  little  fruit,  which  never 
comes  to  perfeftion }  but  if  the  male  and  female  be 
together, the  one  bears  great  Fruit,  the  other  nothing 
but  Flowers.  b 

Q,  15  Whether  the  Arbor  Trifte  Jheds  its  Flowers 
at  the  rifing  of  the  Sun  ,  and  Jhut  them  again  at  the  jet¬ 
ting  of  the  Sun  d  And  whether  the  diftill'd  water  thereof 
(  called  Aqua  di  Mogli  by  the  Portugals )  may  not  he 
tranfported  to  England  d  And  whether  tit  the  riflin’  of 

the  Sun  the  leaves  of  the  Arbor  Trifte  drop  off  as  well  as 
the  flowers  d  JJ 

A.  here  is  two  forts  of  the  Arbor  Trifle  5  one  is 
called  by  the  Portugals  Trifle  de  Die, the  other  Trifle  de 
Nolle  the  one  fheds  his  Flowers  at  the  Rifing,  the  o- 
ther  at  the  Setting  of  the.Sun  ;  but  neither  of  them 
uied  then  leaves.  There  is  no  body  here  that  under- 
ftands  the  diftilling  of  waters  5  fomefay  this  Anna  di 
Mogli  is  to  be  had  at  Make  a,  for  which  I  have  writ, 
and  fhall  lend  it  if  procurable. 

CL  14.  Whether  the  Arbor  de  Ray?,t»-  Tree  of  Root, 
propagate  it  felf  in  a  whole  Fcrreft,  by  /hooting  up  and 
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letting  fa!l  rooU  from  iu  hrdmha  i»t°  the gnu/td,  that 

(brine,  up  again,  and  Jo  on  ? 

A.  This  is  true.  And  we  have  divers  trees  about 

Batavia,and  the  like  adjacent  lflands, above  fifty  foot 

in  the  diameter.  ,  .  T  l  u 

Q.  1 5.  What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  in  Jucca,  whim 

grows  immediately  out  of  the  Trees  body,  and  is  fat d 

to  breed  the  Plague  if  eaten  immoderately  ? 

A.  It  is  a  fruit  much  like  to  Dam*, which  groweth 

in  the  fame  manner  ■,  hath  a  faint  fmell,  and  fweet  W’a- 

terifh  tafte ,  for  my  part  Ido  not  affect  them  :  I  he 

Plague  is  a  Difeafe  unknown  amongft  the  Indians  ■,  but 

this  fruit.as  moff  others  do, immoderately  eaten,  cau- 

fes  a  Dirthea,  which  eafily  degenerates  to  a  Tcnafmus, 

by  us  called  Peirfng,  a  dangerous  Sicknefs,  and  worle 

than  the  Plague.  . 

Q.  16.  What  Toyfon  is  it  the  King  of  Macaiiar  rn 

Colebees  is  faid  to  have  particular  to  himfelf ,  which 
not  only  kills  a  man  immediately,  that  hath  received  the 
flighted  Wound  by  a  Dart  dipt  therein,  but  alfo  withm 
ha  f  an  hours  time, make  the  flcjb, touched  with  it,  fa  rot¬ 
ten,  that  it  will  fall  like  Snivel  from  the  Bones,  and 
whofe poyfonous  Steam  will  foon  fy  up  to  a  Wound  made 
with  an  unpoyfoned  Dart ,  if  the  Blood  be  only  in  the 
flighted  manner  touch'd  with  a  Dart  inf  died  with  the 
Poyfon  ?  What  certainty  there  is  of  this  Relation  .<? 

A.  That  there  is  fuch  a  Poyfon  in  this  Kings  pof- 
ftffion  is  moff  certain  ,  but  what  it  is, no  Chrijlian  hi¬ 
therto  ever  knew  right.  By  the  Government  of  Ar¬ 
nold  Ce  Flamminge  Van  Outfhorn  divers  have  been  tor¬ 
tured}  yea,  killed. 

Some  fay  it  is  the  Gall  of  a  VenemousFifh,  Others 
fay  it  is  a  Tree  which  is  fo  Venemous,  that  thofe  who 
are  condemned  to  die,  fetch  the  Poyfon,  but  not  one 
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of  an  hundred  fcape  death  :  the  Roots  of  this  Tree 
are  held  an  Antidote  againft  the  Poyfon  5  but  our 
People,  when  we  had  War  with  Macaffar ,  found  no 
Antidote  like  to  their  own  or  others  Excrements  5  as 
foon  as  they  felt  thcmfelves  wounded,  inftantly  took 
a  dole  of  this  fame,  which  prefently  provoked  to  vo- 
mit5and  fo,  by  repulfion,  (as  I  perceive)  and  fweat, 
freed  the  Noble  parts  from  further  Inledion.  That 
a  Wound  (hould  be  infedted  by  this  Poyfon  ,  though 
inflifted  by  an  impoyfoned  Weapon  ,  is  not  ftrange 
to  thofe  who  ftudy  Sympathy  5  And  fet  belief  in 
that  much  renowned  Sympathetical  Powder  of  Sir 
Kenelme  Digby.  Yet  fuch  Effects  of  the  Macafars  Arts 
are  unknown  to  us. 

0:17  Whether  in  Pegu  and  other  places  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  they  ufe  a  Poyfon  that  kills  by  fuelling^  and  yet 
the  Poyfon  fmell is  hardly  perceived  ? 

To  this  no  Anfwer  was  return'd. 

Q.  1 8.  Whether  Camphire  comes  from  Trees  ?  What 
kind  of  Trees  they  are  in  Borneo,  that  are  faid  to  yield 
much  excellent  Camphire,  as  that  one  pound  thereof  is 
faid  to  be  worth  an  hundred  of  that  of  China  and  other 
places  ? 

A .  Camphire  comes  from  Trees  of  an  Exceffive 
bulk,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  Ghefts  which  comes  from; 
Jappan  into  Europe^  made  of  the  fame  wood  of  Bur - 
neo  s  it  comes  likewife  from  Trees ,  which  are 
laid  to  ftand  in  Sandy  Ground,  And  drop  like  a 
Gum. 

But  of  late  an  Experiment  is  found  in  Ceylon  ,  that 
the  Root  of  a  Cinnamon  Tree  yields  as  good  Cam - 
phire ,  as  either  Jappan ,  or  China>  of  which  l  fhall  fend 
you  a  pattern heing  now  to  be  had  at  prefent  here  5 
as  alfo  an  Oyl  extra&ed  from  the  fame  Roots,  which 

refer  veso 
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refer ves  fomething  of  the  Cinnamon  fmell  :  but  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  Diftiller. 

0,19-  Whether  fame  of  that  rare  Woo  dialled  Palo 
d’ Aquila  dWCalamba  3  of  an  Extraordinary  value y 
even  in  the  Country  where  it groweth  ,  as  in  Siam  about 
San.^WPatan5rftf<r/  in  Cochinchina^^y/  net  be  brought 
over  j  as  alfo  Jonic  of  thofe  JirangeNejis  of  Cochinchina, 
made  by  Birds  upon  Rocks 5  of  a  certain  vifcous  froth  of 
the  Seay  which  Nefls  grown  dry  and  hardware  faidtobe - 
come  tranjparenf-)  an d  when  dijjolved  in  Water  5  ferves 
excellently  to  feafon  all  their  Aleats  .<? 

A .  If  the  Quefiion  be  made,  whether  thele  things 
may  be  brought  over  by  permifllon  of  the  Company  > 
I  anfwer :  as  firft,that  their  Laws  forbid  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  all  whatfoever,  whether  neceflary  to  the 
confervation  of  Healthy  or  acquifitionof  Wealth.,  or 
Rarities, &c.  but  if  the  Querie  be  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  fubftance  of  the  Wood  and  Nefts  :  they  are 
tranfportable,  and  can  fubfift  without  decaying  many 
years.  Lignum  AquiU  is  far  inferiour  to  Calamba 3 
though  not  eafie  to  be  difcerned  :  the  pound  of  Ca- 
Jambais  worth  in  Jappan  thirty,  and  fometimes forty 
pounds  Sterling  5  the  bell:  comes  from  Cambodiay  and 
feems  to  be  the  pith  of  the  Tree  Aqui!<e  in  Jappan  y  it 
is  ufed  as  Incence  to  perfume  Cloth,  and  Chambers, 
It  is  held  for  a  great  Cordial.,  andcommonly  ufed  by 
that  Nation,  as  alio  the  Chinejes :  In  Defe&ione  fyiri- 
tuum  vita  Hum  3  as  in  Faralifl  &  Nervorum  laxatione  & 
jmpotentia They  rub  it  with  Aqua  Cynamoni  upon  a 
Stone5  till  the  fubftance  of  the  Wood  is  mixe  y  Jicut 
pulpay  with  the  Water,  and  fo  drink  it  with  Wine., 
or  what  they  pleale  :  The  Birds* nefis  are  a  great  Re- 
ftorative  to  Nature  ,  and  much  ufed  by  the  lecherous 
Chinaes . 


CL  20. 
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Q>  20.  Whether  the  Animal  call'd  Abados,  or  Rhi¬ 
noceros,  hath  teeth ,  claws ,  flefh  flood ^and  s kin :  yea  his 
very  dung  and  water  ,  <r/5  well  as  his  horns ,  Antidotal? 
And  whether  the  horns  of  thofe  beajis  be  better  or  worfe , 
according  to  the  food  they  live  upon . 

Their  horns5teeth,claws:,and  blood  are  efteem- 
ed  Antidotes,  and  have  the  fame  ufe  in  the  Indian 
Pharmacopeia  as  the  7 herieca  hat  h  in  ours  :  the  flefh  I 
have  eaten  is  very  Tweet  and  fhort :  Tome  dayes  be¬ 
fore  the  Receipt  of  your  Letter ,  I  had  a  young  one 
no  bigger  than  a  Spaniel  Dog,  which  followed  me 
whereever  I  went,  drinking  nothing  but  Buffidomi\k0 
lived  about  three  weeks,  then  his  teeth  began  to 
grow,  and  got  a  loofenefs,  and  died.  Tis  observed, 
that  Children  (  efpecialiy  of  European  Parents)  at 
the  breaking  out  of  their  teeth  are  dangerous  lick, 
and  commonly  die  of  the  fcouring  in  thefe  parts.  His 
ikin  I  have  caufed  to  be  dryed,  and  To  prefen t  it  unto 
you,  fince  fate  permits  not  to  fend  him  you  living  y 
foch  a  young  one  was  never  Teen  before :  The  food 
I  believe  is  all  one  to  this  Animal,  being  that  they 
are  feldome  feen  but  amongft  withered  Branches, 
Thiftles  and  Thorns  y  To  that  the  horn  is  of  equal 
vertue. 

Q^r.  Whether  the  falfifying  of  the  China  Musk  is. 
not  rather  done  by  mixingOxen  and  Cows  Livers  dried 
and  pulverised  with  fomeof  the  putrified  and  concrete 
flejh  and  blood  of  the  China  Musk-cat ,  than  by  beat - 
ing  together  the  bare  flefj  and  blood  of  this  Animal , 

See. 

Not  anfwered. 

Qj.  22.  Whether  there  be  two  forts  of  Gumlack, 
one  produced  from  a  certain  winged  Ant ,  -  the  other 
the  Exudation  of  a  Tree  :  The  frji  had  in  the  Iflands 
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of  Suachan  ,  the  lajl  in  the  Kingdom  of  Marta¬ 
ban  ? 

A.  We  know  of  none  but  fuch  as  drop  from  Trees, 
and  comes  from  divers  places  in  Siam,  Cambodiay 

Pegu ,  &c- 

(V.  23.  If  the  befl  Ambergreece  be  found  in  the 
Ijlands  Socotora  and  Aniana,  nccr  Java/?  To  endea~ 
vour  the  getting  of  more  certain  knowledge }  what  it  isy 
being  reported  to  be  bred  in  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  likg  to 
a  thicks  mud  ? 

A .  The  beftthatis  in  the  World  comes  from  the 
Ifland  Mauritius  5  And  is  commonly  found  after  a 
Storm,  The  Hogs  can  fmellit  at  a  great  diftance  y 
who  run  like  mad  to  it,  and  devour  it  commonly  be¬ 
fore  the  people  come  to  it.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Zecqual 
vifcofity,  which  being  dried  by  the  Sun,  turns  to  luch 
a  Confidence  as  is  dayly  feen.  Myavines  father  ifaac 
Vigny  a  Frenchman  in  Oleron ,  hath  been  a  great  Tra¬ 
veller  in  his  time,and  he  told  me,he  failed  once  in  his 
youth  through  fo  many  of  thefeZ eequaleny  as  would 
have  loaded  ten  thoufand  Ships }  the  like  having  been 
never  feen  5  his  Curiofity  did  drive  him  to  take  up 
fome  of  thoie,which  being  dried  in  the  Sun,were  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  beft  Ambergreece  in  the  World;  I 
have  feen  one  piece  which  he  kept  for  a  Memento >y 
and  another  piecehe  fold  for  1 300  /.  Sterling,  This 
being  dilcovered,they  let  fail  to  the  fame  place  where 
thefe  Zeequelm  appeared,  and  crufing  there,  to  and 
fro,for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,but  could  not  perceive 
any  more.  Where  this  place  is  fcituated ,  I  do  not 
know  ,  but  Monfieur  Gentillot ,  a  French  Captain  in 
Holland ,  can  tell  yon. 

Q.  24.  To  enquire  of  the  Divers  for  Pearls  (laying 
long  under  water  5  whether  they  do  it  by  the  ajjijlance  of 

any 
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any  thing  they  carry  with  them ,  or  by  long  and  often  u ft 
get  a  trick,  of  holding  their  breath  fo  long ,  at  the  Ifie  of 
Baharen  nter  Ormus } 

A  What  they  do  at  Baharen  is  unknown  to  me, 
but  fince  we  have  had  Tnte  Corein  in  Ceylon  ,  where 
very  good  Pearls  grow ,  i  hear  the  Divers  life  no  Ar¬ 
tifice  The  mannei  is  thus  ^  at  a  (ckjdnicof  the  year 
Merchants  come  from  all  parts,  &s  likewife  Divers 
with  their  Boats*  each  Boat  hatha  certain  quantity 
of  fquaie  Stones,  upon  which  Stones  the  Divers  goc 
down,  and  give  a  token  to  their  Companions*  when 
they  think  it  time  to  behald  up:  each  Stone  payes 
tribute  to  the  Company.  The  Oyfter  or  Shell-fiflj  is 
not  immediately  open  d,but  laid  onheaps,or  in  holes 
at  the  Sea-fide.  When  the  Diving  time  is  ended,the 
Merchants  come,  and  buy  thefe  lieaps,  according  as 
they  can  agree  ,  not  knowing  whether  they  (hall  get 
any  thing  or  no.  So  that  this  is  a  meer  Lottery.  This 
Pearl-fifhing  is  dangerousjbeing  the  Divers  common¬ 
ly  make  their  Will,  and  take  leave  of  their  Friends, 
before  they  tread  the  Stone  to  go  down.  *  * 

0,25.  Whether  Cinnamon  when  firjl  gathered  hath 
no  tajl  at  all ,  but  acquires  its  tafie  and  Jirength  by  fif¬ 
teen  dayes  funning  ?  And  whether  the  Barf  be  gathered 
every  two  years  in  the  Ifie  of  Ceylon  > 

A.  The  Cinnamon  Tree  as  it  groweth  ,  is  Co  fra¬ 
grant  ,  that  it  may  be  ftnelt  a  great  way  off  before  it 
be  feen.  And  hath  even  then,  a  moft  Excellent  taffe  ; 
fo  that  by  Sunning  it  loofeth  rather  than  acquires  any 
taffe  or  force  ;  the  Tree  being  pill’d  is  cut  down  to 
the  root  ;  but  the  young  Sprigs  after  a  year  or 
two  give  the  beft  and  fineft  Cinnamon. 

Q.26.  To  learn,  if  it  may  be,  what  Art  the  Mafler- 
worknten  ofi'cgn.have  to  add  to  the  colour  of  their  Ru- 
bies>  Y  A . 
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A :  Not  anfwered.  trn  r  e 

Q.27.  To  inquire  after,  and  get,  jf  poftbk  f&m  of 

theBones  of  the  Fiji)  calledCzb*\h,which  arefopower- 

fUlA.^ done^ndthey  (hall  follow  with  the  Dutch 

hQ  q8  Whether  at  Hermita,  a  Town  in  Ethiopia, 
then  are  Tortoifesjo  big,  that  Men  may  ride  upon 

A.  It  is  reported  ,  that  there  be  extraordinary 
great  ones  there  =,  I  have  feen  fome  Sea-Toitoifes 
here, of  four  foot  broaden  oval  form, very  low  leg  d, 
but  of  that  ftrength,  that  a  man  may  ftand  on  one  : 
The  manner  of  catching  them,is  to  turn  them  with  a 

Fork  upon  their  backs.  .  , 

Q.  29.  Whether  there  be  a  Tree  in  Mexico ,  that 

yields  Water ,  Witte ,  Vinegar,  Oyl,  Milk,  Honey,  Wax, 

Thread  and  Needles}  ...  , 

A.  The  Cohos  Trees  yields  all  this  and  more  ;  the 

Nut.while  it  is  green, hath  very  good  Water  in  it,  the 
Flower  being  cut,  drops  out  great  quantity  ofliqiaor, 
called  Sttry,orTaywack,  which  drank  frelh,  hath  the 
force,  and  almoft  the  tafte  of  Wine  5  grown  fowr,  is 
very  good  Vinegar  and  diftilled,  makes  very  good 
Bjandy,or  Areck:  The  Nut  grated, and  mingled  with 
water,  tafteth  like  Milk  :  preffed,  yields  very  good 
Oyl  a  Bees  fwarm  in  thefe  Trees, as  well  as  in  others , 
Thread  8c  Needles  are  made  of  the  leaves  and  tough 
twigs.  Nay,  to  add  fomething  to  this  defcription  =,  in 
Amboina,  they  make  Bread  of  the  body  of  the  Tree, 
the  leaves  ferve  to  thatch  houfe$5„  and  likewife  fails 

for  their  Boats.  ,  *  n  r  * 

Q.  30.  Whether  about  Java3  there  be  Omers  of  that 

vaft  bigntfs,  as  to  weigh  three  hundred  weight  ?  j 
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A.  [have  feen  a Shell-fifh,  but  nothing  like  an  rw 
_fter,of  fuch  a  bignefs,  the  Filh  being  Taltfd  and  & 
m  pickle,  afterwards  boyled,  tafteth  like  Rr  • C 
England,  and  is  of  an  homey  fubfhnce.  aWn  !n 

Q-:?1-  Whether  mer  Malacca,  there  bp  fm,™  -t  ■  .1 

a  Stone; 

Porco:  of  whofe  virtue  there  arelSf  •' ° 
and  the  Hollanders  are  now  fo  fond,  that  I  have  feen 

A!  ?•  DoJ^rs  ot  «  given  for  one  no  bigger  than  a 
1  idgcons  Egg  5  There  is  fophift, cation  a  fweJI  in  that 
as  Bezoar,  Musf,  &c.  and  every  day  new  falihood 
fo  that  I  cannot  well  fet  down  here  any  rules  but  muft 
be  judged  by  experience.  A  falfe  one  I  fend  you 
which  doth  imitate  very  near  in  virtue,  the  true  S 

by"hfE lim  fist’d'  better  made 

Vfoe'verfa.  ttHfmeron  *** ^eft-fide  >  and 

4,N0t0nlytherC’  but  bkewife  on  the  Ifland  of 

Q,  33 -  Tnrchat  country  Lignum  Alices  is  found 

Merit  be  the  **odf*  Tt ree  ?  or  the  Root  of  a  Tree  > 
Horv  to  tyow  the  hefi  of  the  Kind  <?  J 

A.  Lignum  Alices ,  Lignum  Paradifi,  Calami- a  are 
synonym*, the  fame:  And  the  fame  Wood  comes  moft 

I'vY,  Ya  from 
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from  CaMiaM  Siam *  but  they  fay  it  it  brought 
bv  the  people  of  Larvlan,  a  Country  ibout  Cawbodia, 
whence  A/as*.,  and  Benzem,  and 
come :  it  is  eafily  diftmguilhed  from  other  Wood,  by 
its  ftrong  fcent  and  richnefs  of  Balm  m  it,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  itsblacknefs  it  is  of  great  Value ,  and  hard- 
to  be  gotten  here- 

The  reft  of  the  Queries  are  not  anfwered,  becaule 
the  time  is  lhort  fwce  I  received  them,  and  efpecially,. 
becaufe  I  cannot  meet  with  any  one  that  can  iatishe 
me  and  being  unfrtisfied  my  felf,  I  cannot  nor  will, 
obtrude  any  thing  upon  you,  which  may  hereafter 
prove  fabulous. j  but  fball  ftill  ferve  you  with 

trill- Vi. 
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For  making  a  Hiftory  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  By  Mr.  HOOK. 

cc  r^Of  the  better  making  a  Hiftory  of  the  Wea- 
* c  L1  ther, 1  conceive  it  requifite  to  obferve, 

“  i.  The  Strength  and  Quarter  of  the  Winds, 
“  and  to  regifter  the  Changes  as  often  as  they  hap- 
“pen$  both  which  may  be  very  conveniently 
“  (hewn  5  by  a  fmall  addition  to  an  ordinary  Wea~ 
“  theredock. 

“  2.  The  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  the  Airy 
“  which  will  be  belt  ©bferved  by  a  fealed  ihermo* 
“meter,  graduated  according  to  the  Degrees  of 
“  Expanjian ,  which  bear  a  known  proportion  to  the 
“  whole  bulk  of  Liquor,  the  beginning  of  which  gra- 
“  dation,  (hould  be  that  dimension  which  the  Liquor 
“hath,  when  encompafled  with  Water,  juft  begin- 
“  ning  to  freeze,  and  the  degrees  of  Expanjion,  either 
“  greater  or  left,  fhould  be  fet  or  marked  above  it  or 
“  below  it. 

“3.  The  Degrees  of  Drynefs  and  Moifturein  the 
cc  Air  5  which  may  be  moft  conveniently  obferved  by 
“  a  Hjigrofcope ,  made  with  the  Angle  beard  of  a  wild 
“  Oat  perfe&ly  ripe,  (et  upright  and  headed  with  an 
cc  Index, after  the  way  defcribed  by  Emanuel  Magnan^ 
“  the  converfions  and  degrees  of  which,  may  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  divifions  made  on  the  rim  of  a  Circle,  in 

u  the 
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which ,  the  Index  is  turned  round. 

«  The  beginning  or  Standard  of  which  Degree  of 
ct  Rotation \  Ihouid  be  that,  to  which  the  Index  points, 
C(  when  the  beard,  being  throughly  wet,  or  covered 
«  with  Water,  is  quite  unwreathed,  and  becomes 
«  ftraight.  But  becaufe  of  the  fmalnefs  of  this  part  of 
a  the  Oat, the  cod  of  a  wild  Vetch  may  be  ufed  infiead 
«  ofit.which  will  be  a  much  larger  Index,  and  will  be 
4£  altoo'ether  as  fenfible  of  the  changes  of  the  Air.  . 

a  4"  The  degrees  of  Preffure  in  the  Air  :  which 
e£  may  be  leveral  wayes  oblerved,  but  belt  of  all 
«  with  an  Inftrument  with  Quickfilver ,  contrived 
i(  lb,  as  either  by  means  of  water  or  an  Index, it  may 
«  fenlibly  exhibit  the  minute  variations  of  that  Atti- 

«  5  The  conftitution  and  face  of  the  Sky  or  Hea- 
«  yen’s  5  and  this  is  belt  done  by  the  eye  *  here  Ihould 

«  be  obferved,  whether  the  Sky  be  clear  or  clouded  5 

«  an(j  if  clouded,  after  what  manner  ;  whether  with 
«  high  Exhalations  or  great  white  Clouds ,  or  dark 
“  thick  ones.  Whether  thofe  Clouds  afford  Fogs  or 
«  Milts,  or  Sleet,  or  Rain,  or  Snow,d“c.  Whether  the 
«  under  fide  of  thofe  Clouds  be  flat  or  waved  and  ir- 
«  regular, as  I  have  often  feen  before  thunder.  Which 
«  Way  they  drive,  whether  all  one  way,  or  fome  one 
<c  way;  fome  another  ;  and  whether  any  of  thele  be 
a  the  fame  with  the  Wind  that  blows  below;  the 
«  Colour  and  face  of  the  Sky  at  the  riling  and  fetti  ng 
«  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  what  Haloes  or  Rings  may 
<t  happen  to  encompafs  thole  Luminaries ,  their  big— 
«  nels  form  and  number. 

«  6.  What  Effeffs  are  produc’d  upon  other  bo¬ 
te  dies  :  As  what  Aches  and  Diftempers  in  the  bodies 

a  of  men :  what  Difeafes  are  moft  rife,  as  Colds,  Fe- 

“  vourS, 

« 
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cc  vours,  Agues,  What  putrefa&ions  or  other 
“  changes  are  produc’d  in  other  bodies* As  the  fweat- 
a  ing of  Marble,  the  burning  blew  of  a  Candle,  the 
cc  blafting  of  Trees  and  Corn  $  the  unufual  fprouting, 
cc  growth,  or  decay  of  any  Plants  or  Vegetables :  the 
putrefa&ion  of:  bodies  not  ufual  5  the  plenty  or 
<c  fcarcity  of  Itifefts ;  of  feveral  Fruits, Grains,  Flow- 
u  ers, Roots, Cartel, Fifties, Birds,  any  thing  notable  of 
“  that  kind.  What  conveniences  or  inconveniences 
u  may  happen  in  the  year,  in  any  kind  ,  as  by  flouds, 
droughts,  violent  ftiowers^c.What  nights  produce 
u  dews  and  hoar-frofts,  and  whatnot? 

7*  What  Thunders  and  Lightnings  happen,  and 
cc  what  Effe&s  they  produce  5  as  fouring  Beer  or  Ale, 
cc  turning  Milk,  killing  Silk-worms,  &c  ? 

Any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  Tides  $  as 
cc  double  Tides,  later  or  earlier,  greater  or  left  Tides 
Vhan  ordinary.  Riling  or  drying  of  Springs  5  Co~ 
c<:metsor  unufual  Apparitions,  new  Stars,  Ignes  fatid- 
cc  or  fhining  Exhalations,  or  the  like. 

uThefe  Ihouldall  or  moft  of  them  be  diligently 
fC  obferved  and  regiftred  by  fome  one,  that  is  alwayes 
cc  converlant  in  or  neer  the  fame  place. 

cc  Now  that  thefe  and  fome  other ,  hereafter  to  be 
cc  mentioned,  may  be  regiftred  fo  as  to  be  moft  con¬ 
venient  for  the  making  of  comparifons ,  requisite 
for  the  railing  Axioms ,  whereby  the  Gaufe  or  Laws 
“  of  Weather  may  be  found  out  *  It  will  be  defirable 
uto  order  them  fo,  that  the  Scheme  of  a  whole 
Moneth,may  at  one  view  be  prefented  to  the  Eye  1 
iC  And  this  may  conveniently  be  done  on  the  pages  of 
“  a  Book  in  folio,  allowing  fifteen  dayes  for  one  fide^  , 
and  fifteen  for  the  other*  Let  each  of  thofe  pages 
?c  be  divided  into  nine  Columes,and  diftinguiftied  by 

a  per?  • 


I 
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“  perpendicular  lines  *  let  each  of  the  (Wi  fe  Co* 

«  lames  be  half  an  inch  wide, and  the  three  laft  equal* 

“  ly  fhare  the  remaining  of  the  fide.  .  . 

«  Let  eachColume  have  the  title  of  what  it  is  to 
«  contain,™  thefirft  at  leaft, written  at  the  top .of  ,t : 

«  As  let  the  firft  Colume  towards  the  left  hand,  con- 
« tain  the  dayes  of  the  Moneth,  or  place  of  the  Sun, 
«  and.  the  remarkable  hours  of  each  day.  The  fecond, 
*«■  the  Place,  Latitude,  Diftance,  Ages  and  Phaces  of 
“  the  Moon.  The  third  the  Quarters  and  ftrengthof 
“Winds.  The  fourth  the  Heat  and  Cold  of  the  iea- 
' “  fon.  The  fifth  the  Dryneft  and  Moifture  or  it.  1  he 
“(mh  the  Degrees  of  preflure.  The  feventh  the  fa¬ 
eces  and  appearances  of  the  Sky.  The  eighth  the 
«  Effects  of  the  Weather  upon  other  bodies,  1  him- 
«  ders,  Lightnings,  or  any  thing  extraordinary.  The 
“  ninth  general  Dedudtions,  Corollaries  or  Syl lo¬ 
ft  gifms ,  arifing  from  the  comparing  the  feveral  Th£- 
“  nomcna  together. 

“  That  the  Columes  may  be  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  what  they  are  defigned  for, it  will  beneceflary, 
“  that  the  particulars  be  exprefied  with  Lome  Cha- 
“  rafters,  as  brief  and  compendious  as  is  poliible. 
“  The  two  firft  by  the  Figures  and  Characters  of  the 
“  Signs, commonly  us’d  in  Almanacks.The  Winds  may 
«  be  expreft  by  the  Letters ,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
«  preft  in  fmall  Sea-Cards:and  the  degrees  of  ftrength 
“  by  X,  2,  3,  4,  according  as  they  are  marked  in 
cc  the  contrivance  of  the  Weather-cock.  The  degrees 
‘“of  Heat  and  Cold  maybe  expreft  by  the  Numbers 
“appropriate  to  the  Divifions  of  the  Thermometer. 
«  The  Drynefs  and  Moifture,  by  the  Divifions  in  the 
“  rim  of  the  Hydrofcope.  The  preflure  by  Figures 
<s<  denoting  the  height  of  the  Mercurial  Cylinder.  But 
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“  ^or  £aces  °f  tbe  Sky,  they  are  lb  many,  that  ma- 

^  ny  of  them  want  proper  names  5  and  therefore  it 
Wl]1  be  convenient  t©  agree  upon  fome  determi- 
nate  ones  ,  by  which  the  mod:  ulual  may  be  in  brief 
expreft.  As  let  Cleer  fignifie  a  very  cleer  Sky  with- 
cc  qu*  any.  CIouds  or  Exhalations  :  Checker'd  a  cleer 
u  SkY>  with  many  great  white  round  Clouds,  fuch  as 

a  "if.™?  *n  Summer.  Hazy,  a  Sky  that  looks 
^  whitilh ,  by  realon  of  the  thicknels  of  the  higher 

((  Parts  °f  the  Air,  by  fome  Exhalation  not  formed  in- 
u  to  Clouds.  Thicks,  a  Sky  more  whitened  by  a  grea- 
company  of  Vapours:  thefe  do  ufualfy  make 
the  Luminaries  look  bearded  or  hairy,  and  are  of* 
u  tentimes  the  caufe  of  the  appearance  of  Rings  and 
^  Haloes  about  the  Sun  as  well  as  the  Moon.  Overcafi 5 
^  when  the  Vapours  fo  whiten  and  thicken  the  Air, 
u  that  the  Sun  cannot  break  through  5  and  of  this 

u  ^ere  are  VCI7  many  degrees,  which  may  be  expreft 
by  a  little ,  much ,  more ,  very  much  overcajl ,  &c.  Let 
“  Hairy  fignifie  a  Sky  that  hath  manyfmall,  thin  and 
a  high  Exhalations,  which  relemble  locks  of  hair,  or 
^  nakesof  Hemp  or  Flax:  whole  varieties  may  be 
expreft  by Jlraight  or  curv'd,  &c.  according  to  the 
^  relemblance  they  bear.  Let  Water  d  fignifie  a  Sky 
that  has  many  high  thin  and  Imall  Clouds, looking 
almoft  like  water  d  Tabby,  called  in  lome  pi  aces  a 
Mackeril  Sky.  Let  a  Sky  be  called  IVaved ,  when 
thole  Clouds  appear  much  bigger  and  lower,  but 
“  much  after  the  fame  manner.  Cloudy,  when  the  Sky 
has  many  thick  dark  Clouds.  Lowring 5  when  the 
a  Sky  is  not  very  much  overcaft,  but  hath  alfo  under- 
u  neath  many  thick  dark  Clouds  which  threaten 
U  rain.  The  fignification  of gloomy,  foggy,  mifly ,  fleet- 
utng}  driving,  rainy ,  flnowy ,  reaches  or  racks  va- 

2  “  viable , 
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«  viable  &c.  are  well  known,  they  being  very  com- 
«  monly  u(ed.  There  may  be  alfo  feveral  faces  of 
«  the  Sky  compounded  of  two  or  more  of  thefe, 
«  which  may  be  intelligibly  enough  exprefl  by  two 
«  or  more  of  thefe  names.  It  ts  hkewife  defii  able,  that 
« the  particulars  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  Columes 
“  may  be  entered  in  as  little  room,  and  asfew  words 
«  as  are  fufficicnt  to  fignifie  them  intelligibly  and 

*  f  .  »  • 


“It"  were  to  be  wilht  that  there  were  divers  in  fe- 
«  veral  parts  of  the  World  ,  but  efpeeially  in  diltant 
«  parts  of  this  Kingdom ,  that  would  undertake  this 
«  work, and  that  fuch  would  agree  upon  a  common 
«  way  fomewhat  after  this  manner ,  that  as  neer  as 
a  could' be,  the  fame  method  and  words  might  be 
,t  maae  ufe  of.  The  benefit  of  which  way  is  eafily  e- 

“As'for  the  Method  of  ufing  and  digefting  thofe 
«  fo  collected  Obfervations  j  That  will  be  more  ad- 
“  vantageoully  confidered  when  th eSufellcx  is  pro- 
«  vided\  A  Workman  being  then  beft  able  to  fit 
«  and  prepare  his  Tools,  for  his  work,  when  he  fees 
«  materials  he  has  to  work  upon. 
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A 

SCHEME 

At  one  View  reprefenting  to  the  Eye  the  Ob 
fervations  of  the  Weather  for  a  Month. 
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The  Faces  or 
vifible  ap¬ 
pearances  of 
the  Sky. 


The  Nota- 
bleft  Effects. 


General  De¬ 
ductions  to 
be  made  af¬ 
ter  the  fide 
is  fitted  with 
Obfervati- 
ons:  As* 
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Clear  blew,  A  great  dew. 
butyellowifli 
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&c. 
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2  XO  2p 


Thunder,  far 
to  the  South. 


butyellov 
in  the  N.  E. 

Clowded  to¬ 
ward  the  S. 

Checker’d 
blew. 

A  clear  Sky  Not  by  much 
all  day,  but  a  fo  big  a  Tide 


From  the  laft: 
quarrofthcMoon 
to  the  changetbe 
weather  wasve* 


.  _  ry  temperate  but 

A  very  great  c'oW  fof  the  fea. 


Tide. 


as  yefterday. 
Thunder  in 


little  chec¬ 
ker’d  at  4. 

P.M.  at  Sun- the  North, 
fet  red  and 
hazy. 


fon  ;  the  Wind 
pretty  conftant 
between  N.  and 
W. 

A  little  before 
he  laft  great 
Wind,  and  till 
the  Wind  rtofe  at 
its  higheft  „  the 
Quickfilver  con- 


I  10  2S  j  Overcaftand  No  dewupon  tinned  defeend. 

very  lowr-  the  grounding  till  it  came 
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but  very 
much  upon 
Marble 
Hones,  &c. 


very  low  ;  after 
which  it  began 
.0  reafeend, 
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DIRECTION 

For  the  Obfervations  of  the 

Eclipfes  of  the  MOO  N0 

By  Mr.  R00KE+ 

u  *  Qipfts  of  the  Moon  are  obferved  for  two  prin- 
tL  cipal  Ends  ^  One  Aflronomical \  that  by  compa- 
ring  Obfervations  with  Calculations,  the?^^r^of 
^  the  Moons  motion  may  belperff&ed  ,  and  theTa- 
u  bles  thereof  reformed  :  The  other  Geographical^ 
ccthat  by  comparing  among  themfelves  Obfervations 
a  of  the  fame  Ecliptical  Phafes,  made  in  divers  places, 
u  the  difference  of  Meridians ,  or  Longitudes  of  thofe 
u  places  may  be  difcovered. 

u  The  Knowledge  of  the  Eclipfes  Quantity  and 
u  Duration,  the  Shadows,  Curvity  and  Inclination, 
“  &c.  conduce  only  to  the  former  of  thefe  Ends ; 
u  The  exaft  time  of  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
**  of  the  Eclipfes ,  as  alfo  in  total  ones*  the  beginning 
a  and  end  of  total  darkneis  is  ufeful  for  both  of 
u  them. 

aBut  becaufe  thefe  times  confiderably  differ  in 
Obfervations  made  by  the  bare  eye,from  thofe  with 
a  Telefcope  ,  and  becaufe  the  beginning  of  Eclipfes 
and  the  end  of  Total  darkneis  are  fcarce  to  be  ob- 
a  ferved  exa&ly,even  with  Glailes  (one  not  being  a- 
a  ble  clearly  to  diftinguifh  between  the  true  fhadow 
and  Penumbra ,  unlels  one  have  feen,  for  fome  time 
w  before,the  line,feparating  them,pafs  along  upon  the 

furface 
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^furface  of  the  Moon )  And  laftly,  becaufe  in  final! 

iC  partial  Eelipjesy  the  beginning  and  end  (and  in  to- 
cctal  ones  of  Ihort  continuance  in  the  fhadow,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  total  darknefs)  are  unfit  for 
u  nice  Obfervations,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  change  of 
(c  apparences  ,  which  the  oblique  motion  of  the  fha- 
*cdowthen  caufeth  :  For  thefe  ReafonsI  fhall  pro- 
cc  pound  a  Method  particularly  defigned  for  the  ac~ 
complifhment  of  the  Geographical  end  in  obferving 
u  Lunar  Eclipfes  free  (as  far  as  is  poflible)  from  all  the 
mentioned  inconveniences :  For, 
u  Firft,  It  fhall  not  be  practicable  without  a  Tele- 
u fiope . 

u  Secondly,  The  Obferver  fhall  alwayes  have  Op- 
a  portunity  before  his  principal  Obfervation,to  note 
cC  the  diftinftion  between  the  true  fhadow  and  Pen - 
iC  umbra . 

QQ  Thirdly,  It  fhall  be  applicable  to  thofe  feafons 
cc  of  the  Eclipfe  ,  when  there  is  the  fuddeneft  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  apparences.  To  fatisfie  all  which  in^ 
“  tents, 

u  Let  there  be  of  the  eminenteft  Spots,  difperled 
u  over  all  Quarters  of  the  Moons  furface ,  a  feledt 
^  number  generally  agreed  on, to  beconftantly  made 
a  ufe  of  to  this  purpofe3in  all  parts  of  the  world  :  As> 
for  Example,  thofe  which  Hevelius  calleth 


sc  Mons 


Sinai 

Etna 

Torphyrites 

Serrorum 


Besbicus 

Greta 


Talus 


Mceotis 

Mar&olu 


Lac  us  Niger  Major . 


a  Let 
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cc  Let  ;n  each  Eclipfe( not  all, but  for  inftanoe)  three 
cc  of  thefe  Spots,  which  then  lye  neareft  to  the  Echp- 
«  tic  be  exaftly  obferved,when  they  are  firft  touched 
«  bythe  true  fhadow ,  and  again  when  they  are  juft 
«  compleatly  entered  into  it  ;  and  (if  youpleafe) 
«.  alfo  in  the  decreafe  of  the  Eclipfe, when  they  are  firft 
«<  fully  clear  from  the  true  fhadow:  For  theaccu- 
«  rate  determination  of  which  moments  of  time(that 
“being  in  this  bufinefcsof  main  importance)  let  there 
'“be  taken  Altitudes  of  remarkable  fixed  Stars ,  on 
«  this  fide  the  line,  of  fuch  as  lye  between  th cAEqua- 
« tor  and  T ropic  of  Cancer  but  beyond  the  line,  of 
“fuch  as  are  fcituated  towards  the  other  Tropic  $ 
«  and  in  all  places,  of  fuch,  as  at  the  time  of  Obfer- 
<c  nation,  are  about  four  hours  diftantfrom  the  Me- 
^  ridmn* 
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Mr.  ROOK'S 

DISCOURSE 


Concerning  the  Obiervations  of  the 

Eclipfesof  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 

LOngitudinis five  Differentia  Meridianorum  fiientia 
efi  velNautica,velGeographica. 
ilia  Navis  aqu£  i  nn  at  antis  $  H<ec  Vrbium  ,  Infala* 
mm^Promontoriorum ,  See.  Globa  terrefiri  adherent ium 
fitum  invefiigat. 

In  Navi 5  niotu  vario  fubinde  tranfiata  5  Objervatio 
7  dent  idem  efirepetenda 5  atlociterreni,fixamperpetuV 
fedem  obtinentk,pofitionem  femeldeterminajje  frffeit. 

Mariaffnttibus  ut plurimum  agitata,  fab t Hem  Infir  w- 
mentor  urn  \  prffertim  TeJefiopii  longiork  trattationem 
minime  permit  tunt. 

Longitudink  Scientia  Nantica  vix  ttnqnam  de  Ccelo 
expe&anda  Geographic  a  veroab  Eclipfibus  Corporum 
ccelefiinm  pr£cipuc  pet  enda. 


Veteribus  notified.  Solis  (fa  Lung 
Satcllitum  Jo  vis ,  ante  Tubi  Optici 
,  nfam  incognita. 


(  MiJJamfecimus  Cl.  Hugenii  Lunulam  Saturniam ,  0b~ 
firvatudifficiliorem .  ) 

lllarum per  mult  a  retro  fieculaObfervationes 5  n'c  duo 
quidem  looa  quantum  Meridianorum  inter capidinem 
habsant,  fatis  cert 0  definitum  ejje  Experimur  :  harnm 
verb  per  panculos  annas  adhibendi  diligent i  animad - 

verfione 
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\ 

verfione  $  pr<ecipu£  totius  t  err  arum  Orbis  partes  ^quomo- 
do  ad  (e  invicem fit£ fint  3  accuratius  deter minatum  hi 
non  defperamus . 

Can,  £^ob  quas  minus  in  hoc  negotio  pr<eflitere  Eclipfes 
Luminarium 5 

i 

C  1.  Communis  yutrifque  ipfarum  Raritas 
Sunt  <  Solaris  far  all  axis  Lung. 

(_  Eropna  Lnnari^  Penumbra  Terra. 

Mis  ergo  pr£ferimm  Satellitum  Jovialium  defe&us 
frequentilfimos,  fine  ulla  ParaUaxi 3  in  quibus  etiam pen - 
umbra  Jovis  prodefie  magis 3  quam  officere  videtur. 

Methedus  Longitudinis  3  ex  Eclipfibus  vel  aliis  Vh&- 
nomenis  Coclefiibus 5  indagand £  duplex  efl  :  Vna 3  cum 
tempore  ad  Jlleridianum  Tabular  urn  proprium  fnpputato , 
tempus  alibi  obfiervatum  5  Alter a0  tempora  variis  in  lo¬ 
ci  s  obfervata 5  /#£er  ye  comp ar at. 

Cum  ArtiNautic£  Prior  ilia  unice  interferviat  quit 
motus  ccelejles  accuratius  multi 3  quam  nobis  fperandum 
videtur 5  cognitos  Jupponit  5  Afironomine  imperfeCtio - 
nem^&  obfervationum  Marinarum  hallucinationem per - 
petuo  fere  necejjarium  :  Jupra  pronunciavimus  Longi¬ 
tudinis  Scientiam  Nauticam  vix  unquam  de  Codo  ex- 
peHandam. 

Methodus  altera0Geographi<£  perficicnd<e  idonea 3  0/0* 
ah  am  ob  caufiam  pravium  Calculnm  adhibeat 5 
ut  eo  monitiplures 5  eidem  Phtinomeno^  in  dijfitis  locis 5 
obfiervando  fimul  invigilent ;  Periodorum  atque  Epo - 
charum  minim }  defiderat. 

Satellites  Jovis  numero  feint  quatuor  5  z/*f7d 
Author es  nomina  fortiti }  ex  diverfis  5  ^ 

oltinent  intervallis^  1.  Intimum 3  2.  Penintimumy 

3.  Penextimum 3  4,  Extimum  appellabimw* 


Horum 
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Hornm  non  niji  nniufmodi  Qcu* Obfiervandum  pro - 
ponimus  }  immerfioncm  nempe  in  TJmbram  jovis  five 
ipfium  Eel  ip  feces  initium . 

Solamhanc  W/v  fieligimus.  utpote  in  indmifibili  fieri 
conjlitutam  :  Licet  cnim  luminis  languor  atque  diminu- 
tio  in  or  am  aliquantulam  trahere  pojfilt 5  omnimodo  tamen 
Extintt io  &  Evaneficentia  ( de  qua  unice  fioliciti  fiumus) 
moment o  quaft  contingere  deprehendetur . 

Ante  8  0  %  Satellites  ad  Occidentem  Difici  Jovia- 
lis  refipectH)  in  deliquia  incidunt  5  pofi  Acronychia 3  ad 
Orientem. 

Intimi  &  (niji  fort'  rarrffimi  )  penintimi  Eclip- 
fi wp  tantum  Occidentalism  initia  nobis  apparere  pofiunt : 
duorum  autem  remotiorum  multa  etiam  Orientalium 
exordia  confpicere  licet . 

VefieUus  Medicatorum  obfiervatu  faciliores  reddant. 
1.  Major  Planet  arum  claritos.  2*  Motus  ipfiorum  tar¬ 
dier.  3.  Penumbra  jovis  crajjior.  4.  Longius  a  Jo- 
viali  Difico  intervallum :  at  Obfiervationum 
con  did  t.  1.  Motus  Satellitum  vdodor.  2.  Penum¬ 

bra  Jovis  angufiior. 

Heec  omnia  nobificum  meditati ,  JubduSla  bene  fingulo- 
rum  rationed  at  ellitum  intimum  &  penextimum  ad  rem 
nojlrampne  c ceteris  accommodates^  atque  adebjum  fia- 
tis  fir equentes  fint  ipfiorum  Eclipfies 3  fiolos  adhibendos  ejjc 
judi  camus. 

Extimum  omninb  negligimns  utpot*  minimum  omni¬ 
um  &  obficurijjimum  5  pr<efertim  verb  quod  tanth  non - 
nunquam  fit  L  at  it  udine  pr£ditfus3  utVmbra  jovis  ip - 
Jum  Aphelium  neutiquam  attingat. 

Penintimus  autem  nulla  gaudet  ex  fiupra  recenfitis 
Vrarogativ&flua  alterutti  fialtem  eorum^quos  jam  prtetu- 
limns0potiori  jure  non  debeatur. 

Maxima ,  Satellitum  in  Vmbra  incident ium 5  a  limbo 

A  a  Difei 
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Difci  jovialis  dijlantia,  una  aut  altera ^pojlp rtoretn  So¬ 
lis  &  Jovis  quadraturam,  hebdomads  contingif 

Ellque  ea  Penextimi  fefquidiametro  ^ovis  fere  £  qua- 
lit  :  Intimi  verb  femidiametro  ejufdem  non  multc  ma¬ 
jor  fexta  ante  memoratam  Quadraturam  Hebdomada  l 
Penextimus  Vmbram  ingredtens  Diametro  Jovis  a  difco 
abejl :  Jugenda  ind'e  ufque  ad  maximam  dijtanthi  in- 
cremento  (  non  uniformi  fed )  continue  decrefcente. 

Hinc  iifdem  reciproce  pajjibus  (  decremento  Jc.  jen- 
fim  increfcente)  diminuitur  ijliufmodi  intervallum,  ad 
bimejlre  ufque  temp  us  a  diet  a  Quadrature  elapfum , 
quando  iterum  Diametro  Joviali  aquatur. 

Polled  autem  ufque  adipfa  Acr onychia  ,  penextimus 
Vmbram  fubiturus,  aqua  bill  feregradu  ( fwguhsnem - 
pc  hebdomadis  quadrante  Diametri  )  promotus  adlim- 
bum  Jovis  accedit.  Intimi ,  pro  diverfo  Jovis  ad Jolem 
fitu  dijlantia  eadem  plane  ratione  variatur :  ejus  entm, 
quamubique  ebtinet ,  Penextimus,  trienti  fere  perpetuo 
eli  <equalis . 

Menfe  cirdter  pojl  Jovem  foli  oppoftum ,  Penextimus 
( Intimi  poll  s  o  U ,  immerftenes  obfervari  non  pojje 
fuprd  innuimus  )  fimul  ac  corporis  Jovialis  limbum  ori- 
’cntalem  tranfent  ,  Occidental  umbra  centmuo  in- 


In  ’de  augetur  paulatim  penextimi  evanefeentis  di¬ 
pt  antia,  donee  una  ant  altera  ante  pojlertorem  quadratu¬ 
ram  hebdomad*,,  maxima  evadat  =,  quando  a  dijet  jo¬ 
vialis  margine femidiametro  ejufdem  removetur 

Potlquam  autem  hucujque  diminutafenfm  velocitate , 
umbra  Jovis  ab  ipfius  Difco  recejfit :  hinc,motu  continue 

accelerate,  ad  eundem  rediK  . 

Ter  bimejlre  ante  &  pojl  Jovis  cum  foie  conjun&io- 
nem  fpatium  in  locis  Longitudine  multum  differen . 
eadem  Eclipjts  apparere  nequit :  adeoque  tunc 

tpmtwrie 
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temporis  obfervationes  inftituere  non  eft  operte  pre - 
tium. 

g)H<e  cnm  it  a  Jintjempus  quadnmeftre^a  fextili  priori 
ufque  ad  ipftt  fere  Acronycbia  numerandum 3  utrique  Sa~ 
telliti  Obfervando  erit  nnice  opportunum ;  Penextimi 
autem  foil ,  infuper  trimeftre 3  ab  alter o pofi  oppofetionem 
men  ft  ad  Jextilem  pofteriorem. 

Intra  tempora  jam  definita 0  oUoginta  circiter  utriuf 
que  fimul  Satellitis  fient  Eclipfes  }  Penextimi  ft .  fere 
triginta ,  intimi  autem  quinquaginta. 

Has  cum  (non  ubivis  t  err  arum  fed)  ali£  aliis  in  lo¬ 
ci  s  fint  conJpiciend£2  in  ftx  Clafees  digeremus ♦ 


1. 

2. 

3 

4- 

5- 
6 . 


In  Europe  &  Afric& 
In  Afek. 


Eclipfes  oh* 


In  America . 

In  Europa  Africa  &  Aj/a . 

In  Europa ,  Africa  &  America. 

In  Afia  Orient.&  America  Occident . 


s  fervandas 
compre - 
hendet . 


e/2  fort'e.ut  moneamus  in  Infulis 


C  AEthiopici  } 

Qceani  P  ^ tlantici  pobfervandam  ejfe  Claffem 
C  Pacifici  y 

Calculus  Eclipfium  a  nobis  exhibendus  in  ipfo  fort ajfe 
loco  ad  quern  inftituiturplus  hork  Integra  nonnunquam 
k  vero  obfervabit ,  ob  variant  ft .  in  Satellitum  rnotu 
kyo^thids  ab  Excentricitate  (ut  verifemile  eft')  & propria- 
rum  ipfes  Orbit  arum  ad  Jovis  Orbitam  inclinatione  ori~ 
undam . 

Alibi  autem  terrarum  multo  minus  calculo  fidendum 9 
propter  incertam  infuper  in  plerifque  locis  Meridiano- 

A  a  2  rum 
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runt  Different i am?  qu£tamen^  nt  fiat^  Reduff  io  tempo* 
ris7  aliqua  utcunque  adhibenda  eft, 

Longam  itaque  futuram fepiufeule  Eclipfium  harum  ex - 
peffationem  pr£monemustajfiduamque  interim  attention 
nem^nec^ob  %*i§by  admodum  )  unquam  fere  inter* 
ruptam^  ejje  continuandum :  primam  enini ;  quarn  viju 
a/Jequi  pojjumusjuminis  diminutionemfreyijjima  ( pr£ - 

Jertiw  in  intimo )  interpojita  morula  ntox  injequitur per* 
feffaejns  extin  ffio. 

A/olcJium  autcm  in  obfervando  tedium  5  Jiimma 
Tnf6ff( ejy  *.n?t$6icL  abnnde  cowpenjdbit)  iden/que plurimum 
minuit  fociorum  mutuas  operas  tradentium ?  nbifuppetit 
prrfjentia. 

Ad  momenta  temporis  accuratijjlme  notanda  (  quod 
in  hujufmodi  Obfervationibus  efiP almariunfper utile  erit 
Horologium  Ofcillatorium^ab  ingeniofijftmo  &  candidijji- 
mo  Hugenio  felicitcr  excogitatum . 

Appendix., 

LOngitudinis  Sicntiam  Nauticam  vix  unquam  de  Coe* 
lo  cxpcffandam  fupra  ajjernimus :  jiqua  tamen. 
ejufmodi  aliquando  futura  eJl,non  aliud  Fundamentumy 
qnarn  Lunarium  motuum  pr£cifam  cognitionem 5  habitu . 
ravidetur.  Horum  autem  refitntionem  a  Tar allaxi  in¬ 
ch  oan dam  filer  tijfime  monuit  Kepler  us.  Parallaxes  ve~ 
rh  indagand£  5  a  Lun£  latitudine  {cuifemper  fere 
complicate)  diflinguend £  optima  ( finonfila )  Me* 
thodus  ejl0qu£  5  inregionibus  longe  drjfitis  &Jub  eodem 
Meridiano  pojitis^  altitudinum  Luna  Meridianarum 9 
per  jingulas  orbit£  partes  fimul  obfervatarum  feries  inni~ 
titur  :  inde  enim ,  Polorum  elevatione folum  pr£cognith , 

sertiffima  innotefiit  Globi  Lunar  is  b  Terr  ejiridijl  ant  ia < 
M  Fra ? 
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Troponimus  itaqne  nos  Africa  Promontorinm  Cap.  Bona 
Spei  *  vel  in  Oceano  Atlantico  SanHa  Helena  Infulan/y 
cum  locis  in  Europe  Us  refpondentibus ,  Sat  eh  it  urn  cpe0 
docuintusy  determinandiSy  in  quibus  ifiufmodi  obferva ® 
tiones  commodijfime  injlituantur . 

Upon  the  Reading  of  thefe  laft  Dire&ions  y 
Mr.  Rook,  the  Author  of  them  being  dead *  1  cannot 
forbear  faying  lomething  of  that  excellent  Man* 
which  his  incomparable  Modefty  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  write*if  he  had  been  living.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  man  of  a  profound  judgmenty  a  va  comprehen- 
Jion0  prodigious  memory  *  (olid  experience .  His  skill  in 
the  Mathematickf  was  reverenc’d  y  by  all  the  lovers 
of  thole  ftudies :  and  his  perfdlion  in  many  other 
lbrts  of  Learnings  delerves  no  left  admiration.  But 
above  all;  his  Knowledge  had  a  right  influence*  on  the 
temper  of  his  mind*which  had  all  the  humility*  good- 
neft*calmneft*  ftrength*  and  fincerity  of  a  found*  and 
unaffected  Thilofopher .  This  is  Ipoken  not  of  one*, 
who  liv’d  long  ago*in  praifing  of  whom*  it  were  eafie 
to  feigny  and  to  exceed  the  Truth  *  where  no  mans  me¬ 
mory  could  confute  me :  But  of  one  *  who  is  lately 
dead*who  has  many  of  his  acquaintance  ftill  living* 
that  are  able  to  confirm  this  tejlimony  *  and  to  joyn 
with  me*  in,  delivering  down  his  name  to  pofterity, 
with  this  juft  character  of  his  Virtues .  He  dy’d  in  the 
year  fixty  two  *  fhortly  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
Royal  Society  y  whofe  Infiitution  he  had  zealoufly  pro¬ 
moted.  And  it  was  a  deplorable  accident  in  his 
Death*  that  he  deceas’d  the  very  nighty  which  he  had 
for  fome  years*  expeCtcd ,  wherein  to  finifh  his  accu¬ 
rate  Oblervations  on  the  Satellites  of  juptter  :  how* 
ever  this  Treajure  will  not  be  loft  *  for  the  Society  has: 

referr’d. 
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rcferrd  it  to  fome  of  the  beft  Ajlrono/ners  of  Europe > 
to  bring  his  beginnings  to  conclufion* 


Sea. XXX l  To  many  of  thefe  Queries  they  have  already  re- 
*Thtir  Pro •  reiv’d  good  returns,  and  fatisfaClions  and  more  fuch 
fofals  and  Accounts  are  daily  expected  trom  all  coafts.  Befides 
Rtttmmm-  there  haye  been  feveral  great  and  profitable 

a  l*nS(  Attempts  5  relating  to  the  good  of  mankind  ,  or  the 
Englijh  Nation ,  propounded  to  them,by  many  publick 
Bodies,  and  private  perfons :  which  they  have  again 
recommended,to  be  examin  d  a  part, by  divers  of  their 
own  number,  and  by  other  men  of  ability  and  integri¬ 
ty,  who  have  accepted  of  their  Recommendations  of 
this  kind,  the  Principal,  that  I  find  recorded  in  their 
Regijlers,  are  thefe. 

They  have  propounded  the  compofing  a  Catalogue 
of  all  Trades,  Works, and  Manufactures,  wherein  men 
are  emploi’d,  in  order  to  the  colle&ing  each  of  their 
Hiftories:  by  taking  notice  of  all  the  Phyfical  Re¬ 
ceipts,  or  Secrets,  the  InftrumentSjT  ools,and  Engines^ 
the  Manual  operations  or  Heights,  the  cheats,  and  ill 
practices,  the  goodnels,  balenefs,  and  different  value 
of  Materials,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  Trades. 

They  have  recommended  the  making  a  Catalogue , 
of  all  the  kinds  of  natural  things  to  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  already  in  a  very  good  forwardnefs. 
And  for  its  better  completing ,  many  Expedients  for 
the  preferving,  drying,  and  embalming  of  all  living 
Creatures  have  been  prolecuted.  ^ 

They  have  fuggefted  the  making  a  perfeft  Survey, 
Map  ,  and  Tables  of  all  the  fix  d  Stars  within  the  Zo¬ 
diac,  both  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  dilcoverable 
by  a  fix  foot  TeJefcope,  with  a  large  aperture  5  towards 

the 
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the  obferving  the  apparent  places  of  the  Planets, 
with  a  Telefcope  both  by  Sea  and  Land .  This  has  been 
approv’d,  and  begun,  leveral  of  the  Fellows  having 
their  portions  of  the  Heavens  allotted  to  them. 

They  have  recommended  the  advancing  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Tapiflry  ;  the  improving  of  Silk^  ma¬ 
king  :  the  propagating  of  Saffron  :  the  melting  of 
Lead-Oar  with  Pit-coal :  the  making  Iron  with  Sea- 
coal  :  the  ufing  of  the  Duft  of  Black  Lead  inftead  of 
Oyl  in  Clocks :  the  making  Trials  on  Englifh  Earths, 
to  fee  if  they  will  not  yield  fo  fine  a  fubftance  as  Chi¬ 
na ?  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Potters  Art. 

They  have  propounded ,  and  undertaken  the  compa¬ 
ring  of  feveral  Soyls^ and  Clays, for  the  better  making 
of  Bricks Tiles  :  the  way  of  turning  Water  into 
Earth:  the  obferving  of  the  growth  of  Pibbles  in 
Waters:  the  making  exa Ct  Experiments  in  the  large 
Florentine  Loadftoner  the  confideration  >of  the  Bo- 
nenian  Stone  :  the  examining  of  the  natureNpf  Tetri - 
fying  Springs  :  the  ufing  an  Vmbrella  Anchor ,  to  flay 
a  Ship  in  a  ftorm  :  the  way  of  finding  the  Longitude 
of  places  by  the  Moon  :  the  obfervation  of  the  Tides 
about  Lundy,  the  Southweft  of  Ireland ,  the  Ber moo- 
das  ,  and  divers  parts  of  Scotland  $  and  in  other  Seas 
and  Rivers  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing  is  found  to 
be  irregular. 

They  have  ftarted,and  begun  to  pradHfe  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Potatoes  5  the  planting  of  Verjujce  Grapes 
in  England ;  the  Chymical  examination  of  French , 
and  Englijh  Wines  5  the  gradual  obfervation  of  the 
growth  of  Plants ,  from  the  firft  fpot  of  life  5  the  in- 
ereafingof  Limber,  and  the  planting  of  Fruit  Trees  5 
which  they  have  done  by  fpreadingthe  Plants  into 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  3  and  by  publifhing  a 

large 
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large  Account  of  the  beft  wayes  of  their  cultiva- 
vation. 

They  have  propounded,  and  attempted  with 
great  effe&5the  making  Experiments  with  Tobacco  oyl$ 
the  Anatomizing  of  all  amphibious  Creatures  ,  and 
examining  their  Lungs  >  the  obferving  the  manner 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  blood  in  Fifties  3  the  wayes 
of  tranfporting  Fi(h  from  one  place  to  another  for 
Breed  3  the  colleSing  Obfervations  on  the  Plague  3  the 
examining  of  all  the  feveral  wayes  to  breed  Bees  3 
the  altering  the  tafteof  the  Flelh  of  Animals ,  by  al¬ 
tering  their  food  3  the  probability  of  making  Wine 
out  of  Sugar-canes :  Which  laft  1  will  fet  down  as 
one  Example. 
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PRO  PO  SAL 

For  making  WINE. 

By  Dr.  GODDARD . 

IT  is  recommended  to  the  care  of  fome  skilful  Planters 
in  the  Barbadoes  ,  to  try  whether  good  Wine  may  not 
he  made  out  of  the  Juyce  of  Sugar-canes.  lhat  which 
may  induce  them  ,  to  believe  this  work, i  to  be pojfible  ,  is 
this  Obfervationjbat  the  Juyce  of  Wine,  when  it  is  dry  dt 
does  alwayes  granulate  into  Sugar ,  as  appears  in  Raifins , 
or  dryd  Grapes  :  and  alfo  that  in  thofe  vejfels  wherein 
cute,or  unfermented  Wine  is  put,  the  fides  are  wont  to  be 
cover  d  over  with  a  crujl  of  Sugar.  Hence  it  may  be  ga¬ 
ther'd  ,  that  there  is  fo great  a  Hkenefs  of  the  liquor  of 
the  Cane ,  to  that  of  the  Vine ,  that  it  may  probably  be 
brought  toferve  for  the  fame  ufes.  If  this  attempt  Jhdll 
jhcceed  ,  the  advantages  of  it  will  be  very  confiderable. 
For  the  Enghjh  being  the  chief  Mafiers  of  the  Sugar 
Trade  ,  and  that  falling  very  much  in  its  price  of  late 
years ,  while  all  other  outlandifi)  productions  are  rifen  in 
their  value  :  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  King¬ 
dom^  well  as  to  our  Wefiern  Plantations, if  part  of  our 
Sugar ,  which  is  now  in  a  manner  a  meer  Drug ,  might  be 
turn'd  into  Wine,  which  is  a  Forein  Commodity  ,  and 
grows  every  day  dearer  :  efpecially  feeing  this  might  be 
done, by  only  bruifing,  and prejfing  the  Canes, which  would 
be  a  far  lefs  labour  and  charge,  than  the  way, by  which  S$*° 
gar  is  now  made • 

B  b  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  advantageous  propofals, 
they  have  fcatter’d  ,  and  incourag  d  in  all  places, 
where  their  Intereft  prevails.  In  thefe  they  have  re- 
ccmmended  to  many  diftinft  ,  and  feparate  Trials^ 
thofe  defigns, which  fome  private  men  had  begun,  but 
could  not  accomplish ,  by  reafon  of  their  charge  :  or 
thole  which  they  themfelveshave  devis  d  ,  and  con- 
ceiv’d  capable  of  luccels  :  or  even  thole  of  which 
men  have  hitherto  feem  d  to  defpair.  Gf  thele,  feme 
are  already  brought  to  a  hopeful  iffue :  feme  are  put 
in  ufe,  and  thrive  by  the  practice  of  the  publick  :  and 
fome  are  difcover’d  to  be  feafible,  which  were  only 
before  thought  imaginary,  and  fantaftical.  This  is 
one  of  the  greateft  powers  of  the  true,  and  unweari¬ 
ed  Experimenter  ^nat  he  often  refcues  things,from  the 
jaws  of  thofe  dreadful  Monfters,  Improbability ,  and 
Impojjlbility.  Thefe  indeed  are  two  frightful  words 
to  weaker  minds,but  by  Diligent  and  Wifemen,  they, 
are  generally  found  to  be  only  the  excufes  ot  idle - 
nefs^nd  Ignorance.  For  the  moft  part3they  lie  not  in 
the  things  themfelves,  but  in  mens  falfe  opinions  con° 
cerning  them  they  are  rais’d  by  opinions ,  but  are  loon 
abolilFd  by  works.  Many  things^  that  were  at  -fir ft 
improbable  to  the  minds  of  men  ,  are  not  fo  to  their 
eyes:  many  that  feenfd  unpradiicable  to  their 
thoughts ,  are  quite  otherwife  to  their  hands  :  many 
that  are  too  difficult  for  their  naked  hands ,  maybe 
foon  perform’d  by  the  fame  hands  ,  if  they  are 
fttengthen’d  by  Injlrnments ,  and  guided  by  Method  z  : 
many  that  are  unmanageable  by  a  few  hands,  and  a 
few  Inftruments,  are  eafie  to  the  joynt  force  of  a 
multitude:  many  that  fail  in  one  Age ,  mayfucceed 
by  the  renew’d  indeavors  of  another .  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  the  conceit  or  fancy  of  men  alone3that  is  of  fuffir 

dent 
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cient  authority  to  condemn  the  moft  unlikely  things 
for Impojfble  :  unlefs  they  have  beet?  often  attempted 
'  in  vain,by  many  Eyes ^many  Handsy  many  Infrumentsy 
and  many  Ages . 

.  This  is  the  aff!Jlancey  and  information ,  they  have  g.XXXlf 
given  to  others,  to  provoke  them  to  inquire,  and  to  The  Relati- 
'  order, and  regulate  their  Inquifitions.  To  thefe  I  will ons  tf  things 
add  the  Relations  of  the  effetts  of  Nature ,  and  ArtffNaturs 
which  have  been  communicated  to  them.  Theie  are 
infinite  in  number.  And  though  many  of  them  have*^»Jw^°' 
not  a  fufficient  confirmation,  to  raife  iheories^  or  Hi-"™  ' 
Jiories  on  their Infallibility  :  yet  they  bring  with  them 
a  good  aflurance  of  likelihood ,  by  the  integrity  of 
the  Relators  j  and  withall  they  furnifh  a  judicious 
Reader ,  with  admirable  hints  to  direct  his  Obierva- 
tionSo  For  l  will  once  more  affirm, that  as  the  minds 
of  men  do  often  miftake  faljhoods  for  Truths ,  though 
they  are  never  fo  circumlpeft ;  (o  they  are  often 
drawn  by  uncertain  ,  and  lometimes  erroneous  re¬ 
ports  yo  (tumble  on  truths  z  and  realities  5  of  this  vaft 
heap  of  Relations ,  which  is  every  where  Icatter  d  in 
their  Entry  Books ,  I  will  only  take  notice  of  thefe  oc¬ 
casional  Accounts .  > 

Relations  of  two  new  kinds  of  Stars,  obferv’d  in 
the  year  fixty  fix,  the  one  in  Andromeda ,  the  other  in 
Cygnusy  in  the  fame  place,  where  they  appear'd  fixty 
years  fince, and  have  ever  fince  difappear  d:  of  feveral 
Obfervations  of  Ccdefial  Bodies  made  in  Spain: of  Ob- 
fervations  of  feveral  of  the  Planets  made  at  Rome^and 
in  other  parts, by  extraordinary  GlaJJessof  the  compa¬ 
rative  goodnefs  of  Gla/Jes  us’d  in  other  Countries :  of 
feveral  Eclipfes  obferv  d  in  divers  parts  of  the  World. 

Relations  of  Parelii ,  and  other  iuch  appearances- 

B  b  2  feen 
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feen  in  Frame  :  of  the  effedts  of  Thmdcr  and  Light- 
vim :  of  Hurricanes,  and  Spouts  :  of  the  bignefs,  fi¬ 
gure,  and  effefts  of  Hailjlones  :  of  Fijh,  and  Frogs  laid 
fo  be  rain’drof  the  raining  of  Duft  out  of  the  Air,  and 
of  the  diftance  it  has  been  earn’d  by  great  Fires,  and 
Earthquakes :  of  changes  of  Weather,  and  a  way  of 
predidting them :  of  the vermination  of  the  Air  ro^ 
the  Suppos'd  raining  of  Wheat  in  Glocefierjhire,  which- 
being  fown  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  Ivy-Berries, 

Relations  of  a  Spring  in  Lane  a  fine ,  that  will  pre¬ 
sently  catch  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  Flame,  of 
Burning glafes  performing  extraordinary  effedts :  of 
Burning  glajjes  made  with  lee :  of  Fire-balls  fox  Fuel  v 
of  a  more  convenient  way  of  tiling  Wax- candles  :  of 
the  kindling  of  certain  Stones,  by  their  being  moi- 
ften’d  with  Water :  of  ufing  ordinary  Fuel  to  the  belt 

advantage.. 

Relations  of  the  times  of  the  nfing,  and  dnappear- 
ing  of  Springs  :  of  Artificial  Springs  :  of  the  Natures 
of  Several  of  our  Englijh  Springs ,  and  of  other  Olea¬ 
ginous,  and  Bituminous  Springs  :  of  the  fitnefs,  and; 
unfitnefs  of  fome  waters  for  the  making  of  Seer  ,  or 
Ale:  of  brewing  Beer  with  Ginger  inhead  of  Hops -.*■ 
of  Tides  and  Currents  :  of  Petrifying  Springs  :  of  the 
Water  blafts  of  Tivoly  :.  of  Floating  Ijlands of  Ice: 
of  the  fhining  of  Dew  in  a  Common  of  Lancafhire, 
and  elfewhere:  of  Divers,  and  Diving,  their  habit, 
their  long  holding  their  breath,  and  of  other  notable 
things  obferv'd  by  them. 

Relations  of  the  Effedfsof  Earthquakes ,and  the  mo¬ 
ving,  and  finking  of  Earths :  of  deep  Mines, and  deep 
Wells:  of  the  Several  layers  of  Earth  in  a  Well  at 
Amfterdam:  of  the  Shining  Cliffs  in  Scotland :  of  the 
layers  of  Earth  obferv'd  in  divers  Clifts:  of  Screw- 

-  &tones$ 
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Stones^  Lignum  FoJJile 3  Blocks  buried  in  Exeter  Rivery 
Trees  found  under  ground. in  Chejhire *  j Lincelnjhire^ 
and  elfewhere  ;  of  a  Goal-Mine  wrought  half  a  mile 
from  the  fhore?  under  the  Sea  :  of  the  fatal  effefts  of 
damps  on  Miners^  and  the  ways  of  recovering  them. 

Relations  of  the  extraordinary  frrength  of  fame 
fmall  Loadjlones  y  takings  up  above  150.  times  their 
own  weight:  of  feyeral  Englijh  Loadjlones  of  the 
variation  of  the  Loadjlone  obferv’d  in  two  Eajl-lvdia 
voyages  5  and  other  places:,  of  the  growing  of  Feb* 
hies  inclos’d  in  a  glafsof  water :  of  feveral  excellent 
Englijh  clays :  of  Gold*  found  in  little  lumps  in  -  a 
Mine  in  England :  of  the  moving  fands  in  Norfolk 

Relations  about  refining  Lead 3  and  Tin-Oar:  of 
hardning  Steel  fo  as  to  cut  Porphyry  with  it  ?  and  left  * 
ning  it  fo  much^as  to  make  it  eafie  to  be  wrought  on  : 
of  impregnating  Lsad-Oar  with  Metal \  after  it  has 
been  once  freed:  of  Petrify  d  Teeth  3  and  a  Petrifi’d 
humanej fostus :  of  feveral  wayes  of  fplitting  Recks : 
of  living  Mufclcs  found  in  the  midft  of  Rocks  at  Le- 
gorn:  ofthewayof  making  guichcfdver  :  of  things 
obfervable  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  :  of  a  foft  Meta  1 5 
which  hardens  after  it  has  taken  off  the  Imprefiion* 
and  the  way  of  reducing  fuch  impreflions  into  as  fmall 
a  proportion  as  is  defir’d; 

Relations  about  Agriculture  :  of  ordering  of  Vines  : 
of  the  fetting  and  planting  of  Trees  feveral  wayes  : 
of  Elms  growing  from  chips  3  of  new  Trees  fprung 
from  rotten  roots.*  of  feveral  kinds  of  Trees 3 
growing  one  out  of  another  3  and  in  the  place 
of  others:  of  the  beft  wayes  of  pruning:,  of  ma¬ 
king  a  kind  of  Silk  with  Virginia  Grafs :  of  a.  kind  of 
Grafs  making  ftronger  Ropes  than  the  common 
Hemp  : .  of  a  new  way  of  ordering  Mulberry  Trees  in 

Virginia  2 , 
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-  Virginia  i  of  a  Locufi  Tree  Bow  (landing  befit  fix 
months,  without  looting  its  Spring  :  of  a  way  of  im¬ 
proving  the  planting  ot  Tobacco.  \y  f 

,  Relations  of  the  uiefulnefs  of  changing  feed  yearly: 
of  the  keeping,  liming,  fowing  it  feveral  wayes  :  of 
freeing  it  from  Worms :  preferving  it  long  (  as  eighty 
years')  of  freeing  it  fromj#^  3  °t  the  caufes,  and  firft 
figns  o  ffmut :  of  the  Injirument  and  way  of  chopping 
Straw,  for  the  feeding  of  Horfes  :  of  Plants  growing 
in  meer  Water :  of  others  growing  in  meer  Air  :  of 
feveral  Indian  Woods  :  of  the  growing  of  the  divi¬ 
ded  parts  of  Beans  :  of  the  growing  of  chopp’d 
ftalks  of  Potatoes  :  of  ordering  Melons  :  of  keeping 
their  Seed,  and  producing  extraordinary  good  ones 
without  tranfplanting. 

Relations' o{  the  growth,  breeding,  feeding,  and 
ordering  of  Oyjlers  :  of  a  Sturgeon  kept  alive  in  Saint 
Jamefes-Park 'J  of  the  moveable  Teeth  of  Pikes :  of 
young  Eeles  cut  alive  out  of  the  old  ones  Belly :  of 
the  tranfporting  Fifh-fpawn,  and  Carps  alive  from  one 
place  to  another  :  of  the  ftrange  increafe  of  Carps  fo 
tranfported  :  of  Snake-ftones  and  other  Antidotes: 
of  Frogs ,  Frog-Jpawn0  Toads0  Newts ,  Vipers ,  Snakes , 
Rattle- Snakes. 

Relations  of  feveral  kinds  of  Poyfons ,  as  that  of 
Mac cajfer ,  and  Florence  :  of  Crawfijhes  :  of  the  Gene¬ 
ration,  growth,  life,  and  transformation  of  Ants  :  of 
Cheefe  worms  leaping  like  Fleas :  of  living  Worms 
found  in  the  Entrails  of  Fijhes  :  of  Infetfs  found  in 
the  fheathing  of  Ships:  of  the  generation  of  Injetfs, 
out  of  dead  Cantharides ;  of  Infers  bred  in  mens 
Teeth, Gums,Fle{h, Skin :  of  great  quantities  of  Flies 
living  in  Winter, though  frozen  :  of  the  wayes  of  or¬ 
dering  Silkworms  in  France ,  Italy ,  Virginia  :  and  of 
their  not  being  hurt  in  Virginia  by-Thunder.  Re - 
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Relations  of  Swallows  living  after  they  have  been 
frozen  under  water ;  of  ’Barnacles  and  SolandGeefe  : 
of  a  new  way  of  hatching  Pigeons  :  of  the  way  of 
hatching  Chickens  in  Egypt :  of  Eggs  proving  fruitful., 
after  they  had  been  frozen  :  of  recovering  a  tird 
Horfe  with  Sheeps  blood . 

Relations  of  feveral  Mongers  with  their  Anato¬ 
mies/  of  the'meafure  of  a  Giant-child  :  of  Stones 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Body  :  of  an  unufuai 
way  of  cutting  the  Stone  out  of  the  Bladder  :  of  a 
Womans  voiding  the  Bones  of  a  child  out  of  her  fide 
eighteen  years  after  her  having  been  with  child:  of 
grafting  Teeth  3  and  making  the  Teeth  of  one  Man 
grow  in  the  mouth  of  another. 

Relations  of  feveral  Chirurgical  operations :  of  re¬ 
newing  the  beating  of  theheart5by  blowing  into  the 
Receptacnlum  chyli  :  of  the  Art  oil  perfedfly  reftoring 
Nerves ,  tranfverfly  cut5  practis'd  in  France  :  of  a 
Mummy  found  in  the  Ruines  of  Saint  Pauls, after  it  had 
lain-buried  above  200.  years :  of  breaking  the  Nerve 
to  the  Diaphragm,  and  of  its  effefts :  of  cutting  a  Steto~ 
ma  out  of  a  Womans  Bread :  of  making  the  blood 
Florid  with  Volatil,  and  Coagulating  with  Acid  Salts. 

Relations  of  (ympathetick  Cures  5  and  Trials :  of 
theeffe&sof  'Tobacco-oyl  for  carting  into  Convulsion 
fits :  of  Moors  killing  themfelves  by  holding  their 
Breaths  :  of  walking  on.the  Water  by  the  help  of  a 
Girdle  filled  with  Wind  :  of  Pendulum  Clocks :  of 
feveral  rare  Guns3  and  Experiments  with  them  :  of 
new  Quadrants  and  Agronomical  Inftruments:  of 
Experiments  of  rcfrattion  made  by  the  French  A- 
cademy:  of  away  to  make  wfe  of  Eggs  in  painting, 
infteadof  Oyl :  ofthelfland  Hirta  in  Scotland  :  of 
the  Whifpering  place  at  Glocejler:  of  the  Pike  of  Te- 
nariffl  A 
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Receiv’d  from  ibme  confiderable 
Merchants  and  Men  worthy  of  Credit,  who 
went  to  the  top  of  it. 


«  Aving  furnilh’d  our  felves  with  a  Guide ,  Ser- 
[1  “  vants,  and  Horfes  to  carry  our  Wine  and 
ft  Provifions,  we  let  out  trom  Oratava ,  a  Port  Town 
tc  in  the  Kland  of  7e#4w/fe,fcituated  on  the  North  of 
« it  at  two  miles  diftant  trom  the  main  Sea.  Wetra- 
«  veiled  from  twelve  at  night  till  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing ,  by  which  time  we.  got  to  the  top  of  thefirli 
“  Mountain  towards  theiVcv  de  Terr  air  a ;  here,  un- 
cc  der  a  very  great  and-confpicuous  Pine  tree  3  wc 
«  brake  our  faft, dined  and  refrefht  our  felves, till  two 
“in  the  afternoon 5  then  we  proceeded  through 
«  much  Sandy  way,  over  many  lofty  Mountains,  but 
“  naked  and  bare,  and  not  covered  with  any  Pine 
«  trees,  as  our  firft  nights  pafiage  was :  thisexpofed 
1  *  to  exceffive  heat ,  till  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
(( the  Tico ,  where  we  found  many  huge  Stones,which 
«<•  feemed  to  have  been  fallen  down  from  fomeup- 


per  part. 
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((  r  ^b?Ut  fix  a  clock  this  evening ,  we  began  to 
fc  a  Cj  UP  tbe  p?w,but  being  now  a  mile  advanced, 
tc  an<?  th<;  way  no  more  paflable  for  our  Horfes  ,  we 
<( quitted  and  left  them  with  our  Servants:  In  this 
(c  niI|e®  a‘cent  feme  of  cur  company  grew  very  faint 
«  j  v?  fi^i^iforder’d  by  fluxes,vomitings,  and  Aguifh 
xi  f^tnpets  5  our  Horfes  hair  (landing  up  right  like 
a  r|(ues :  but  calling  for  fome  of  our  Wine,  which 
((  Was  carried  in  fmall  Barrels  on  a  Horfe  ,  we  found 
u  K, ,  wonderfully  cold,  that  we  could  not  drink  it 
(i  till  we  had  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  it ,  although  yet 
t(  t  le  temper  of  the  Air  was  very  calm  and  mode- 
^rate.  But  when  the  Sun  was  fet,  it  began  to  blow 
((  with  that  violence,  and  grew  focold,  that  taking 
«  °^r  under  certain  great  Stones  in  the 

tc  pOC“h>  we  were  conltreined  to  keep  great  fires  bc- 
fore  the  mouthes  of  them  all  night. 

a  *  About  four  in  the  morning  we  began  to  mount 
(  and  being  come  about  a  mile  up,  one  of  the 

Company  fail  d ,  and  was  able  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther.  Here  began  the  black  Rocks.  The  reft  of 
(( purfued  our  Journey  till  we  came  to  the  Sugar- 
l°afj  where  we  begin  to  travel  again  in  a  white 
(( land>  neing  tore-fhod  with  fliooes  whofe  fingle  foies 
are  made  a  finger  broader  than  the  upper  leather, 
to  encounter  this  difficult  and  unftable  paflage  • 
being  afeended  as  far  as  the  black  Rocks  ,  which 
c  are  ali  flat,  &  lie  like  a  pavement3we  climbed  with- 
c  in  a  mile  of  the  very  top  of  the  Tice 3  and  at  laft  we 
gained  the  Summit  9  where  we  found  no  fuch 
*  linoak  as  appeared  a  little  below  5  but  a  continual 
breathing  of  a  hot  and  iulphurous  Vapour  3  which 
u  made  our  faces  extreamly  fore. 

^In  this  paffage  we  found  no  confiderable  altera- 

C  c  a  tion 
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a  tion  of  Air,  and  very  little  Wind  $  bnt  being  at  the 
top*  it  W2?  lo  impetuous,  that  w e  hsd  touch 200  to* 

«  ftand  againft  it ,  whilft  we  drank  the  Kings  health, . 

«  and  fired  each  of  us  a  peece.,  Here  we  alio  brake 
«  faft,  but  found  our  Strong- water  had  quite  loft  its 

“force,  and  was  become  almoft  infipid,  whilft  our 

“Wine5  was  rather  more  fpirituous  and  brifque  than  , 

“  it  was  before.  ...  . 

“  The  top  on  which  we  ftood  ,  being  not  above  a  . 

«  yard  broad,  is  the  brink  of  a  Pit  calledthe  Caldera, 

“  which  we  judged  to  be  about  a  Mufquet-lhot  over, , 
“■and  neer  fourfeore  yards  deep,  in  lhape  like  a  Com, 

«  within  hollow  like  a  Kettle  or  Cauldron  ,  and  all 
“  over  cover’d  with  ftnall  loofo  Stones  mixt  with 
“  Sulphur  and  Sand,  from  amongft  which iflue  divers 
“  Spiracles  of  fmoak  and  heat,  when  ftirred  with  any 
“  thing  puffs  and  makes  a  noife,  and  fo  offenfive,  that 
“  we  were  almoft  ftifled  with  the  fudden  Emanation  - 
“  of  Vapours  upon  the  removing  of  one  ol  thefe 
«  Stones, which  are  fo  hot  as  they  are  not  eafily  to  be 
“•handled.  We  defeended  not  above  four  or  five 
“yards  into  the  C  alder  am  regard  of  its  Aiding  from  , 
«  our  feet  and  the  difficulty.  But  fome  have  ad¬ 
ventured  to  the  bottom.  Other  obfervable  mate-  - 
“  rials  we  difeover'd  none,  befides  a  clear  fort  of  Sul- 
« phur,  which  looks  like  Salt  upon  the  Stones.  1 

“  From  this  famous  Pico,  we  could  ken  the  Grand  * 
«  Canaria ,  fourteen  leagues  diftant,  Palma  eighteen, 

«  and  Gomlra  feven  leagues,  which  interval  of  Sea 
“feemed  to  us  not  much  larger  than  the  River  ot 
^Thames  about  J-enden:  We  difeerned  alfo  the  Her-  - 
TO) being  diftant  above  twenty  leagues^and  ib  to  the 
“  outmoft  limits  of  the  Sea  much  farther.  .  .  1 

“  So  foon  as  the  Suo  appeared,  thelhadow  of  the 

-  Pico. .» 
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QC  Pico  feemed  to  cover,not  only  the  whole  Ifland,and 
iCthe  Grand  Canaries 5  but  the  Sea  to  the  very  Hori- 
where  the  top  of  the  Sugar-loaf  or  P/co  vifibly 
€i  appeared  to  turn  up  and  caft  its  (hade  into  the  Air 
“  it  ielf,  at  which  we  were  much  furprifed  :  But  the 
a  Sun  was  not  far  afcended,  when  the  Clouds  began 
“  to  rife  (b  fa  ft  ,  as  intercepted  our  profpeft  both  of 
“  fhe  Sea,  and  the  whole  Illand,  excepting  only  the 
u  tops  of  the  fubjacent  Mountains  ,  which  feem’d  to 
“  pierce  them  through  ;  Whether  thefe  Clouds  do 
c  ever  farmount  the  Pico  we  cannot  fay  ,  but  to  fuch 
u  as  are  far  beneath  ,  they  fometimes  feem  to  hang  a- 
“  bove  it5or  rather  wrap  themfelvesabout  it, as  con- 
“ftantly  when  the  North' weft  Wind  blows }  this 
“  they  call  the  Cappe}  and  is  a  certain  prognoftick  of 
“  enfuing  Storms. 

“  One  of  our  company  ,  who  made  this  journey 
“  again  two  years  after,  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Pi- 
“to  before  day,  and  creeping  under  a  great  Stone 
“  to  fhrowd  himlelf  from  the  cold  Air  (  after  a  little 
“  fpace)  found  himfelf  all  wet,  and  perceived  it  to 
“  come  from  a  perpetual  trickling  of  water  from 
“the  Rocks  above  him.  Many  excellent  and  very 
“  exuberant  Springs  we  found  hiking  from  the  tops 
“  of  raoft  of  the  other  Mountains,  gufhing  out  in 
“great  Spouts,  almoft  as  far  as  the  huge  Pine  tree 
“  which  we  mention’d. 

“  Having  ftay’d  fome  time  upon  the  top,  we  all 
“defeended  by  the  Sandy  way  till  we  came  to  the 
“  foot  of  the  Sugar-loaf  which  being  fteep,  even  to 
“  almoft  a  perpendicular,  we  foon  palled.  And  here 
“  we  met  a  Cave  of  about  ten  yards  deep,  and  fifteen 
“  broad jbeing  in  fhape  like  an  Oven  or  Cupola  ^having 
“  a  hole  at  the  top  which  is  neer  eight  yards  over  5 

C  c  2  “  by 
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by  this  we  defcended  by  a  Pope,  which  our  Sd~ 
vants  held  at  the  top  ,  whilft  the  other  end  being" 
afaftned  about  our  middles  ,  we  fwing  our  felves, 

^  till  being  over  a  Bank,  of  Snow,  we  Aide  down  and 
n  light  upon  it.  We  were  iorced  tofvving  thus  in 
“  the  delcent  ,  becaufe  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom 
“  of  this  Cave,oppofite  to  the  overture  at  the  top,  is 
cc  a  round  Pit  of  water,  refembling  a  Well,  the  fur- 
^  face  whereof  is  about  a  yard  lower  than  the  Snow, 
but  as  wide  as  the  mouth  at  top  ,  and  is  about  fix 
^  fathom  deep.  W'efuppoie  this  Whtei  not  a  Spring, 
but  diflblved  Snow  blown  in  ,  or  Watei  tiickling 

u  through  the  Rocks. 

«  About  thefides  of  the  Grbt,  for  fome  height, 
« there  is  Ice  and  Icicles  hanging  down  to  the  Snow. 

But  being  quickly  weary  of  this  excefiive  cold 
a  place,  and  drawn  up  again,  we  continued  our  de- 
«  fcent  from  the  Mountains  by  the  fame  pailages  we 
^  went  up  the  day  before ,  and  lo  about  five  in  the 
evening  arrived  at  Ordtavu  ,  from  whence  we  fet 
a  forth,  our  Faces  fo  red  and  fore,  that  to  cool  therm, 
we  were  forced  to  walk  and  bathe  them  in  W^hites 

u  of  Eggs,  &c.  .  ..  . 

^  The  whole  height  of  th cP/oo  in  perpendicular 

is  vulgarly  efteem  d  to  be  two  miles  and  a  half  No 
a  Trees,  Herbs,  or  Shrubs  in  all  the  paflage  but  Pines, 
aand  amongftthe  whiter  Sands  a  kind  of  Broom*, 
being  a  bulky  Plant ,  and  at  the  fide  where  we  lay 
u  all  night ,  a  kind  of  Cordon ,  which1  hath  Stems  of 
a  eight  foot  high,  the  Trunk  near  half  afoot  thick, 
u  every  Stem  growing  in  four  fquares,  and  emerging 
a  from  the  ground  like  Tufletsof  Rufhes  5  upon  the 
edges  of  theie  Stems  grow  veryfmall  ted  Buttons 

or  Berries ,  which  being  Iqueezed  pi  oduc  d  a  poy- 
*  "  “  fonous 
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a  fonous  Milk,  which  lighting  upon  any  part  of  a 
Horfe,  of  other  Beaft,  fetches  off  the  hair  from  the 
uskin  immediately  5  of  the  dead  part  of  this  we 
<c  made  our  fires  all  night.  This  Plant  is  alfo  univer- 
cc  fally  fpread  over  the Ifland,  and  is  perhaps  a  kind 
u  of  Euphorbium. 

“  Of  the  Ifland  Tenarijfe  it  felf,  this  account  was 
cc  given  by  a  Judicious  and  Inquifitive  Man, who  liv’d 
u  twenty  years  in  it  as  a  Phyfician  and  Merchant. 
cc  His  opinion  is, that  the  whole  Ifland  being  a  ground 
mightily  impregnated  with  Britfnftone,  did  in  for- 
a  mer  times  take  fire ,  and  blow7  up  all  or  near  upon 
iC  all  at  the  fame  time ,  and  that  many  Mountains  of 
cc  huge  Stones  calcin’d  and  burnt,  which  appear  eve- 
u  ry  where  about  the  Ifland,  efpecially  in  the  South- 
cc  weft  parts  of  it,  were  rais’d  and  heav’d  up  out  of 
ccthe  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  at  the  time  of  that  ge¬ 
neral  conflagration  5  and  that  the  greateft  quanti- 
a  ty  of  this  Sulphur  lying  about  the  Center  of  the 
cc  Ifland,  raifed  up  the  Pico  to  that  height  at  which  it 
a  is  now  feen.  And  he  fayes,  that  any  one  upon  the 
a  place  that  (hall  carefully  note  the  fcituation  ,  and 
<c  manner  of  thefe  calcin’d  Rocks  how  they  lie  ,  will 
aeafilybeof  thatmind:  Forhe fayes,  that  they  lye 
a  for  three  or  four  miles  almoft  round  the  bottom  of 
a  the  Pico ,  and  in  fuch  order  one  above  another  al- 
<cmoft  to  the  very  Sugar-loaf  (as  ’tis  called)  as  if 
<c  the  whole  ground  fwellingand  rifing  up  together 
cc  by  the  Afcenfion  of  the  Brimftone,  the  Torrents 
aand  Rivers  of  it  did  with  a  fudden  Eruption  rowl 
cc  and  tumble  them  down  from  the  reft  of  the  Rocks, 
efpecially  (as  was  faid  before)  to  the  South-weft  5 
aFor  on  that  fide, from  the  very  top  of  the  Pico  al- 
a  moft  to  the  S.ea  fhore,lye  huge  heaps  of  thefe  burnt 

u  Rocks* 
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“  Rocks  one  under  another.  And  there  remain  to 
“  this  time  the  very  Tra&s  of  the  Rivers  of  Brim- 
“  ftone,as  they  ran  over  all  this  quarter  of  the  Ifland, 
“  which  hath  fo  wafted  the  ground  beyond  recove¬ 
ry,  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  grow  there  but 
“  Broom  :  But  on  the  North  fide  of  the  Pico  ,  few  or 
“  none  of  thefe  Stones  appear.  And  he  concluded 
“  hence,  that  the  Volcanio  difeharg  d  it  lelf  chiefly  to 
“  the  South*  weft.  He  adds  further,  that  Mines  of 
“  feveral  Mettals  were  broken  and  blown  up  at  the 
“  lame  time.  Thefe  calcin  d  Ro6ks  refembling  Ibme 
“  of  them  from  Ore,  feme  Silver,  and  others  Copper. 
“  Particularly  at  a  certain  place  in  thefe  South-weft 
“  parts  called  the  Azuleios  3  being  very  high  Moun-^ 
cc tains,  where  never  any  Englilh  man  but  himfelt 
a  ("that  ever  he  heard  of  )  was.  There  are  vaft  quan- 
“  tides  of  a  loofe  blewilh  Earth  intermixt  with  blew 
“  Stones,  which  have  on  them  yellow  ruft  as  that  of 
«  Copper  and  Vitriol ;  And  likewife  many  little 

“  Springs  of  Vitriolate  waters,  where  he  fuppofes  was 
“  a  Copper  Mine.  And  he  was  told  by  aBell-founder 
“of  Oratd'Ud}  that  out  of  two  Horfe  loads  of  this 
“Earth  ,  he  got  as  much  Gold  as  made  two  large 
“  Rings.  And  a  Fortugue z  told  him,  who  had  been 
“  in  the  Weft- Indies ,  that  his  opinion  was,  there  were 
“  as  good  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  there  as  the  beft 
“  in  the  Indies .  There  are  likewife  hereabout  Ni¬ 
trous  Waters  and  Stones  covered  with  a  deepSaf- 
“  fron  colour’d  ruft,  and  tafting  of  Iron.  And  fur- 
“ ther  he  mentions  a  Friend  of  his ,  who  out  of  two 
“  lumps  of  Earth  or  Ore  ,  brought  from  the  top  of 
“  this  fide  the  Mountain^made  two  Silver-fpoons.  All 
“thishe  confirms  from  the  late  inftanceof  the  Paltne 
“  Illand  eighteen  leagues  from  Tenarifa  ,  where  a 

“  Volcanic 
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“Volcano  was  fired  about  twelve  years  fince, the  vio¬ 
lence  whereof  made  an  Earthquake  in  this  Ifland 
u  fo  great,  that  he  and  others  ran  out  of  their  houfes, 
w  fearing  they  would  have  fallen  upon  their  heads. 
“  They  heard  the  noife  of  the  Torrents  of  flaming 
“  Brimftone  like  Thunder ,  and  fa w  the  fire  as  plain 
£<  by  night,  for  about  fix  weeks  together,  as  a  Candle 
“  in  the  room :  And  fb  much  of  the  Sand  and  Alhes, 
“  brought  from  thence  by  the  Wind  with  Clouds, 
“  fell  on  his  Hat,  as  fill’d  a  Sand  box  for  his  Ink- 
“horn. 

c<  In  fome  part  of  this  Ifland  there  grows  a  crook- 
“  ed  Shrub  which  they  call  Legnan^  which  they  bring 
4Cfor  England  as  a  fweet  Wood  :  There  are  likewile 
i(  Abricots,  Peaches,  &c-t  in  Standard,  which  bear 
twice  a  year,Pear-trees  alfo  which  are  as  pregnant : 
a  Almonds  of  a  tender  fhell  5  PaIms,Plantains,Oran- 
^  ges  and  Lemmons 9  efpecially  the  Pregnadas  which  5 
a  have  finall  ones  in  their  bellies .  from  whence  they . 
u  are  fo  denominated.  Alfo  they  have  Sugar  Canes, 
a  and  a  little  Cotton.  Colloquintida^dPc.  The  Roles - 
*c  blow  a t  Chrifitnas*  There  are  good  Carnations,  and 
very  large  3  but  Tulips  will  not  grow  or  thrive 
u  there  :  Sampier  clothes  the  Rocks  in  abundance, 

^  and  a  kind  of  Clover  the  Ground.  Another  Grais  > 
a  growing  neer  the  Sea,  which  is  of  a  broader  leaf,  fo 
“ lulcious  and  rank,  as  it  will  kill  a  Horfe  that  eats  of > 
u  it,but  no  other  Cattle.  Eighty  ears  of  Wheat  have 
a been  found  to  fpring  fromone  root,but  it  grows  not 
ic  very  high,*  The  Corn  of  this  is  tranfparent  and  i 
bright  like  to  the  pureft  yellow  Amber,  and  one 
a  bufhel  hath  produc  d  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  a 
^lealonableyear.: 

u  The  Canary  birds  ( which  they  bring  to  us  in 

**  England ) 
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(C  England  )  breed  in  the  Barancos  or  Gills,  which  the 
<c  Water  hath  fretted  away  in  the  Mountains ,  being 
«  places  very  cold.  There  are  alfo  Quails, Partridges, 

« larger  than  ours  and  exceeding  beautiful  great 
«  Wood-pigeons.Turties  at  Spring, Crows,  and  tome- 
times  from  the  Coaft  ot  Barbary  appeals  the  at- 

ctcon.  Bees  are  carried  into  the  Mountains,  where 
they  profper  exceedingly.  . 

«  They  have  wild  Goatson  the  Mountains,  which 
«  climb  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pico  fometimes :  Afro 
a  Hogs  and  multitudes  of  conies. 

«  Of  Fifh  they  have  the  Cherna,  a  very  large  and 
excellent  filh  ,  better  tailed  than  any  we  have  in 
«  England  $  the  Mero,  Dolphin ,  Shark ,  Lobfters 
«  without  the  great  claws, Musfles, Periwinkles, 8c  the 
“  Clacas,  which  is  abfolutely  the  very  beft  Shell-filh 
in  the  world, they  grow  in  the  Rocks  five  or  fix  un* 
<c  der  one  great  fhell,  through  the  top  holes  wheieof 
rr  they  peep  out  with  their  blebs,  from  whence  (the 
« fheils  being  broken  a  little  more  open  with  a  flone) 
« they  draw  them  forth.  There  is  likewife  another 
«  Fifh  like  an  Eel ,  which  hath  fix  or  feven  tails  of  a 
fpan  in  length  united  to  one  head  and  body,  which 
c:  is  alfo  as  fhort.  Befides  thefe,  they  have  Turtles 
«  andCabridos  which  are  better  than  our  Trouts. 

«The  Ifland  is  full  of  Springs  of  pure  Water  ta¬ 
re  fling  like  Milk.  And  in  Lalagma  (where  the  W a- 
ter  is  not  altogether  fo  Limpid  and  Clear)  they 
percolate  it  through  a  kind  of  ipungy  Stone  cut  in 
“  form  of  a  Bafbn. 

“  The  Vines  which  afford  thofe  excellent  W  tnes, 

grow  all  about  the  Ifland  within  a  mile  of  the  Sea, 

fiich  as  are  planted  farther  up  are  nothing  efteem  d, 

a  neither  will  they  thrive  in  any  of  the  other  Wands, 

«  for 
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a  f°r  the  Gttanchios  or  antient  Inhabitants  he  gives 
u  this  full  Account. 

“  Sept  ember  the  third,  about  twelve  years  fince,  he 
c  took  his  Journey  from  Guintar  (a  Town  inhabited 
x  h)r  the  moft  part  by  (rich  as  derive  themfelvcs  from 
the  old  c  7ia?jchios)m  the  company  of  feme  of  them, 
to  view  their  Caves  and  the  Bodies  buried  in  them. 
“  This  was  a  favour  they  leldome  or  never  permit  to 
u  any  (having  in  great  veneration  the  Bodies  of  their 
u  Anceftours ,  and  likewife  being  moft  extreamly  a- 
“gainftany  moleffation  of  the  Dead)  but  he  had 
u  done  feveral  Ekemojinary  Cures  amongft  them  (for 
uthey  are  generally  very  poor^yet  the  pooreft  thinks 
himfelf  too  good  to  marry  with  thebeft  Spaniard) 
u  which  indeared  him  to  them  exceedingly,  other- 
u  ways  it  is  death  for  any  Stranger  to  vifit  thefe  Caves 
iCor  Bodies. 

“  Thefe  Bodies  are  fowed  up  in  Goat-fkins  with 
cc  thongs  of  the  fame,  with  very  great  curiofity,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  incomparable  exaftnefi  and  even-  ' 
u  nels  of  the  learns,  and  the  Skins  are  made  very  clofe 
<c  and  fit  to  the  body  :  Moft  of  thefe  Bodies  are  en- 
tire,  the  eyes  clofed,  hair  on  the  head,  ears,  nole, 
teeth,  lips,  beard,  all  perfeft,  only  difcoloured  and 
<w  a  little  fhriveld,likewiie  the  Pudenda  of  both  Sexes, 
4CHe  law  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  f. veral 
cC  Caves, Ibme  of  them  are  ftanding, others  lie  on  beds 
*‘ofWood,lbhardped  by  an  art  they  had(whichthe 
iQ  Spaniards  call  Curar ,  to  cure  a  piece  of  wood)  as 
u  no  Iron  can  pierce  or  hurt  it.  He  fays, that  one  day 
cc  being  hunting  a  Ferret  (which  is  much  in  ule  there) 
u  having  a  bell  about  his  neck,  ran  after  a  Coney  in- 
“  to  a  hole ,  where  they  loft  the  found  of  the  bell ; 

“  the  owner  being  afraid  he  fhould  loofe  his  Ferret, 

D  d  a  feeking 
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u  feeking  about  the  Rock  and  Shrubs,  found  the 
«  mouth  of  a  Cave, and  entring  in,  was  foafrighted, 
u  that  he  cryed  out.  It  was  at  the  fight  of  one  of 
“  thcfe  Bodies,very  tall  and  large, lying  with  his  head 
aona  great  Stone,  his  feet  fupported  with  a  little 
u  wall  of  ftone  ,  the  body  rcftingon  a  bed  of  Wood 
a  (as  before  was  mention'd.)  The  fellow  being  now  a 
little  out  of  his  fright  entered  it,and  cut  off  a  great 
a  piece  of  the  skin  that  lay  on  the  breaft  of  this  body, 
u  which,  the  Doftor  fayes,was  more  flexible  and  pli* 
ant  than  ever  he  felt  any  Kids- leather- glove ,  and 
«  yet  fo  far  from  being  rotten^that  the  man  ufed  it  for 
ahis  Flail  many  years  after. 

u  Thefe  bodies  are  very  light,  as  if  made  up  of 
4Cftraw,  and  in  fome  broken  Limbs  he  obfervedthe 
a  Nerves  and  Tendons ,  and  alfo  fome  firings  of  the 
a  Veins  and  Arteries  very  diff  indly* 

ccHis  great  care  was  to  enquire  of  thefe  people 
ic  what  they  had  amongft  them  of  Tradition  con- 
“  cerning  the  embalming  and  prefervation  of  thefe 
Bodies:  from  fome  of  theeldeft  of  them  (above 
c:  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  age  )  he  received  this 
(C Account,  That  they  had  of  old  one  particular 
“  Tribe  of  men  that  had  this  Art  amongft  themfelves 
“only,  and  kept  it  as  a  thing  facred  ,  and  not  to  be 
“  communicated  to  the  Vulgar  :  Thefe  mixt  not  with 
“  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants,  nor  married  out  of  their 
<c  own  Tribe,and  were  alfo  their  Priefts  and  Minifters 
H  of  Religion:  That  upon  the  Conqueft  of  the  Spa* 
“  tiiards  they  were  molt  of  them  deftroy’d  ,  and  the 
<c  Art  loft  with  them,  only  they  held  fome  Traditions 
“yet  of  a  few  Ingredients,  that  were  made  ufe  of 
u  in  this  bufineis.  They  took  Butter  of  Goats  Milk 
« v  fome  faid  Hogs  Greafc  was  mingled  with  it)  which 
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“  they  kept  in  the  Skins  for  this  purpofe ,  in  this  they 
“  boyled  certain  Herbs  5  firfi:  a  fort  of  wild  Laven- 
cc  der  3  which  grows  there  in  great  quantities  on  the 
“Rocks:  Secondly,  an  Herb  called  Lara,  of  a  very 
(C  gummy  and  glutinous  Confidence ,  which  now 
cC  grows  there  under  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  only ; 
cC  Thirdly^  kind  of  Cyclamen  or  Sow* bread:  Fourth¬ 
ly,  wild  Sage  ?  growing  plentifully  in  this  If  land  : 
cc  Thefe  with  others  bruifed  and  boiled  in  the  Bur¬ 
ster, render'd  it  a  perfedt  Balfame.  This  prepared, 
cc  they  firft  unbowelled  the  Corps  (and  in  the  poorer 
“  fort,  to  fave  charges,  they  took  out  the  Brain  be- 
c:hind,  and  thefe  poor  were  alfo  few’d  up  in  Skins 
cc  with  the  hair  on ,  whereas  the  richer  fort  were  (as 
“  was  laid  before  )  put  up  in  Skins  fo  finely  and  ex- 
cc  adtly  drcfled,  as  they  remain  moft  rarely  pliant  and 
cc  gentle  to  this  day. )  After  the  Body  was  thus  or¬ 
dered,  they  had  in  rcadinefs  a  Lixivium  made  of 
“  the  Bark  of  Pine  trees  ,  with  which  they  wafht  the 
cc  Body, drying  it  in  the  Sun  in  Summer,  and  in  Stoves 
cc  in  Winter  ?  this  repeating  very  often.  Afterward 
Ccthey  began  their  Undtionwith  the  Balfame,  both 
u  without  and  within, drying  it  again  as  before.  This 
ic  they  continued  till  the  Balfame  had  penetrated  in- 
cc  to  the  whole  habit,  and  the  Mufcles  in  all  parts  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  contradfed  Skin,  and  the  Body 
cc  became  exceeding  light :  Then  they  few’d  them 
cc  up  in  the  Goat-skins,  as  was  mention'd  alread  y.  He 
“  was  told  by  thefe  Ancient  People ,  that  they  have 
cc  above  twenty  Caves  of  their  Kings  and  great  Per- 
c‘  (onsjwith  their  whole  Families,  yet  unknown  to  any 
cc  butthemfelves,and  which  they  will  never  difcover. 
<cLaftly,he  fayes,that  Bodies  are  found  in  the  Caves 
“  of  the  Grand  Canaria  in  facks,  and  quite  confuted, 
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c:  not  as  thefc  in  T efteriffa.  Thus  far  of  the  Bodies  and 
“embalming. 

«  Antiently  when  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Iron, 
« they  made  their  Lances  of  Wood  hardned  as  be- 
cc  fore,fome  of  which  the  Doftor  hath  feen.  He  hath 
*•  alfo  feen  Earthen-pots  (o  hard,  that  they  cannot  be 
s:  broken  s  of  thefe  fome  are  found  in  the  Caves  and 
“old  Bmances ,  and  ufed  by  the  poorer  people  that 
«  find  them  to  boyl  meat  in.  Likewife  they  did  Cn- 
<•'  ror  Stone  it  felf,that  is  to  fay,  a  kind  of  Slate  called 
“  now  Tobona,  which  they  firft  formed  to  an  edge  or 
“  point  as  they  had  occafion  to  «fe  it, either  as  Knives 

,,c  or  Lancets  to  let  blood  withall.  .  _ 

“Their  Food  is  Barly  roafted,and  then  ground  with 
“  little  Mills ,  which  they  made  of  Stone,  andmixt 
«  with  Milk  and  Honey  :  This  they  ftill  feed  on, 
£t  and  carry  it  on  their  backs  in  Goat-skins. 

« To  this  day  they  drink  no  Wine ,  nor  care  for 
«  Flefh.  They  are  generally  very  lean,tall,a&ive  and 
“  full  of  courage. 

“  He  himfelf  hath  feen  them  leap  from  Rock  to 
«  Reck,  from  a  very  prodigious  height,  till  they 
«  came  to  the  bottom,  fometimes  making  ten  fathom 
5C  deep  at  one  leap. 

The  manner  is  thus  : 

cc  Firft  they  Tertiatc  their  Lance  ("which  is  about 
cc  the  bignefs  of  a  half  Pike  .)  that  is,  they  poife  it 
£C  in  their  hand  3  then  they  aim  the  point  of  it  at  any 
<c  piece  of  a  Rock,  upon  which  they  intend  to  light 
u  (fometimes  not  half  a  foot  broad.)  At  their  going 
*c  off  they  clap  their  feet  clofo  to  the  Lance  *  and  fb 
iC  carry  their  bodies  in  the  Air*  The  point  of  the 
s;  Lance  fird  comes  to  the  place,  which  breaks  the 
«  force  of  their  fall  5  then  they  Aide  gently  down 

!  *  -  “by 
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<c  by  the  Staffe  5  and  pitch  with  their  feet  upon  the 
<c  very  place  they  firft  defigned  5  and  from  Rock  to 
“Rock  till  they  come  to  the  bottome.  Their 
<c  Novices  fometimes  break  their  necks  in  learn- 
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fcC  He  added  feveral  Stories  to  this  effedt  of  their 
cc great  activity  in  leaping  down  flocks  and  Cliffs. 
<cAnd  how  twenty  eight  of  them  made  an  cfcape 
cc  from  the  battlements  of  an  extraordinary  high  Ca- 
cc  hie  in  the  lOand  3  when  the  Governour  thought  he 
ci  had  made  fure  of  them. 

cc  He  told  alfb  (and  the  lame  was  ferioufly  con- 
cc  firmed  by  a  Spaniard,  and  another  Canary  Mer¬ 
chant  then  in  the  company  )  That  they  whiffle  fo 
cc  loud  as  to  be  heard  five  miles  off  And  that  to  be 
€Cin  the  lame  Room  with  them  when  they  whiffle,. 
‘c  were  enough  to  indanger  breaking  the  Tympanum 
ctof  theear3  and  added  5  that  he  (  being  in  Compa- 
ccny  of  one  that  whiffled  his  loudeft)  could  not 
‘‘hear  perfedly  for  fifteen  d ayes  after,  the  noife  was 
u  fo  great. 

cc  He  affirms  alio ,  That  they  throw  Stones  with,  a 
C£  force  almoff  as  great  as  that  of  a  Bullet  5  and  now 
fCufe  Stones  in  all  their  fights  as  they  did  ancient¬ 
ly. 


When 
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When  my  Reader  (hall  behold- this  large  number 

of  Relations  5  perhaps  he  will  think ,  that  too  many 

of  them  feem  to  be  incredulous  (lories  ,  and  that  it 
the  Royal  Society  (hall  much  bufie  themfelves  ,  abou  t 
fuch  wonderful ,  and  uncertain  events  0  they  wil  tall 
into  that  midake,  of  which  I  have  already  accusd 
fomc  of  the  Antignts^ of  framing  Romances ,  mltead  ot 
folid  Hijlories  of  Nature.  But  here  3  though  I  (ha  1 
firft  confirm  what  I  faid  before  9  that  it  is  an  unprofi¬ 
table,  and  unfound  way  of  Natural  Philofophy ,  to  re¬ 
gard  nothing  elfe,but  the  prodigious,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  caufes 5  and  effects •  *  yet  I  will  alfo  add,  that  it  is 
not  an  unfit  employment  for  the  mod  judicious  Expe¬ 
rimenter  to  examine ,  and  record  the  mod  unufual 
and  mondrous  forces ,  and  motions  of  matter  :  It  is 
certain  that  many  things, which  now  feem  miraculous „ 
would  not  be  fo,  if  once  we  come  to  be  fully^  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  compactions ,and  operations .  And 
it  is  alfo  as  true,  that  there  are  many  gualities ,  and 
Figures^nd  powers  of  things, that  break  the  common 
Laws,  and  tranfgreis  the  danding  Rules  of  Nature .  It 
is  not  therefore  an  extravagance,  to  obferve  fuch pro- , 
duBions^ and  are  indeed  admirable  in  themfelves,  if  at 
the  fame  time  we  do  not  drive  to  makethofe  appear 
to  be  admirable  y Harare  groundlefs,and  falfe.  In  this 
there  is  a  neer  refemblance  between  Natural  and  civil 
Hijiory.  In  th e  Civil,  that  way  of  Romance  is  to  be 
exploded,  which  heightens  all  the  characters,  and 
aftionsof  men,  beyond  all  fhadow  of  probability :  yet 
this  does  not  hinder,  but  the  great,  and  eminent  vir¬ 
tues  of  extraordinary  men  of  all  Ages ,  may  be  rela¬ 
ted, and  propos’d  to  our  example.  The  fame  is  to  be 
affirm’d  of  Natural  Htjlory .  To  make  that  only  to 
confid  of  drange.and  delightful  Tales, is  to  render  it 

nothing 
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nothing  elfe  but  vain^ndridiculom  Knight-Errantry, 

Yet  we  may  avoid  that  extreme, and  ftill  leave  room, 
toconfider  thefingular,  and  irregular  effeCts,  and  to 
imitate  the  unexpefted,and  monftrous  excejjes ,  which 
Nature  does  fometimes  praftife  in  her  works.  The  fir  ft 
may  be  only  compar’d  to  the  Fables  of  Amadk ,  and 
the  Seven  Champions  :  the  other  to  the  real  Hifiories 
of  Alexander ,  Hannibal Scipio ,  or  C<efar:  in  which 
though  many  of  their  Aftions  may  at  firft  furprize  us  3 
yet  there  is  nothing  that  exceeds  the  Truth  of  Life, 
and  that  may  not  ferve  for  our  injlruttion  ,  or  imita.- 
lion. 

It  this  way  of  general  receiving  all  credible  ac-  §  XXXfJI. 
counts  of  Natural^  and  Artificial product ions ,fhall  (eem  The  Expe - 
expos’d  to  overmuch  hazard,  and  uncertainty  :  that  riments  they 
danger  is  remov'd  by  the  Royal  Societies  reducing  kav*trfdt 
fuch  matters  of  here-fay  and  information ,  into  real, 
and  impartial  Trials ,  perform’d  by  their  own  hands  : 

Of  the  exaftnefs,  variation,and  accurate  repetition  of 
their  Experiments ,  I  have  already  difcours’d  :  I  will 
now  go  on  to  lay  down  in  £hort  compafs  thofe  parts 
of  the  vifible  World  ,  about  which  they  have  chiefly 
beftow’d  their  pains, 

*  > 

The  firft  kind  that  I  fhall  mention,  is  of  Expert,  of  fire, 
ments  about  Eire ,  and  Flame  ^  of  thefe  many  were 
made  in  order  to  the  examination  of  a  Theory  pro¬ 
pounded  to  them,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  as  an 
Elementary  Fire  of  the  Peripatetics  5  nor  Fiery  Atoms 
of  the  Epicureans  :  but  that  Fire  is  only  the  Aft  of  the 
diflolution  of  heated  Sulphureoifs  Bodies  ,  by  the  Air 
as  a  Menfirmm0  much  after  the  fame  manner,  as  Aqua 
Fertis ,  or  other  (harp  Menftrunms  do  work  on  difib- 

.  luble 
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luble  Bodies.,  as  Iron,  Tin .  Copper :  that  heat,  and  light 
are  two  infcparable  effefts  o f  this  diflolution,as  heat, 
and  ebullition  are  of  thofe  diffolutions  ot  Tin,  and 
Copper  :  that  Flume  is  a  diflolution  of  Smoal^,  which 
cot  (ills  of  combuftible  particles,  carry  *d  upward  by 
the  he  a:  ot  ratify  *d  Air  :  and  that  Ajkes  area  part 
ot  the  Body  not  d-illoluble  by  the  Air. 

Of  this  fort,  they  have  made  Experiments)  to  find 
the  lading  of  the  burning  of  a  Candle,  Lamp,  or 
Coals,  in  a  Cubic  foot  of  common,  ratify *d,and  con¬ 
dens'd  Air:  to  exhibite  the  fudden  extinction  of  Can- 
dles.5Lamps5and  lighted  Coals,  when  they  are  put  in- 
to fatiated  Air:  to  fliew  the  fpeedy  extinction  of 
kindled  Charcoals, by  blowing  on  them  with  bellows, 
that  Air  which  had  before  been  fatiated  with  burn¬ 
ing  :  to  the w  that  the  greateft  and  mod  lading  heat, 
without  a  fupply  of  trefh  Air  5  is  unable  to  burn 
Wood,Sulphur,and  mod  other  combuftible  matters  : 
to  find  the  comparative  heat  of  all  kinds  of  Fires , 
and  Flames  of  feveral  Materials, as  of  Sulphur,  Cam- 
phire, Spirit  of  Wine,  Oyl,Wood, Coal, Seacoal,  I  ron  : 
to  find  at  what  degree  of  heat.  Lead,  Tin,  Silver, 

Brals,  Copper,  Gold  will  melt. 

Experiments  of  the  Tranfparency,  and  RefraCred- 
nefs  of  Flames  :  of  difeerning  the  ftrength  of  feveral 
kinds  of  Gunpo  wder, Pulvis  Fulminans,Anrum  Fulmi¬ 
nant:  of  Gunpowder  in  the  exhaufting  Engine:  of 
bending  Springs  by  the  help  of  Gunpowder  :  of 
melting  Copper  immediately ,  by  the  help  of  a  Flux- 
powder :  of  the  Recoyhng  of  Guns.  ^ 

Experiments  of  Candles5and  Coals,extinguifh  dby 
the  damps  cf  a  deep  Well :  of  the  burning  of  Lamps 
underwater  :  of  burning  Spirit  of  Wine,  andCam- 
phire  together, and  the  diverfity  of  their  Flames  :  of 

-  reducing 
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reducing  Copper  to  a  very  combuftible  fubfhnce :  of 
heating  th z  Air  >  by  blowing  it  through  a  red-hot 
earthen  Pipe,  fo  as  to  burn  Wood  :  of  the  brightnefs 
of  the  Flame  oi  Niter,  and  Sulphur  :  of  the  burning 
and  flaming  of  Tin-filings  by  the  help  of  Niter:  of 
kindling  Bodies,  in  common,  rarify’d^and  condens'd 
Air,  by  the  help  of  a  Burning- glaji  :  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  heat  cafi:  by  a  Burning-glafs }  in  the  morning,  and 
at  noon  :  of  burning  with  a  Lens  made  of  Ice :  of  cal¬ 
cining  Antimony  in  the  Sun  with  lofs :  to  find  whether 
Anrum  Ftdminans  or  Putris  Fulniinans  do  flame  upon 
Explofion :  of  hatching  Eggs  with  a  Lamp  Furnace. 

Their  fecond  fort  of  Experiments  is  of  thofe  that  of  Air * 
have  been  made  in  order  to  find  out  the  nature,  pro¬ 
perties,  and  ufes  of  Air. Such  as  thefe. 

Experiments  for  determining  the  height  of  the 
Atmojphere  ,  for  finding  the  prefliire  of  the  At - 
mofphere  :  on  the  tops  of  Mountains ,  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  at  the  bottoms  of  very  deep  Pits, 
and  Mines, by  the  help  of  gpuicl^filver,  and  other  con¬ 
trivances  :  for  finding  the  prefliire  of  the  At  mofphere, 
both  in  the  lame  place,  and  places  very  far  removed. 

Experiments  to  determine  thepoflible  bounds  of 
expanfion,  and  condenfation  of  the  Air ,  by  heat  and 
cold,  by  exhaufting  and  comprefling :  to  determine 
the  ftrengthof  Air  under  theleveral  degrees  of  ra¬ 
refaction,  and  condenfation  :  of  the  force  of  condens'd 
Air  in  Wind-Guns :  to  ftate  the  comparative  gravity 
of  the  Air  to  other  fluid,  and  folid  Bodies :  to  difeo- 
ver  the  refra&ive  power  of  the  Air ,  under  the  feveral 
Degrees  of  rarefaction, and  condenfation  :  tomanifeft 
the  infleftive  veins  of  the  Air :  to  produce  a  kind  of 
opacity  of  the  Air  :  of  the  falling  of  Smoak  in  ran- 
i  E  e  fy’d 
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fy’d  Air  :  to  make  fmall  Glafs-bubbles  fwim  in  Air  ve¬ 
ry  much  condens’d  :  of  Glajs- balls  riling  in  a  heavy, 
or  condens’d  Air ,  and  falling  in  a  lighter  and  more  ra¬ 
rity ’d. 

Experiments -of  the  Propagation  of  Sounds  through 
common,  ratify  d,  and  condens  d  Air:  of  the  con- 
gruity.or  incongruity  of  -^/r,and  its  capacity, to  pene¬ 
trate  feme  Bodies.and  not  others of  generating  Air 
hy  corrofive  Afcnjlruums  out  of  fermenting  Liquors, 
out  of  Water,  and  other  Liquors,  by  heat,  and  by  ex- 
hauftion  :  of  the  returning  of  fuch  Air  into  the  War 
ter  again  :  of  the  vanifhingof  Air  into  Water  ty hau- 
ited  of  Air :  of  the  maintaining,  and  increafing  a' 
Eire  by  fuch  Airs  :.  of  the  fitnefs,and  unfitnefs  of  fuch  t 
Air  (or  refpiration  of  the  ufe  of  Air  in  breathing. 

Experiments  of  keeping  Creatures  many  hours  a- 
liye  5  by  blowing  into  the  Lungs  with  Bellows ,  after 
that  all  the  Thorax ,  and  Abdomen  were  open’d  and  . 
cut  away, and  all  the  Intrails  fave  Heart, and  Lungs  re¬ 
mov’d  :  of  reviving  Chickens  ,  after, they  have  been 
ftrangled  ,  by  blowing  into  their  Lungs  to  try  how 
long  a  man  can  live,by  expiring,  and  infpiring  again, 
the  fame  Air:  to  try  whether  the  Air  fo  refpired,t 
might  not  byfeveral  means  be  purify’d,  or  renew’d  : 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  heat ,  nor  the  cold  of  this 
refpired  Air ,  that  choaks. 

Experiments  of  the  refpiring  q[  Animals^  in  Air , 
much  rarify’d,and  the  fatal  effedts :  of  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  feveral  Animals  very; well  in  Air^ as  much 
condens’d,  as  it  will  be  under  water,  at  two  hundred 
fathoms  deep,that  is  about  eight  times  :  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  Air  requifite  for  the  life  of  a  refpiring 
Animal }  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time :  of  making  Air , 
unfit  for  refpiration,  by  lariating  it,  by  fuffering  Can- 
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dles,or  Coals  to  burn  in  it,  till  they  extinguilh  them- 
1  elves. 

Experiments  of  including  living  Animals,  and  kin¬ 
dled  Coals, and  Candles,  in  a  large  Glafs,  to  obferve 
which  of  them  will  be  hrft  extinguifh’d  .•  of  a  mans 
living  halfan  hour,  without  any  inconvenience,  in  a 
Leaden  Bell,  at  divers  fathoms  under  water  :  of  the 
Quantity  of  Air  refpir’d  at  once  by  a  Man:  of  the 
•ftrength  a  Man  has  to  raife  Weights  by  his  breath. 

Experiments  of  the  levelling  of  an  Arm  put  into 
the  ratifying  Enginery  taking  off  the  prelfure  of  the 
Ambient  Air  :  of  the  (welling  of  Vipers,  and  Frogs, 
upon  taking  off  the  preflitre  of  the  Ambient  Air :  of 
the  life,  and  free  motion  of  Fifties  in  Water, under  the 
preflure  of  Air  eight  times  condens’d  :  of  Infefts  not 
being  able  to  move  in  exhaufted  Air :  of  the  refi- 
ftanceof  Air  to  bodies  mov’d  through  it :  of  the  not 
growing  of  Seeds  for  want  of  Air  :  of  the  growing 
of  Plants  hung  in  the  Air ,  and  of  the  decreafe  of 
their  weight:  of  the  living  of  a  Cameleo^n  ,  Snakes, 

Toads, and  divers  ln(efts,in  a  free  Air, without  food  : 
of  conveying  Air  under  Water  to  any  depth:  of 
condenfing  Air  by  Water ,  and  by  the  expanfion  of 
freezing  Water  :  of  the  fwelling  of  Lungs  in  the  ra¬ 
rifying  Engine :  of  the  velocity, and  ftrength  of  feve- 
ral  Winds. 

The  third  kind  are  thole,  which  have  been  made,  of  Water. 
about  the  fubftance,  and  properties  of  Water  :  Such 
are, 

Experiments  about  the  Comparative  Gravity  of 
Salt  Water, and  frefh,  and  of  leveral  Medicinal  Springs 
found  in  this  Nation  :  of  the  differing  weight  of  the 
Sea-water,  in  leveral  Climats,  and  at  leveral  Seafons : 
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of  the  weight  of  Dijlill  d-water,  Snow-water,  May- 
dew,  Rain-water ,  spring-water:  of  augmenting  the 
weight  of  Liquor  Joy  diflblvingS^/tJ'.  of  the  greater 
.thicknefs  of  fuch  Water, at  the  bottom,than  at  the  top.- 
of  weighing,  alcending,  and  defcending  Bodies  in 
Water:  of  the  preilure  "of  the  Water  at  feveral  depths 
under  its  furface. 

Experiments  of  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  Water  ,  at 
feveral  depths  of  the  Sea:  of  propagating  founds 
through  the  Water:  of  founding  the  depth  of  the 
Sea  without  a  line  :  of  fetching  up  Water  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea  .*  of  fetching  up  Earth, Sand, Plants, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Experiments  of  the  refinance  of  Water  to  Bodies 
mov’d  on  its  furface,of  feveral  Figures, and  by  feveral 
degrees  of  force :  of  therefiftance  of  Water  to  Bodies 
mov’d  through  itsfubftanceafcending ,  anddifeend- 
ing :  of  the  expanfion,  and  condenfation  of  Water  by 
heat  and  cold:  of  the  condenfation  of  Water  by  fe¬ 
veral  wayes  of  prefiure :  of  converting  Water  into 
a  vapourous  Air,  lading  fometimes  in  that  form :  the 
Torricellian  Experiment  try'd  with  Water  in  a  Glafs- 
cane  thirty  fix  and  forty  foot  high ,  in  a  leaden  Tube, 
alfo  with  a  Glafs  at  the  top :  the  fame  try’d  with  Oy  1, 
and  other  Liquors. 

Experiments  of  the  riling  of  Water  in  fmall  Tubes, 
and  many  others  about  its  congruity  :  of  filtration, 
or  of  the  rifing  of  Water, to  a  great  height  in  Sandjd^c. 
of  the  fwimming  of  Filhes :  of  Waters  being  able  to 
penetrate  through  thofe  Pores, where  Air  will  not  :  of 
opening  bellows  at  a  depth  under  water,  and  blowing 
up  Bladders,  to  find  thepreflure  of  the  Water  .*  of 
Water  not  fubfiding  in  a  high  Glafs-cane,  upon  remo¬ 
ving  the  ambient  preffure ,  after  it  had  been  well  ex- 
6  '  haufted 
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haiufted  of  the  Air-bubbles  that  lurk’d  in  it:of  forcing 
Water  out  ot  a  Vefiel  by  its  own  vapours. 

Experiments  of  the  different  weight,  and  refracti¬ 
on  ot  warm  Water, and  cold  :  of  the  paflingof  Water 
through  the  coats  of  a  Mans  ftomach  :  of  the  living 
of  Fifh  in  Water, the  Air  being  exhaufted  of  clofing 
up  a  Fifh  in  a  Glals  of  water:  of  the  dying  of  Filhes 
in  Water,  upon  taking  off  the  preffure  of  the  Air,  in 
the  rarifying  Engine  :  of  Hydrofaticks, and  making  a 
Body  fink  by  pouring  more  water  upon  it :  of  railing 
Water  above  its  Standard  by  fucking :  of  the  fubfiding 
of  Water  in  the  ftem,  upon  putting  the  Bolt-head  into 
warm  water:  of  the  shrinking  of  Water  upon  cool¬ 
ing. 

■  I  »  '  |  A 

The  fourth  kind  are  about  Mines,  Metals,  Oars,  of 
Stones,&c.  Such  as,  aidSmes. 

Experiments  of  Coppelling  made  at  the  Tower  :  of 
diffolving  many  Salts  in  one  Liquor :  of  the  Oculus 
Mundi  :  of  Rufma:  of  the  Tenacity  of  feveral  Me¬ 
tals  examin’d  by  weights :  of  the  rarefaction  and 
condenfation  of  Glafs:of  the  volatizing  Salt  of  Tartar, 
with  burnt  Allom,  with  Vinegar, and  Spirit  of  Wine  : 
on  the  Bononian  Stone  :  on  Diamonds, ot  their  fhining 
by  rubbing  :  on  Copper-oar :  of  the  diflillation  of 
Coal:  of  refining  feveral  kinds  of  Lead-ear  :  of  ex¬ 
tracting  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Silver  out  of  that 
Oar,than  is  corilmonly  done :  of  feveral  wayes  of  re¬ 
ducing  Letharges  into  Lead:  of  changing  Gold  into 
Silver. 

Experiments  A/agnetical^of  the  beft  form  of  capping 
Loadjlones :  of  the  beft  forms  of  Needles \  of  feveral 
lengths  and  bignefles :  of  various  wayes  of  touching 
Needles  on  the  Loadfiene  of  making  the  fame  Pole  of 

the 
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the  Loadjlone ,  both  attraCt,  and  chafe  the  fame  end  of 
the  Needle  without  touching  it :  to  find  the  variation 
of  the  Loadjlone  here  at  London. 

■Experiments  with  the  dipping  Needle  :  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftrength  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  of  a 
■fnnW  Loadjlone  :  tomeafurethe  ftrength  of  the  Mag- 
netical  attractive  power,  at  leveral  diftances  from  the 
■  Stone:  to  examine  the  force  of  the  attractive  power, 
through  feveral  Mediums, as  W ater,Air,W ood,Lead, 
and  Stone :  to  divert  the  attractive  power,  by  inter- 
.pefing  Iron  :  to  find  the  directive  virtue  of  the  Load- 
'/tone  underwater.  - 

Experiments  to  manifeft  by  the'help  of  Steel-duft, 
the  lines  of  the  Directive  virtue  of  the  Loadjlone  to 
be  oval ,  in  a  contrary  Pofition  to  what  Des  Cartes 
/Theory  makes  them  :  to  manifeft  thofe  lines  of  Dire¬ 
ction  by  the  help  of  Needles-:  todilcover  thofe  lines 
of  Direction, when  the  influence  of  many  Loadjlones 
is  compounded  :  to  find  what  thofe  lines  are  incom- 
pafiing  a  Sphtrical  Loadjlone ,  what  about  a  Square, 
and  what  about  a  regular  Figure  :  to  bore  through 
the  Axis  of -a  Loadjlone  :  and  fill  it  up  with  a  Cylin¬ 
drical  Steel :  Experiments  on  Loadjlones  having  many 
iPoles,  and  yet  the  Stones  Teeming  uniform. 


-  I 


The  fifth  kind  is  of  the  growth  of  Vegetables  in  fe¬ 
veral  kinds  of  Water  5  as  tiiver-water ,  Rain-water , 
Divid'd-  water,  May-dew  :  of  hindring  the  growth  of 
■Seed  Corn  in  the  Earth,  'by  extracting  the  Air:  and 
furthering  their  growth, by  admitting  it  :  of  fteeping 
•Seeds  of  fev.eral  kinds :  of  inverting  the  Pofitions  of 
Roots,  and  Plants  let  in  the  ground,  to  find  whether 
thereare  values  in  the  Pores  of  the  Wood,  that  only 
open  one  way  :  of  the  decreafe  of  the  weight  of 
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Plants  growing  in  Air.-  of  Lignum  Tope  :  of  the 
growing  of  fome  branches  of  Kofeemaryfey  only  fprin- 
kling  the  leaves  with  water.;  of  Camp  hire  mood:,  of 
Wood  brought  from  the  Canaries  :.  of  a  blinking 
Wood  brought  out  of  the  Eafi-lndies:  of  the  re-union 
of  theSar^of  Trees  after  it  had  been  feparated  from 
th  e.Bodj,. 


The  fixth  are  Experiments  Medicinalpxxd  Anatomi-  ,,  ..  . 
as  of  cutting  out  the  Spleen  of  a  Dog:  of  the  j!, 
of  Viper,  biting  D„gs ,  „f  a  c,»2,  end  it, 
diilechon  :  of  prefervmg  Animals  in  Spirit  of  Wine 
Oyl  of  Turpentine,  and  other  Liquors :  of  injecting 
various  Liquors,  and  other  Subftances,  into  the  veins 
of  feveral  creatures. 


Experiments  of  deftroying  Mites  by  feveral  Fumes:, 
of  the  equivocal  Generation  of  Infects  :.  of  feeding  » 
Carp  in  the  Air.-  of  making  Infeits  with  Cheefe,  and 
Sack ;  of  killing  Water- Newts, Toads,  and  Sloworms 
withieyeral  Salts ;  of  .kill  ing  F  rogs,by  touching  their 
skin,  with  Vinegar,  Pitch,  or  Mercury  :  of  a  Spiders 
not  being  inchanted  by  a  Circle  of  Vn, corns  horn  or 
Irjfe)  Earth, \zi&  round  about  it. . 


Experiments  with  a  Poyfon’d  Indian  Dagger  on  fe¬ 
veral  Animals:  with  the  Maccajjer  Poyfon  :  with- 1 
Florentine  Poyfon, and  feveral  Antidotes  againft  it :  of. 
making  Flefh  grow  on,  after  it  has  been  once  cut  off.; 
of  the  graftmga  .spur  on  the  head  of  a  Cocfe  and  its 
growing  :  of  the  living,  of  Creatures  by  .  Factitious 
Air :  of  the  reviving  of  Animals  ftrangled,.  by  blow¬ 
ing  into  their  Lungs:  of  Flelh  not  breeding  Worms,,, 
when  fecur  d  from  Fly-blowings  :  of  the  fuffocation 
of  Animals  upon  piercing,  the  Thorax  :  of  hatching- 
Silk-worms  Eggs  in  ranfy’d  Air :  .of  transhifing  the. 
blood  of  one  Animal  into  another.  The 
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The  feventh  fort  are  about  thofe  which  are  call’d 
fcnfible  Qualities  :  as  of  freezing  :  of  cold, and  heat  , 
of  freezing  Welter  freed  from  Air  :  of  the  time  ,  *md 
manner  of  the  contraction  in  freezing  luke-warm 
Water  :  of  the  temperature  of  feverai  places ,  by 
feald  Thermometers  ^  as  of  feverai  Countries  5  of  the 
bottoms  of  deep  Mines,  W ells,  V aults,  on  the  tops  of 

Hills,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea. . 

Experiments  of  the  contraction  of  Oyl  or  Vitriol, 
and  divers  other  Oyls  by  freezing :  of  freezing  bit¬ 
ter  TinCtures  :  of  freezing  ieveral  ting  d  Liquors.and 
driving  all  the  tinCture  inward  to  the  Center:  of 
Chewing  Ice  to  be  capable  of  various  degrees  of  cold, 
greater  than  is  requifite  to  keep  it  Ice :  of  producing 
cold  by  thediffolutionof  feverai  Salts  :  .of  freezing 
Water  without  blebs  :  of  a  membranous  (ubltance  fe- 
parable  from  the  blood  by  freezing  :  of  a  Thermome¬ 
ter  in  rarify’d  and  condens’d  Air :  of  very  eaue  Pfe~ 
zing  of  Oyl  of  Annifeeds :  of  making  a  Standard  of 
Cold  by  freezing  diftill  d- water* 

The  eighth  are  of  Rarity ,  Denfity,  Gravity ,  Prefure, 
Levity  fluidity  fir  mnefs  ,C  ongruity ,  &c.  as  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Gravity  z  of  the  cohxfion  of  two  Flat  Mar- 
bles :  of  compreffing  the  Air  with  Mercury  to  find 
its  fpring :  of  the  weights  of  Bodies, (olid  and  fluid  . 
of  rarefaftion,  and  condenfation  by  the  help  of  Mer - 
cury  :  of  the  tenacity  of  feverai  Bodies :  of  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  two  very  fluid  Liquors  into  one  folid  mals,  by 

mingling  them  together*. 

Experiments  for  examining  ,  whether  the  gravity 
of  Bodies  alter,  according  as  they  are  carried  a  good 

way  above, or  below  the  furface  of  the  Eaith  -  of  the 

.  *  (landing 
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(landing  of  Mercury  well  exhaufted,many  inches,nay 
many  feet,  above  its  ufual  ftanding :  of  a  Wheel- 
Baro-AIeter  :  of  the  expanfion,  and  contraction  of 
Glals,  and  Metals  by  heat  and  cold  :  of  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  feveral  ting’d  Liquors  by  the  help  of  a 
Glals  Tube :  the  examination  of  AJonfenr  Pafchals 
Experiment,  by  many  others. 

The  ninth  are  Experiments  of  Lights  Sound,  Colours ,  qt  j;  ^ 
TaJle,SmeU :  as  of  two  tranfparent  Liquors  producing  fofind>fkc. 
an  opacous  one  :  of  Ecchos  and  reflected  founds  •:  of 
Mufical  founds ,  and  Harmonies  :  of  Colours,  of  the 
greater  refraCtion  of  Water,  than  of  Ice:  of  Refra¬ 
ction  in  a  new  Engine 5  of  the  RefraCtion  of  Glafs  of 
various  (hapes  under  Water :  of  deflroying  the  (Li¬ 
ning  of  Filh  by  Oyl  of  Vitriol :  of  making  a  great 
light  by  rubbing  two  Chryftals  hard  one  againft 
the  other:  of  making  a  deaf ,  and  dumb  man  to 
fpeak. 

,  .  i 

The  tenth  are  Experiments  of  A/otion  :  as  of  Glals  Of  Motion. 
drops  (everal  wayes  order’d, and  broken :  of  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  defeentof  feveral  Bodies  of  divers  fa- 
fhions  through  feveral  Liquors  :  of  determining  the 
velocity  of  Bodies  falling  through  the  Air  $  try’d  by 
many  wayes :  of  the  fa  ft  motion  of  (bunds :  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  Oyl  of  Turpentine  on  Spirit 
of  Wine  5  of  the  ftrength  of  falling  Bodies,according 
to  the  feveral  Heights, from  which  they  fall :  of  pro¬ 
portioning  the  (hapes  of  Bodies ,  fo  as  to  make  them 
fall  together  in  the  lame  time  through  differing  Me¬ 
diums .  „  >*  > 

Experiments  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  Bullet  (hot  with  ex* 
traordinary  Powderiof  the  belt  Figure  of  the  weight 

F  f  of 
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of  a  Pendulum  for  Motion  :  of  the  Motion  of  Pendu¬ 
lous  Bodies  of  various  figures  to  determine  the 
length  of  Pendulums  to  find  the  velocity  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  founding  firing :  to  find  the  velocity  of. 
motion  ,  propagated  by  a  very  long  extended  Wire  : 
for  explaining  the  inflection  of  a  (freight  motion  into 
a  circular, hy  a  fupervening  attraftive  power  towards 
the  Center,  in  order  to  the  explaining  of  the  motion 
of  the  Planets.. 

Experiments  of  the  circular  and  complicated  mo* 
iion  of  Pendulums  ,  to  explain  the  Hypothecs  of  the 
Moons  moving  about  the  Earth :  of  comparing  the 
Motions  of  a  circular  Pendulum^  with  the  motion  of  ar 
fireight  one  :  of  the  propagation  of  motion  from 
one  Body  to  another ;  of  the  refleftion  of  motion  : : 
of  the  vibrating  motion  of  guickjilvcr  in  a  crooked 
Pipe :  imitating  the  motion  of  a  Pendulum  .\  of  com¬ 
municating  of  the  ftrength  of  Powder  for  the  hend-? 
ing  of  Springs  5  and  thereby  for  making  artificial  , 
Mufcles,  to  command  what  ftrength  we  defire. 


Qbmieal  The  eleventh  are  Experiments  Chymical,  Mechanic 
atdMecha-  cal0  Optical .\  as  of  reducing  the  Flefh  of  Animals  into 
meal.  a  Liquor  like  blood, by  diflolving  it  in  a  certain  Men- 

jlruum:-  of  a  greater  facility  of  railing  Water  in 
Pipes  of  a  larger  Bore  :  of  brewing  Beer  with  Bread* , 
Barly,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  without  malting  :  of  preci¬ 
pitating  Tartar  out  of  Wine  by  feveral  expedients :  of 
a  C^/^cd/oxtraftion  of  a  volatil  Spirit,  and  Salt  out 
of  Spunges:  of  examining  Aurum  fulminant  after 
explofion :  of  the  difiolution  of  Manna  in  Water,and 
of  a  chryftallizing  it  again  out  of  it,  by  evaporati¬ 


on. 

Experiments  of  xolatmng  Salt  of  Tartar  many; 

wayesj;. 
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wayes :  of  examining  the  mucilaginous  matter  call’d 
Star  jhoot :  of  examining  our  EngliJhTelefcopes  ,  and 
ATicrofiepes  ,  and  comparing  them  with  fuch  as  have 
been  made  at  Rome  :  of  making  a  volatil  Salt  with 
Qyl  of  Turpentine^  and  Sea-falt ;  of  the  Quantity  of 
Spirits  in  Cyder  :  of  theftrength  of  feveral  Springs  : 
of  examining  a  Pump  made  with  Bellows:  of  dying 
Silk  with  (everal  Jamaica  Woods :  of  finding  the 
ftrength  of  Wood  of  feveral  kinds.,  for  bearing  :  of 
.finding  the  flexibility  of  various  Woods  5  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  y ielding5and  bend¬ 
ing- 

Experiments  about  the  gravity  of  Bodies  made  on 
the  top  of  Saint  Pauls  Steeple,  Weflminjler-Abb) r,  and 
feveral  other  high  places  5  and  in  a  Well  of  feventy 
Fathoms  depth:  examined  about  the  Virgnla  Di~ 
vina  ,  wherein  the  common  AfTertions  were  found 
falfe/  of  the  various  refradfionsof  feveral  Liquors, 
in  a  new  refradfive  Engine :  of  common  Oyl  of  To - 
baccO)  made  by  diftillation  in  a  Glafs  retort  .*  of  ma¬ 
king  the  Objedf-glafs  of  a  Microfcope ,  to  bear  as  large 
an  Aperture  as  is  defir  d. 

Of  this  their  way  of  Experimenting  I  will  here 
produce  thefe  Examples. 


r  . 

Ff  2 


EX- 
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experiments 


the  FIRE: 


Made  at  the  Tower, and  the  Account  brought  in 
by  my  Lord  B  ROW  AT  C  K  E  R* . 

i  .  Copper  and  Lead,. 

d»  gr. 

He  Copp el  weighed-* ~io,  8.  h 

Lead — - ’4*  9* 

Copper — — — -  o«  _ 


J/tf  0  the  fire  all  three 
Out  of  the  fire — — 


14-  2 3 
15.  4  3** 


Gained — o.  5 


3* 


Befides  what  the  Copel  left  in  weighty  K 
fuppojed  to  be  about  three  grains « 


2.  Copper /end  Lead, 


Co f pel* 
Lead-* 

Copper 1 


d.gr. 
JO.  2  i 

4.  9. 


■••q. 


Into  the  fire  all  three 
Out  of  the  fir e- 


14.  17  4 


15, 


T  A* 

I  3» 


Gained— 7 


iii 

3* 


3,  iw#r 


11 
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3.  Lead  alone . 


Cop  el* 
Lead 


Into  the  fire  both  - 
Out  of  the  fire 


d  gr. 
10.  3 

•*4<  9- 


1’ 

3a 


Gained 


4.  Z.e<*4  alone, 


Cop  el  - 
Lead- 


Info  the  fire  both 
Out  of  the  fire  — 


Gained- 


5 .  Cepel  alone . 


Into  the  fire  ■ 
0;/#  ^  the  fire 


Lofi 


14. 

—  29 

»2  -7; 

14. 

■0. 

IO  fj 

4. 

'IO. 

IO  J 

4- 

9- 

'14. 

19  5 

-15- 

T  i 

1  6  4 

O. 

r  iA 

)  64. 

4. 

gr< 

-10. 

5- 

-10. 

I  I" 

••-0. 

a  •' 

6  .  Cop  el  alone. 

d.  gr4 

Into  the  fire  -—- — 10.  wanting  J  i 
0/  the  fire - ic.jv  anting  9.  4 


E  X  PE- 
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EXPERIMENTS 

Of  a  Stone  called 

0  C  V  L  V  S  MV  N  D  I 

Made  by  Dr.  G  0  DJ)  AR  D. 

Small  Stone  of  the  kind  ,  called  by  feme  Authors 
Oculus  Mundi.,  being  dry  and  cloudy ,  weighed 

- - Sgr.  iff 

The  fame  being  put  under  Water  ,  for  a  night  and 
Jo  mew  hat  more ,  became  tranfiarent 5  and ,  the  fuperficies 

being  wiped  dry ,  weighed  — —  — — - -  d  gr*  2fg 

7  he  difference  between  thefe  two  weights  - —  c.  its 
The  fame  Stone  kept  out  of  Water  one  day  and  be- 

J  1  1  ‘LI  -  Ail 

r  coming  cloudy  again  ,  weighed - 5* 

which  was  more  than  the  fir  ft  weight 


xt. 
2  $  6 


7he  fame  being  kept  dry  two  dayes  longer ,  weighed 
which  was  lefs  than  at  firjl — • 


5* 

’O  2 
25  6 


Being  kept  dry  fi  met  hing  longer,  it  did  not  grow  fen -  . 
fibly  lighter . 

Being  put  under  Water  for  a  night  ,  and  becoming 
again  tranjparent ,  and  wiped  dry ,  weight  was  '-6.  2^6 

with  the  firjl,  after  putting  in  Water , 

.  than  the  lajl  weight ,  djfrer  keeping  oj  it  dry — *  — O.  2*6 
Another  Stone  of  the  fame  kind  ,  being  variegated 
with  milky  jvhite, and  grey, likg  fome  fort  of  Agates, while 
it  lay  under  Water ,  was  always  invironed  with  little  bub¬ 
bles,  Jitch  as  appear  in  water  before  boy  ling,  next  the Jides 
-  ^  the  vefiel . 

Ther* 
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there  vp  ere  aljo  Jo  we  of'  the  lihg  bubbles  on  the  Jurface  r 
of  the  water  jujl  over  it  5  as  if  either  fome  Exhalations 
come  out  of  it  3  or  that  it  did  excite  fome  fermentation 
in  the  farts  of  the  water  contiguous  to  it. 

There  was  little  Jenfble  difference  of  Tranfparency  ins 
this  St  one  3  before  the  putting  under  Water  3  and  after  : 
To  be  fur  e  the  milky  white  parts  continued  as  before ,  but 
more  different  in  weighty  ban  in  the  former,  for  whereas , 
before  the  putting  into  the  water  yhe  weight  was-\8gr.  fS 
after  it  had  lyen  in  about  twenty  four  hours  the  weight 
was  20  gr .  5  fo  the  difference  was - - 1  gr  ti 

The  fame  Stone  was  infufed  in  the  water  fc aiding  hot , 
andfo  continued  for  a  while  after  it  was  cold 3  but  got  no 
more  weight  5  than  upon  infufwg  in  the  cold  $  neither 

was  there  any  fenfible  difference  in  the  weight  both 
times. 


23I 
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,  ,  r  * 

An  Account  of  a  Dog  difle&ed. 

By  Mr.  HOOK. 

r  A  *  -  -V 

IN  projection  office  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of  Rz- 
*  fpiration  in  federal  Animals  3  A  Dog  roots  dijjelted,and 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows  ,  and  a  certain  Pipe  thruji 
into  the  Wind-pipe  of  the  Creature  9  the  heart  continued 
beating  for  a  very  long  while  after  all  the  Thorax  and 
Belly  had  been  open  d,  nay  after  the  DiaphragmeA^ 
been  in  great  part  cut  away  ,  and  the  Pericardium  re- 
movdfrom  the  heart.  And  from  fever  al  try  als  made  git 
fiem  d  very  probable  ,  that  this  motion  might  have  been 
continue d,as  long  almofi  as  there  was  any  blood  left  with¬ 
in  the  vejfels  of  the  Dog  :  for  the  motion  of  the  Heart 
fiem  cl  very  little  chang'd  after  above  an  hours  time  from 
the  fir f  difplaying  the  Thorax  3  though  we  found  ?  that 
upon  removing  the  Bellows ,  the  Lungs  would  prefently 
grow  flail  id,  and  the  Heart  begin  to  have  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  3  but  upon  removing  the  motion  of  the  Bellows 3  the 
Heart  recovered  its  former  motion 5  and  the  Convuljions 
ceafed.  Though  I  made  a  Ligature  upon  all  the  great  Vef 
fils  that  went  into  the  lower  parts  of  its  Body ,  I  could 
not  find  any  alteration  in  thepulfe  of  the  Heart  3  the  cir¬ 
culation ft  feemsfeingperform  dfbme  other  way  J  con1  d 
not  perceive  any  thing  dijtin&ly  3  whether  the  Air  did 
unite  and  mix  with  the  Blood  3  nor  did  in  the  leaf  per¬ 
ceive  the  Heart  to  fwell upon  the  extenjion  of  the  Lungs  : 
nor  did  the  Lungs  feem  to  fwell  upon  the  contraction  of 
the  Heart, 


Jy1 
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EXPERIMENTS 

Of  the  Recoiling  of 

GUNS 

By  the  Lord  BROV  NCKER, 

WHen  I  was  commanded  by  this  Society  .  to  make  p;*  , 
fome  Experiments  of  the  Recoiling  of  Guns: 

In  order  to  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  thereof ,  I  caufed 
this  Engine  that  lyes  here  before  you  to  be  prepared \  and 
with  it  (  ajjified  by  fome  of  the  mofi  eminent  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  )  I  had  divers  ffots  made  in  the  Court  of  this 
Co ll edge ,  near  the  length  thereof  from  the  marl^ ,  with  a 
full  charge  (  about  a  fourpenny  weight )  of  Powder  % 

But  without  any  other  fuccefs ,  then  that  there  was  no- 
thing  Regular  in  that  way 3  which  was  by  laying  it  upon  a 
heavy  table  5  unto  which  it  was  fometimes  fafnedwith 
Bo  ews  at  all  the  four  places  R5  L3  fometimes  on¬ 
ly  at  R  or  L,  having  wheels  affixed  at  L  and  V  or  R  and 
B3  that  it  might  the  more  eafly  recoil ’ 

-  I  his  uncertainty  I  did  then  conceive  might  ar  if  from 
one  or  more  of  thefe  three  caufe s 3  viz. 

I.  The  violent-trembling  motion  of  the  Gun ,  whence 
the  Bullet  might  caff  ally  receive  fome  lateral  impulf 
from  the  nofe  of  the  peece  at  the  parting  from  it. 

2 .  The  yielding  of  the  Table  which  was  fenfible . 

3.  The  difficulty  of  aiming  well  by  the  Sight  and  But- 
ton  Jo  far  Jrom  the  Mark. 

G  g 


Therefore 
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Therefore  to  avoid  all  thefe,  the  Experiments  I  cans 'd 
to  he  made  before  you  in  the  Gallery  of  this  Colledgejou 
may  he  pleafedto  remember  mere  performed,  firfi,  taking 
only  eight  grains  of  Powder  for  the  charge.  Secondly, lay¬ 
ing  the  Engine  upon  the  floor,  and  thirdly,  aiming  by  a 
thread  at  M , a  mark  about  an  Inch  an d\ from  the  month 
of  the  Gun  ( the  edge  of  a  kgiife  being  put  for  the  mark 
the  better  to  difeern  the  line  that  masfhotin )  and  they., 
thus  fuccccded. 

IP  hen  the  piece  was  faflned  to  the  floor  both  at  Iv  and , 

L  ,the  Bullet  then  did  Jo  fully,  hit  the  mark,  that  it  mas 
divided  by  it  into  tmo  parts,  mhoje  difference  in  weight 
mas  lefs  than  ten  grains  {about  the  thirty  third  part  of 
the  whole  Bullet  )  although  the  lejjer part  mas  a  little  hoh 
lorn,  and  that  from  mhich  the  neef  of  Lead  mas  a  little 
too  clofe  pared  off:  But  when  kindred  from  Recoiling 
only  at  R,  the  Bullet  mifi  the  mark  tomards  L  or  A,  for 
the  whole  Bullet,  lefs  than  tmo  grains  excepted,  went  on 
that  fide  :  And  in  like  manner  when  kindred  from  Re¬ 
coiling  at- L, the  Bullet  mifl  the  mark  tomards  R  or  B,  the  ■ 
whole  Bullet ,  lefs  than  tmo  gr ains  excepted,  palfing  the 
knife  on  that  flde  thereof. 

I  had  the  honour  to  make  other  Experiments  with  the 
fame  Engine, lately  at  White-Hall  before  his  Aiajefly  and 
his  Highnefs  Royal  within  the  Tilt-y  ard  Gallery  ,  where 
there  is  the  hearth  of  a  Chimney  raifed  a  little  above  the  - 
floor, about  the  difiance  of  thirteen  feet  from  the  eppofite 
'wall,  againfl  mhich  Icaufed  a  Plank t0  beplaced,  and  the 
Engine  lo  be  laid firfi  againfl  the  middle  of  the  Hearth, 
that  it  might  not  recoil  at  all,  and  that  part  of  the  board 
to  be  mar kgd  againfl  which  ‘tmas  levelled ,  known  by  a  ? 
line  fir  etched  from  the  Breech  of  the  Peece  unto  the 
Board, directly  over  the  fight  and  button,  and  the  fire  be- 
inggiven  (the  charge  beingbut-  eight  grains  of  Powders 
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sis  before  )  the  Bullet  did  fully  hit  the  mark .  Secondly , 
the  Veece  (< charged  and  levelled  in  the  fame  manner)was 
laid  at  the  end  of  the  Hearth  next  the  Park fi  that  ve¬ 
ry  little  of  the  corner  R  refied  again fl  it  ?  and  then  the 
Bullet  mi  fid  the  mark L  about  an  mch  and  a  quarter  to¬ 
wards  the  Farl^  or  A.  7 he  like  being  done  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Hearth  ?  the  Bullet  then  mifsd  the  mark,  as 
much  the  other  way  5  and  afterwards  with  double  that 
charge  fomething  more 0  as  before, I  had  found  it  lefs  with 
a  fm all er  charge. 

'Since  thbs(  at  firfi  defgning  only  to  experiment  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  dijlances  that  the  bullet  is  carried  wide  of  the 
niark^wtth  different  charges  of  Powder  )  Imadcthefe 
Experiments  following. 

In  the  firftColume  whereof  you  have  the  corner  jlopt 
from  recoiling. 

In  the  fecond  the  grains  of  Powder  with  which  the 
Veece  was  charged. 

In  the  third  the  dijlance  the  Bullet  was  ffot  wide  from 
the  mark^  in  inches ,  tenths 5  and  parts  of  tenths. 

In  the  fourth  the  fide  on  which  the  Bullet  was  car¬ 
ried. 

In  the  lafl  the  diflance  of  the  mark  from  the  mu^ffe 
of  the  Cun  in  feet. 
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B 

1 6 

D. 

L 

16 

1.7  » 

R 

1 6 

1. 5 1 

R 

t2 

t.  5  J 

L 

[2 

i*7  * 

L 

8 

1.  6  i 

R 

8 

T.  1 

R 

4 

I.  O  i 

L 

4 

I.li 

L 

H 

1.1  \ 

L 

32 

0. 6 

L 

40  j 

0, 1  2 

L 

48 

0.4 1 

R 

20 

i.©i 

R 

20 

✓ 

i.  4 

R 

64  i 

0.7  £ 

L 

641 

°*9  i 

L 

96 

I.  I 

R 

96 

0.7 

?R 

96 

c.8 

L 

96 

i-3 

L 

96 

135 

R 

12 

O.3  i 

R 

[2 

*•  3 

L 

12 

0.6  4 

L 

1 2 

1.0  J 

L 

12 

1.2  i 

L 

12 

1-4  » 
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Whence  you  may  he  pleafid  to  ohferve  : 

Firfifhat  the  recoil  of  the  Peece  being  kindred  only  at 
R  or  L3  whatjbever  he  the  charge  of  the  Powder  3  the 
Bullet  fill  nujjes  the  marf^  placed  at*  the  mouth  of  the 
Gun 3  on  the  fame  fde  that  the  recoil  is  made . 

Secondly -5  7  hat  about  twelve  grains  of  Powder  foots 
widefi  from  the  wari \  at  all  difances  above  mentioned 
on  the  fame fide  that  the  Recoil  is  made. 

Thirdly  (That  above  forty  eight  grains  of  Powder  foots 
wide  from  the  mark, i  5  placed  at  nine  foot  from  the  muz- 
zle  of  the  Peece 3  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that  on  which  the 
recoil  is  made . 

The  caufe  of  the  firfi  I  cannot  doubt  to  be  the  recoil  of 
the  Peece  (from  the  force  of  the  Powder)  before  the 
Bullet  be  parted  from  it. 

The  fecond  is 3  as  1  conceive^  becaufe  with  lefs  than 
twelve  grains  the  Peece  ceafeth  to  recoil  before  the  Bullet 
be  parted from  it.  And  with  more  than  twelve  grains  the 
Bullet  is  parted  from  the  Peece  before  it  hath  recoiled  fo 
far  :  A  greater  power  not  '  moving  a  greater  weight 
fmift  er  (horizontally  Jin  the  fame  proportion  that  it  doth 
the  lefer. 

And  for  the  third  I  have  this  to  offer  5  viz  Becaufe 
the  mouth  of  the.  Gun  is  moving  fidewards  whilfi  the 
Bullet  is  going  out  ^  therefore  the  mouth  of  the  Peece 
mufi  be  contiguous  (fat  leaf)  unto  the  Bullet  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide  to  that  on  which  the  Peece  recoils 5  fome  time 
after  the feparation  made  on  the.  other  fidcyand  therefore 
thelafi  iyspulfe  of  the  Bullet  from  the  force  of  the  Powder 
is  on  that  fide  the  Peece  recoils yvhtref ore  the  Bullet  mu ji 
necejjarily  crofis  the  Axis  of  the  Peece  ^  and  that  with  a 
greater  or  lejjer  Angle  3  according  to  the, force  of  the  Pow¬ 
der j  &whcn  this  Angle  therefore  is  greater  than  the  An-, 
gle  of  recoil  then  mufi  the  Axis  of  that  Cylinder  in  which 
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the  Build  moves  crofs  the  Axis  of  the  mark*  beyond 
which  interjection  the  mark^  being placedjhe  Bullet  muji 
be  carried  neceflarily  wide  of  the  markon  the  contrary 
fide  to  the  recoil  oj  the  Peece. 


Let  a  d— a. 

and  d  c  =r. 

and  therefore  a  b=r— - 
/  *  2 
v  :  r.  .a 

Therefore  a  b.  ad::  r— 
// :  r*..a*  a: :  u  x  fx 


being  any  given  quan- 
Uty) 

Wherefore  a=x  r—  x  v  : 


and  x  / :  rl  a2  :~x  r 
—a. 


Therefore  x*i!,-X2a2..x2r*.. 
2xra  +  a\ 

therefore  2  x  r  a  =  x* 
a*  +  a*. 


guod  &c. 


2  X  t 


X  4 


I 


a 


f  e  k—  fl  p—  ph  m 
=  the  Angle  of  Recoile 
phn  the  Angle  of  Reflexi¬ 
on  made  at  the  parting  of 
the  Bullet  from  the  Peece. 
When  phn^phm(mh 
being  alwayes  parallel  to 
f  g  3  then  mufi  h  n  enter - 
fed  f  gif  continued . 


Some  other  Experiments  I  have  alfo  made  with  ano¬ 
ther  Teece  C  about  the  fame  length  fint  of  a  bore  neer  two 
tenths  of  an  inch  lefs)  and  ordered  in  the  fame  manner  , 
and  do  find  5  that  with  a  fmall  charge  the  Bullet  is  fbot 
( thence  tod)  wide  of  the  mark L  on  the  fame  fide  on  which 
the  Recoil  is  made  ?  and  with  a  full  charge  r&iue  the  con - 
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Icaufcd  bejides  two  Pifiol  barrels  of  about  five  inches  pig;  3. 
long  to  be  placed  upon  Carriages  with  four  Wheels  3  and 
loaded  withleadyhat  they  might  not  overturn  when  difi 
charge  d^and  both  of  equal  weighty  and  an  Iron  Cylinder 
of  the  length  of  both  their  bores  ^and  of  the  fame  diameter 
with  a  piece  of  Lead  of  weight  equal  to  it.  So  that  the 
piece  of  Lead  affixed  to  either  of  theje  Guns  (  which  of 
them  I  fhould  pledfe  to  charge )  might  equally  poife  the 
other  with  the  Iron  Cylinder.  And  thus  indifferently 
charging  either  with  eight  grains  more  or  l efs  of  Powder^ 
and  putting  the  Iron  Cylinder  home  into  both ?  the  piece 
of  Lead  being  affixed  to  that  which  held  the  Powder -yand 
then  both  fo  fet  upon  the  fioor  and  the  Powder  fired 5  I 
could  not  thereby  dife over y  that  the  charged  PeecCj  or  the 
other :  either  of  them 0  did  certainly  recoil  more  or  IcJ ? 
than  the  other 5  they  rather  feemed  f  ill  to  be  equal. 

Thefefew  Experiments  I  have  made  fince  3  the  Barrel 
being  firfi  cut  at  the  muzzle  5  parallel  to  -  a  vertical  plain 
faffing  the  line  C  D. 
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i  The  HIS  TORT  of  the 

Befides  thefe*  there  is  another  that  I  (hall  mention* 
and  that  is  the  Experiment  it  (elf*  or  the  Double- 
Bottom  d^Ship*  invented  by  William  Petty :  of  this 
I  will  venture  to  add  a  few  words*  and  I  think  I  may 
do  it*  without  tranfgreflingthat  Rule  I  had  fix’d  to 
my  felf*  of  not  enlarging  on  thepraifeof  particular 
Names*or  Defigns.  Eorhnce  th e  Experiment  it  felf 
is  loll*!  hope  I  may  fecurely  fpeak  of  its  advantages : 
.feeing  men  are  wont  out  of  common  humanity  to  al- 

*  low  the  commendations  of  dead  Men*  1  truftlmay 
commend  a  ivreckjd  ship *  without  any  fear  of  the  en- 

•*  vy  that  may  thence  arife  to  the  Author.  In  brief  there¬ 
fore  I  will  fay  thisofit*  that  it  was  themoft- confide- 
rable  Experiment  *  that  has  been  made  in  this  Age  of 
Experiments  :  if  either  we  regard  the  great  charge  of 
the  work  *  or  the  wonderful  change  it  was  likely  to 
‘  make  in  Navigation *  or  the  great  fuccefs_,  to  which  this 
firft  Attempt  was  arriv’d.  Though  it  was  at  fuff  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  doubts*  and  Objections  of  moft  <?£<*- 
men  of  our  Nat  ion  *  yet  it  foon  confuted  them  by  Ex¬ 
perience.  It  appear’d  very  much  to  excel  all  other 
forms  of  shipsyin  fay  ling*  in  carriage*  in  fecurity*  and 
many  other  fuch  benefits.  Its  firft  Voyage  it  perform’d 
with  admirable Jiviftnefs.  And  though  it  milcarried 
after  its  return  *  yet  it  was  deftroyed  by  a  common 
fate.and  by  fuch  a  dreadful  tempefi *  as  overwhelm’d  a 
great  Fleet  the  fame  night:  fo  that  the  Antient  Fa- 

*  bricks  of  ships  have  noreafon  to  triumph  over  that 
new  Model)  when  of  threefcoreand  ten  fail  that  were 
in  the  lame  Storm *  there  was  not  one  efcap’d  to  bring 
theNews. 

In  a  word  *  though  this  Invention  fucceeded  not* 
while  it  wras  only  fupported  by  private  Purjes  :  it  will 
undoubtedly  produce  great  effeCts  *  if  ever  it  (hall 

be 
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be  retreiv’d  upon  the  public 4  Stacks  of  a  Nation  : 
which  will  be  able  to  fuftain  the  firft  hazards ,  and 
lofles  that  muft  be  allow'd  to  happen  in  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  all  extraordinary  Trials . 

To  their  Experiments  I  will  fubjoin  their  Observa¬ 
tions  ,  which  differ  but  in  name  from  the  other,  the 
fame  fidelity,  and  truth  being  regarded  in  collecting 
them  both. 

Obfervations  of  the  fix'd  Stars  for  the  perfecting  of 
Afronomy, by  the  help  of  Telefcopes  :  of  the  Comets  in 
1665,  and  1.666.  which  were  made  both  in  London, 
and  elfewhere-5  and  particularly  of  the  fir  ft  Comet , 
for  above  a  month  after,  it  difappear’d  to  the  naked 
eye, and  became  Stationary,  and  Retrograde. 

Obfervations  about  Saturn ,  of  the  proportion,  and 
petition  of  its  Ring ,  of  the  Motion  and  Orbit  of  its 
Lunate, of  the  fhadow  of  th eRing  on  the  Body ,  and  of 
the  Body  on  the  Ring  \  and  of  its  Vhafes ,  &c\  of  Ju- 
piters  Belts,  and  of  itsfpots,  and  verticity  about  its 
Axis ,  of  its  ecYisfirngits  Satellites,  and  being  eclips'd 
by  them  $  of  the  Orbs,  Inclinations,  Motions,  &c.  of 
th z  Satellites  ,  together  with  Tables ,  and  Ephemerides 
of  their  motions. 

Obfervations  of  the  Spots  about  the  Body  of  Mars, 
and  of  its  whirling  motion  about  its  Center :  of  fe- 
veraLEclipfes  of  the  and  Moon ,  and  fome  of  them 
as  were  not  taken  notice  of,  by  Afironomers  ,  or  Ta¬ 
bles  commonly  us’d :  of  the  Spots  in  the  Moon  ,  and 
of  the  feveral  appearances  in  the  Phafes  of  it :  of  the 
Moon  at  the  fame  time,  by  Correspondents  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  World,towards  the  finding  her  Parallax., 
and  diftance. 

Obfervations  of  the  Eliptical  and  waved  Figures 

H  h  of 
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of  the  Vianet  ary  Bodies^  neerthe  Horizon  i) rom  the  re- 
iraftion  of  the  Hemijphere  :  of  the  effedfs  of  Light - 
ning  :  of  the  various  prellure  of  the  Atmofphere ,  by  a 
Wheel-barometer  for  feveral  years, and  of  its  ufefulnefe 
for  predi&ing  the  changes  of  Weather. 

Obfervations  on  frozen  Beer  :  on  the  Figures  of 
Snow.  frozen  Water ,  Vrine  congeal’d  .•  on  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  Mercury  at  a  great  height :  on  Mines ,  and  Mi¬ 
nerals :  on  the  Concretions  of  Wcod^  riant  s^  shells. , 
and  feveral  Animal  Subftances :  on  the  effefts  of 
Earthquakes,  Fiery  Eruptions,  and  Inundations :  on 
Lakes,  Mountains,  Damps,  fubterraneous  Fires  :  on 
Tides,  Currents,  and  the  Depth  of  the  Sea. 

Obfervations  of  the  liming  of  Ground ,  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Bodies  of  sheeps  but  fpoiling  their  Wool  : 
of  feveral  wayes  for  preventing  fmutty  Corn :  of  the 
importance  of  changing  Seed' corn:  of  the  alteration 
of  the  Horns  of  Sheep,  and  other  Cattel ,  by  the  change 
of  Pafture:  of  the  Pores  andValies  in  Wood :  the 
Anatomy  of  Trees  :  of  the  fenfitive  ,  and  humble 
flant . 

Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality:  on  ,the 
leaves  of  Sage  :  on  fmall  living  Flies  in  the  Powder  of 
Cantharides :  of  Infe&s  bred  in  Dew:  of  Virginian 
Silk-Bottoms:  of  the  Parts,  and  Anatomy  of  Fifes  : 
of  the  Teeth  of  Lupus  Marinusyhat  they  are  the  fame 
thing  with  the  Toadfones  fet  in  Rings  :  of  the  Re- 
fpiration  of  Fijhes  :  of  Bernades  :  of  the  calcin’d 
Powder  of  Toads  :  of  an  Outlandifh  Deer-shjn ,  and 
hair :  of  the  Parts  of  Vipers  :  of  Stones  taken  out  of 
the  Heart  of  a  Man :  of  young  Vipers  ,  that  they  do 
not  eat  holes  through  their  old  ones  Bellies,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  affirm'd. 

For  Examples  of  this  Head ,  I  will  only  refer  my 
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Reader  to  thofe  which  Mr.  Graunt  has  publiflfd  on 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  5  wherein  the  Author  has  (hewn, 
that  themeanedandmod  trivial  matters  maybe  fo 
cultivated.as  to  bear  excellent  Fruit, when  they  come 
under  the  management  of  an  accurate,  and  prudent 
Ohferver  :  For  from  thofe  Vapors ,  which  went  about 
lo  many  years  5  through  every  Tradesmans  hands., 
without  any  manner  of  profit  ,  except  only  to  the 
Clerks  that  colleded  them,  he  has  deduc’d  many 
true  Conclufions,  concerning  the  graved:,  and  molt 

weighty  Parts  of  Civil  Government  ,  and  humane  Na¬ 
ture. 

As  I  am  now  paffing  away  from  their  Experiments.  §.  XXXV 
and  Obfervaticns^  which  have  been  their  proper,  and  AnObjeClion 
principal  work :  there  comes  before  me  an  Objection 3  <tn[were<l 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded  j  becaufeit  is  rais’d  C€nC€r^l 
by  the  Experimenters  themlelves.  For  it  is  their  com-  t^e  Uncer\ 
mon  complaint,  that  there  is  a  great  nicety ,  and  con - 
tingency ,  in  the  making  of  many  Experiments  :  that  ^ T 
their  luccefs  is  very  often  various,  and  incondant,  not 
only  in  the  hands  of  dijferent ,  but  even  of  the  fame 
Triers.  From  hence  they  fugged  their  fears,  that 
this  continuance  of  Experimenters  ,of  which  w7e  talk  fb 
much,  will  not  prove  (b  advantageous ,  though  they 
(hall  be  all  equally  cautious  in  obferving ,  and  faithful 
in  recording  their  Difcoveries :  becaufeit  is  probable, 
that  the  Trials  of  Future  Ages  will  not  agree  with 
thofe  of  theprefent,  but  frequently  thwart,  and  con¬ 
tradict  them. 

The  Objection  is  drong,  and  material  5  and  I  am  fo 
far  from  diminifhing  the  weight  of  it ,  that  I  am  ra¬ 
ther  willing  to  add  more  to  it.  I  confels  many  Expe¬ 
riments  are  obnoxious  to  failing  5  either  by  reafonof 
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fome  circum(lancest  which  are  fcarce  difcernaftle,  till 
the  work  be  over:  or  from  the  diverfityof  Materi - 
als ,  whereof  fome  may  be  genuine,  fome  Jophijlkated, 
feme  fmple, fome  mix’d, fome  frefif ome  may  have  loft 
their  virtue.  And  this  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in  Chy- 
mical  Operations ,  wherein  if  the  diflol  vents  be  ill  pre¬ 
par’d^!' the  Spirits  be  too  much, or  too  little  purify'd, 
if  there  be  the  leaft  alteration,  in  the  degree  of  Fire ,■ 
the  quantity  of  Matter,  or  by  the  negligence  of  thofe 
that  attend  it ,  the  whole  courfe  will  be  overthrown, 

or  chang’d  from  its  firft  pur  pofe. . 

But  what  is  now  to  be  concluded  from  hence  k 
fhall  this  inf  ability  yoai.  Cafualty  of  Experiments, deter 
us  from  labouring  in  them  at  all?  or  fhould  it  not 
rather  excite  us  to  be  more  curious  and  watchfulin 
their  procefs}  It  is  to  be  allow’d  that  luch  tinder  ta¬ 
kings  are  wonderfully  hazardous  and  difficulty  why 
elfe  does  the  Royal  Society .  indeavour  to  preferve 
them  from  degenerating  ,  by  fo  many  forewarnings ■ 
and  rules,  and  a  Method  fo  fevere  ?  It  is  granted,  that 
their  event  is  often  uncertain  ,  and  not  anfwerable  to 
our  expe&ations.  But  that  only  ought  to  admonifb 
us,  of  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  a  jealous,  and 
exabt  Inquiry.  If  the  uncertainty  proceeded  from  a 
conftant irregularity  of  Nature,wc  had  reafon  then  to 
defpair :  but  feeing  it  for  the  moft  part  arifes  only 
from  fome  defeat  or  change  in  our  progrefs,we  fhould 
thence  learn,  firft  to  correft  our  own  mifearriages, 
before  we  ceafe  to  hope  for  the  faecefs. 

Let  then  the  Experiment  be  often  renew’d.  If  the 
fame  kinds, and  proportions  of  Ingredients  be  us’d, and 
the  fame  circumftances  be  punctually  obferv’d,  the 
efflett  without  all  queftion  will  be  the  fame.  If  fome 
little  valuation  of  any  of  thefe,  has  made  any  altera- 
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tion5a  Judicious,  and  well  pra&is’d  Trier  willfbon  be 
able  to  difcern  the  caufe  of  it  5  and  to  reftifie  it, upon 
the  next  repetition.  If  the  difference  of  time,  or 
place^or  matter ,or  Infirm/tents,  will  not  fuffer  the  pro- 
dud  to  be  juft  the  fame  in  all  points :  yet  fomething 
elfe  willrefult,  that  may  prove  perhaps  as  beneficial. 
If  we  cannot  alwayes  arrive  at  the  main  end  of  our 
Labours  ,  fome  lefs  unlought  Curiofities  will  arife*  If 
we  cannot  obtain  that  which  ihall  be  ufeful  for  pra¬ 
ctice,  there  may  fbmething  appear  that  may  in^ 
ftrud. 

It  is  ftrange  that  we  are  not  able  to  inculcate  into 
the  minds  of  many  men  ,  the  neceflity  of  that  difiin- 
Bion  of  my  Lord  Bacons ,  that  there  ought  to  be  Ex¬ 
periments  of  Lights  as  well  as  of  Fruit.  It  is  their  ufu- 
al  word,  Whatfolidgood  will  come  from  thence /  They* 
areindeedto  be  commended  for  being  fo  fevere  Ex- 
a&ors of  goodnefs.  And  it  were  to  be  wifh’d,  that' 
they  would  not  only  exereife  this  vigour,  about  Expe¬ 
riments  ^D\xt  on  their  own  lives, and  aBions  :  that  they 
would  ftill  queftion  with  themfelves ,  in  all  that  they 
do  y  what  folid  good  will  come  from  thence?  But 
they  are  to  know,  that  in  fo  large,  and  fo  various  an 
Art  as  this  of  Experiments ,  thereare  many  degrees  of 
ufefulnefs :  fome  may  ferve  for  real,  and  plain  benefit, 
without  much  delight:,  fome  for  teaching  without 
apparent  profit  :■  fome  for  light  now,  and  tor  uje  here¬ 
after,  fome  only  for  ornament  ,and  curiofitji .  If  they 
will  perfift  in  contemning  all  Experiments  ,  except 
thofe  which  bring  with  them  immediate^;#,  and  a 
prefent  harveft:  they  may  as  well  cavil  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  ,  that  he  has  not  made  all  the  feafons 
of  the  year,  to  be  times  of  mowing ,  reaping ,  and  vin¬ 
tage. 
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§  XXXVI. 

The  In  fir  h- 
ments  they 
have  invent¬ 
ed. 


'  OF  the  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  Injiruments, 
with  which  this  Age  abounds*  for  their  help  in  Philo - 
fiphical  matters ,  I  have  already  difeourfed  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Part.  I  will  now  goon  to  mention  thofe  new 
ones*  which  they  themfelves,  or  fome  of  their  Mem¬ 
bers.  have  either  invented ,  or  advanc'd,  for  the  cafe, 
ftrength*  and  direction  of  their  fenfes,  in  the  motions 
of  Nature ,  and  Art :  of  this  kind  are  thele  that  fol¬ 
low. 

An  Injirument  for  finding  a  fecond  of  Time  by 
the  Sun  :  another  for  finding  the  Celedial  Refracti¬ 
ons. 

Three  feveral  Quadrants  made  after  three  new 
contrivances*  which  though  they  are  not  above  eigh¬ 
teen  Inches  in  Diameter*and  fo  are  manageable  in  any 
Window*  or  Turret*  are  yet  far  more  exaCt,  than  the 
bed:*  that  have  been  hitherto  us’d,  for  Agronomical 
Obfervations *  or  taking  Angles  at  Land. 

A  new  Injirument  for  taking  Angles  by  reflection  5 
by  which  means  the  Eye  at  the  lame  time  fees  the  two 
ObjeCts*  both  as  touching  in  the  fame  point*  though 
diftant  almoft  to  a  Semicircle  :  which  is  of  great  ufe 
for  making  exaCt  Obfervations  at  Sea. 

A  new  kind  of  Bad^jiajj  for  taking  the  Suns  alti¬ 
tude  by  the  Shadow*  and  Horizon:  which  is  fo  con¬ 
triv'd*  that  though  the  fhadow  be  at  three  foot  di- 
dance,or  as  much  more  as  is  defir’d*yet  there  fball  not 
<  be  the  lead  Penumbra  :  and  the  Shadow  may  be  eafi- 
!y  diftinguifh’d  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  minute. 

A  Hoop  of  all  the  fix’d  Stars  in  the  Zodiac  *  for  the 
fpeedy  finding  the  Pofition  of  the  Ecliptic  5  and  for 
knowing  the  extent  of  the  Conjlellations . 

A  Copernican  Sphere ,  reprefenting  the  whirling 

Motion 
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Motion  of  the  Sun ,  and  the  Motion  of  the  feveial 
Planets. 

A  great  many  newwayesof  making  Injlruments , 
for  keeping  time  very  exactly,  both  with  Pendulums^ 
and  without  them :  whereby  the  intervals  of  time 
may  be  meafur’d  both  on  the  Land,  and  Sea. 

A  univerfal  Standard,  or  meafure  of  Magnitudes , 
by  the  help  of  a  Pendulum ,  never  before  attempt¬ 
ed. 

Anew  kind  of  Pendulum  Clocks,  wherein  the  Pen- 
dnlum  moves  circularly  ,  going  with  the  mo  ft  fimple, 
and  natural  motion,moving  very  equally, and  making 
no  kind  of  noife. 

A  Pendulum  Clocks  (hewing  the  equation  of  Time. 

Three  new  wayesof  Pendulums  {ox  Clocks,  and  fe- 
veral  wayes  of  applying  the  motion  of  the  Watch- 
work  to  them. 

Several  new  kinds  of  Pendulum  Watches  for  the 
Pocket,  wherein  the  motion  is  regulated,  by  Springs, 
or  Weights,  or  Loadftones,  or  Flies  moving  very  ex¬ 
actly  regular. 

Several  forts  of*  Injlruments  for  compreffing  ,  and 
rarefying  the  Air:  A  Wheel-Barometer ,  and  other 
Injlruments  for  finding  the  preflure  of  the  Air,  and 
ferving  to  predict  the  changes  of  the  Weather. 

A  new  kind  of  Scales,  for  examining  the  gravity  of 
Bodies  in  all  places :  to  fee  whether  the  attraction  of 
the  Earth ,  be  not  greater  in  fome  parts  of  the  Earth, 
than  in  others,  and  whether  it  do  not  decreafe,  at 
farther  diftances  from  the  furface  of  the  Earth ,  either 

upwards  into  the  Air ,  or  downwards  under  the 

Earth . 

A  very  exa&  pair  of  Scales, { or  trying  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Magnetic al  Experiments. 
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Several  very  accurate  Beams,  for  trying  many  Sta¬ 
tical  Experiments,  and  for  finding  the  moft  exaft  gra¬ 
vity  of  feveral  kinds  of  Bodies. 

A  great  number  of  Magn  eti  cal  Instruments *  for  ma¬ 
king  Experiments  about  Loadjlones . 

Several  new  kinds  of  Levels  for  finding  the  true 
Horizon*  where*  by  one  of  not  above  a  foot  length, 
the  Horizontal  line  may  be  found*  without  the  error 
of  many  fcconds. 

,  A  new  kind  of  Augar  for  boring  the  ground  *  and 
fetching  up  whatever  it  meets  within  the  right  or¬ 
der. 

A  new  Injlrument  for  fetching  up  any  Subftance 
from  the  bottom  of  theSea*whether  Sand*Shels*Clay5 
Stones^  Minerals*  Metals. 

A  new  Bucket  for  examining  and  fetching  up  what¬ 
ever  Water  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea, 
or  at  any  depth*  and  for  bringing  it  up  without  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  other  Water  of  the  -S^through  which  it 
pailes. 

T wo  new  wayes  of.  founding  the  depth  of  the  Sea 
without  a  Line*  for  examining  the  greateft  depth  of 
the  Ocean,  in  thofe  parts  of  it,  that  are  moft  remote 
from  the  Land. 

Several  Inflruments  for  finding  the  velocity  of 
fwimming  Bodies  of  feveral  Figures*  and  mov’d  with 
divers  ftrengths:and  for  trying  what  Figures  areleaft 
apt  to  be  overturn’d  *  in  order  to  the  making  a  true 
iheory ,  of  the  Forms  of  Ships ,  and  Boats  for  all 
ufo. 

An  Inflruwent  of  great  height*with  Glafs- windows 
on  the  lides.to  be  fill'd  with  Water*for  examining  the 
velocity  of  Bodies  of  feveral  Subftances?  Figures  and 
Magnitudes*  by  their  defeent. 

An 
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An  Instrument  for  meafuring,  and  dividing  the  time 
of  their  Defcent,  to  the  accuratenefs  of  two,  or  three 
thirds  of  timeserving  a]fo  for  examining  the  fry  i ft n eft 
of  Bodies  defending  through  the  Air,  and  of  Bodies 
(hot  by  a  Gun,  cr  Bow. 

A  Bell  for  diving  under  water  to  a  great  depth, 
wherein  a  man  has  continued  at  a  eonfiderable  depth 
under  water,  for  half  an  hour ,  without  the  lead  in¬ 
convenience. 

Another  Instrument  fora  Diver ,  wherein  he  may 
continue  long  under  water,  and  may  walk  to  and  fro, 
and  make  ufe  of  his  ftrength,nnd  limbs,  almoft  as  free¬ 
ly  as  in  the  Air. 

A  new  fort  of  Spectacles,  whereby  a  Diver  may  fee 
any  thing  diftin&ly  under  Water. 

A  new  way  of  conveighing  the  Air  under  Water, 
to  any  Depth,  for  the  ufe  of  Divers . 

An  Injirument  for  meafuring  the  fwiftnels,  and 
ftrength  of  the  Wind. 

An  Injirument  for  the  railing  a  continual  ftream  of 
Water  Joy  turning  round  a  moveable  valve,  within  the 
hollow  of  a  clofe  Cylindrical  Barrel. 

Several  kinds  of  Thermometers  for  difeovering  the 
heat,  and  cold  of  the  Air, or  any  other  Liquors  :  a 
Thermometer  for  examining  all  the  degrees  of  heat  in 
Flames,and  Fires,  made  of  feveral  Subftances  3  as  al- 
fo  the  degrees  of  heat  requifite  to  melt  Soder,  Lead, 
Tin,  Silver,  Braft,  Iron,  Copper,  Gold. 

A  Standard  tor  Cold  feveral  wayes. 

An  Injlrument  for  planting  of  Corn. 

Four  feveral  forts  of  Hygrofcopes  made  with  feveral 
Subftances,  for  difeovering  the  drowth,  and  moifture 
of  the  Air. 

Several  kinds  of  ways  to  examine  the  gocdnds,and 
badnefs  of  Waters.  I  i  Se- 
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Several  Engines  {ox  finding,  and  determining  the- 
force  of  Gunpowder,  by  Weights,  Springs,  Sliding, 

&c.. 

An  Injlrument  for  receiving,  and  preferving  the* 
force  of  Gnn-po wder,  fo  as  to  make  it  applicable,  tor 
the  performing  of  any  motion  defir’d. 

Several  Injlruments  for  examining  the  recoiling, 
true  carriage ,  and  divers  other  proprieties  of 
Guns. 

Several  kinds  o{  Otocoujlicons ,ox  Injlruments  to  im* 
prove  thefenfe  of  hearing. 

Several  Models  of  Chariots ,  and  other  Injlrument sy 

for  Progreflive  Motion. 

A  Chariot-way  wafer ,  meafuring  exactly  the  length 
of  the  way  of  the  Chariot ,  ox  Coach  to  which  it  isap- 
ply’d. 

An  Injlrument  for  making  Screws  with  great  di- 
Ipateh. 

A  way  of  preterving  the  moft  exa£t  impreffion  of 
a  Seal,  Medal ,  Sculpture  $  and  that  in  a  Metal  harder 
than  Silver. 

An  Injlrument  for  grinding  Optic  k^glajjes  a  dou¬ 
ble  Tdcfcope :  feveral  excellent  7 elejcopes  of  divers 
lengths,  of  fix,  twelve,  twenty  eight,  thirty  fix,  fixty 
foot  long,  with  a  convenient  Apparatus  for  the  mana¬ 
ging  of  them:  and  feveral  contrivances  in  them  for 
meafuring  the  Diameters,and  parts  of  the  Vianet s,  and 
for  finding  the  true  pofition,  and  diftance  of  the  (mail 
fix’d  Stars ,  and  Satellites . 

Towards  the  exattnefs  of  all  manner  of  thefe  Op - 
tickcglajjes ,  the  Eng'ifl )  have  got  a  great  advantage  of 
late  years, by  the  Art  of  making  Glafs ,  finer,and  more 
ferviceable  for  Microjcopes , and  Telejcopes ,  than  that  of 
Venice.  This  Invention  was  brought  into  our  Conn* 
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try,and  practis'd  here, by  the  care, and  expenceofthe 
Duke  of  Buckingham $  whom  the  Author  of  thefe 
Papers  ought  to  mention  with  all  honour  3  both  for 
his  Skill  and  Zeal  in  advancing  fuch  Experimental  Stu¬ 
dies  of  which  I  am  writing:  and  alfo  becaufe  it  has 
been  by  the  favour  of  fogreata  Patron ,  that  1  have 
injoy  d  the  leifure,  and  convenience  of  compofing 
this  Hijiery. 

As  foon  as  they  were  reduc’d  into  a  EixdAjfembly 
one  of  the  Principal  Intentions  they  propos’d  toac 
complifh  3  was  a  General  Collect  ion  of  all  the  Effects 
of  Jrts^nd  the  Common,  opMonflrous  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture.  This  they  at  firft  began  by  the  cafual  Prefents , 
which  either  Strangers 3  or  any  of  their  own  Members 
bellow’d  upon  them.  And  in  fliort  time  it  has  in¬ 
creas’d  fofall,  by  a  contribution  from  all  Parts,  and 
chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Colwal ,  that  they  have 
already  drawn  together  into  one  Room,  the  greateft 
part  ©fall  the  feveral  kinds  of  things,  that  are  fcat- 
ter  d  throughout  the  Univerje.  The  Keeping , 
and  Ranging  of  thefe  into  order ,  is  committed 
to  Mr.  Hook, 5  who  had  ahb  the  honour  of  being 
made  the  firfl  Curator  of  the  Royal  Society  by  elecri- 
on.  This  Repofitory  he  has  begun  to  reduce  under  its 
feveral  heads,  according  to  the  exadl  Method  of  the 
Ranks  of  all  the  Species  of  Nature ,  which  has  been 
compos'd  by  Doftor  Wilkins^nd  will  fhortly  be  pab- 
lifh  d  in  his  “Vniverjal  Language :  A  Work  wherein 
this  excellent  Man  has  undertaken  a  Deftgn ,  that 
very  well  fits  the  temper  of  his  own  Mind  $  for  it 
well  became  him  to  teach  a  Communion  of  Speech  a- 
mongft  all  Philofophers  }  whofe  chief  finely  it  has  al- 
wayes  been ,  to  promote  a  general  agreement,  and 
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correfpondence  amongft  all  Virtuous  and  Wife 
men. 

This  Book^  had  feoner  fcen  the  light  ,  if  part  of  it 
had  not  periili  d  in  the  Fire.  Of  its  u(e  and  accurate 
compofition  there  is  no  man  can  doubt,  that  has  ever 
heard  the  name  of  the  Author  :  of  whom, if  I  had  not 
at  fir  ft  reftrain’d  my  (elf  from  particular  commenda- 
tions,I  might  have  faid  very  much  in  his  praife,  which 
delerves  to  be  known  to  all  the  World,  and  to  be  the 
firft  Experiment  of  his  own  Vniverfal Language. 

Thnr  Li -  Having  well  fucceeded  in  this  their  pur  pole  of  col- 

bra  ]*.  letting  divers  patterns  of  all  Natural,  and  Artificial 
things:  they  have  alfo  (amongft  others)  appointed 
a  Committee^  whofe  chief  employment  fhall  be  to  read 
over  whatever  Book]  have  been  written  on  fuch  fub- 
j'e&s.  By  this  means  they  hope  fpeedily  to  obferve, 
and  di'geft  into  Manuscript  zolumes^  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  try’d,  or  propounded  in  ftich  ftudies.  This  is 
the  only  help  that  an  Experimenter  can  receive  from 
Book]  :  w;hich  he  may  ft.il!  ufe,  as  his  Guides ,  though 
not  as  his  Alajlers .  For  this  end  they  have  begun  a 
Library  confuting  only  of  fuch  Authors ,  as  may  be  fer- 
viceable  to  their  E>efgn.  To  this  there  has  been  late¬ 
ly  made  a  great  Addition  ,  by  the  Munificent  Gift  of 
Mr.  Henry  Eloward  of  Norfolk 0  who  has  beftow  d  on 
the  Society  the  whole  Arundelian  Library  ,  containing 
feveral  hundreds  of  choice  Alanufcripts ,  befidesfoine 
thoufands  of  other  Book]  of  all  kinds.  And  becaule 
many  of  them  belong’d  to  other  Profejjions ,  this  No¬ 
ble  Benefa&or  has  given  them  with  a  free  per  million 
of  changing  them  for  others,  that  fhall  be  more  pro¬ 
per  for  their  tVork^ :  Whereby  they  will  fhortly  be 
able  to  Chew  a  compleat  CoUettim  of  all  that  has  been 
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publifh’d  in  the  Antient,  or  Modem  Tongues,  which 
either  regards  the  produftions  of  Nature^ or  the  effefts 
of  all  Manual  Arts. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  bounty  which  this  Illuftrious 
Perfon  has  conferr’d  on  the  Royal  Society  5  fince  by 
the  firing  of  London  ,  the  firft  place  ol  their  meeting 
has  been  reftor’d  to  its  original  ufc,  and  made  an  Ex¬ 
change  ,  he  has  afforded  them  a  retreat  in  his  own 
houfe^where  they  aflemble  at  this  prefent :  By  which 
favour  he  has  added  a  new  honour  to  the  antient  No - 
bility  of  his  Race:  one  of  his  Ancejlors  had  before 
adorn'd  that  place  with  many  of  the  beft  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Antiquity  :  And  now  by  entertaining  thele 
new  difcoverics  under  his  Roof  ,  his  Family  deferves 
the  double  praife  of  having  cherilh'd  both  the  old* 
and  new  Learning  ^  fo  that  now  methinks  in  Arundel 
houfe^there  is  a  perfect  reprefentation,  what  the  Real 
Philofopby  ought  to  be  :  As  there  we  behold  new  In¬ 
ventions  to  flouri£h  amongft  the  Marbles ,  and  Images 
of  the  Dead :  lo  the  prefent  ^rfx3that  are  now  riling, 

Ihould  not  aim  at  the  deftru&ion  of  thofe  that  are 
paft,  but  be  content  to  thrive  in  their  company. 

.  It  will  not  I  hope  be  expe&ed^that  I  fhould  prefent  ce£^ 
my  Reader  an  Index  of  all  the  feveral  Writings  ^whkh  XXXvllT. 
have  at  any  time  been  pnb'ifh  d  by  the  Members  of  the  Their  Di- 
Royal  Society  1  fliali  omit  thole ,  which  either  were  ftourfes  and, 
printed  before  the  beginning  oi  this  Injlitution ,  or  Theories. 
which  t>  eat  of  matters,  that  have  no  relation  to  their 
Defign.  Only  I  will  fay  in  general,  that  there  is  Icarce 
any  Artyox  Argument ,  which  has  ever  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  humane  Wit,  of  w  hich  I  might  not  produce  la- 
ftances ,  that  fome  Fellows  of  this  Society  have  given 
good  proofs  of  their  labours  in  it:  of  thofe  Difcour- 
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fis,  which  have  been  fince  compos’d  by  Come  of  their 
JBody,  or  read  before  their  weekly  Afiemblies ,  and  dt- 
reftly  concern  the  advancement  of  their  Wor 4,  thefe 
are  the  principal. 

Several  Hypothefes  explaining  the  divers  Fhafes  and 
Motions ,  and  other  Phenomena  of  the  Comets. 

Several  Hypothefes  of  Saturn,  and  its  Satellcs . 

An  Hypothecs  of  the  caufe  of  the  Rugofity  of  the 
Moons  furface. 

An  Hypothecs  of  the  motion  of  the  Moon ,  and  of 
themed  depending  upon  it. . 

An  Hypothecs  of  the  Motion  of  the  Planets ,  and  of 
Circular  Motion  in  general. 

Several  Hypothefes  for  the  /Equation  of  Time. 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  pofiibility  of  the  Retardati¬ 
on  of  Cvlejlial  Motions, and  of  their  going  flower,  and 
flower,  the  longer  they  laft. 

A  Difcourfe  of  making  the  feveral  Vibrations  of  a 
Pendulum  cequal,  by  making  the  weight  of  it  move  in 
a  Cycloid  inftead  of  a  Circle. 

Several  Difiourfes,  and  Hypothefes  about  the  length 
-of  a  Pendulum, for  moving  once  in  a  lecond  of  Time. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  moft  convenient  length  of  a  Pen¬ 
dulum, iot  making  a  Standard  for  a  univerfal  Meafure. 

Several  Agronomical  Difiourfes  of  Mr.  Horrex  re- 
triv’d,and  digefted  for  the  Prefs. 

Z)leg  Beg  tranflated ,  about  the  places  of  the  fix’d 
Stars,  and  feveral  other  Aftronomical  Obfirvations. 

A  Difcourfe  about  the  pofiibility  of  the  change  of 
the  attractive  power  of  the  Earth ,  and  confequently 
of  the  variation  of  the  vibrative  motion  of  Pendu¬ 
lums. 

A  Difcourfe  about  fhort  inclining  Pendulums,  and  of 
other  Pendulums  counterpois’d  above  the  Center  of 

Motion, 
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Motion 3  and  of  others  lying  Horizontal  in  the  manner 
of  a  Beam. 

An  Hypothefts  about  Fire,  and  Flame. 

An  Hypothecs 3  and  diicourfe  of  the  gravity  ,  prefc 
fure^  and  fpring  of  the  Air. 

A  Difcourfe  of  an  Air  Regijler. 

Several  Difcourfes  Mathematical,  and  Philofophi^ 
cal  3  upon  the  Experiment  of  railing  great  weights  by 
the  Breath. 

A  Difcourfe  and  Demonftration  againft  a  propos’d 
Method  of  doubling  the  Cube,  and  of  finding  two 
mean  Proportionals. 

Several  Difcourfes  about  Thermometers,  Hygrofcopes , 
Barofcopes ,  and  other  IVeather-wifers. 

An  Hypot hefts  and  Difcourfe  of  the  Inflection  and 
infle&ive  veins  of  the  Air,  and  of  the  fitneis-,  and  unfit- 
nefi  of  the  Air  for  CcelejlialObfervations. 

An  Hypot  hefts  of  the  For  rip,  and  Spring  of  the  Air. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  Wa- 
ter5and  of  the  difference  of  Waters. 

A  Dfcourfe  and  Hypothefts  of  Filtration.,  and  of  the 
Congruity^and  Incongruity  of  Bodies. 

A  Difcourfe  of  the  pofilble  height  of  the  Air  ,  and 
ofits  proportionable  rarefaftion  upwards. 

An  Hypothetical  Difcourfe  about  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  Clouds^  and  their  prellure. 

An  Hypothefls,  and  Difcourfe  of  Earthquakes. 

A  Difcourfe  of  Petrifaffions  5  and  an  Hypothefts  for 
explaining  the  feveral  varieties  of  fuch  Bodies. 

Several  Difcourfes  about  the  Loadjione ,  and  an  Hy* 
pothefisfor  falving  its  appearances. 

A  Dfcourfe  about  the  Pores  of  Stones. 

A  Dfcourfe  about  Eggs. 

A  Difcourfe  concerning  theGlafs-drops. 
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A  Difconrfe  and  Hypothecs  of  annealing5and  temper¬ 
ing  Steel. 

Difcsurfcs  about  Cyder,  and  Coffee. 

A  Difconrfe  of  the  original  of  Forms. 

An  Hypothecs  of  Light. 

A  Difconrfe  and  Hypothecs  of  the  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
prieties  of  Colours. 

A  Difconrfe  about  improving  Wood  for  Dying,  and 
for  fixing  Colours. 

A  Difconrfe  about  the  improvement  of  Mufick. 

A  Difconrfe  of  the  differing  Heat  of  Summer,  and 
Winter.* 

A  Difconrfe^ and  Hypothecs  about  Fluidity. 

Dijconrfes  upon  feveral  Mercurial  Experiments. 

D/fcourfes  of  Hydroflatickj. 

D/fcourfes  about  the  force  of  falling  Bodies. 

A  Treatife  of  the  motion  of  the  Mufcles. 

A  Difconrfe  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  Experimental  Pbi- 
Jolophy. 

A  Treatife  of  the  vanity  of  Dogmatizing. 

The  Sceptical  Chymiff. 

Eflayes  about  Salt-peter. 

The  Parallel  of  the  Antient,  and  Modern  Archi- 
tefture. 

Microfcopical  Obfervations. 

Micrographia ,  or  a  Difconrfe  of  things  difeover  d  by 
a  Microfcope . 

Three  Books  of  Feavors ,  of  the  Brain,  and  of  the 
Scurvy,  which  I  will  alledge  as  the  great  I'nftances  of 
this  head  :  Wherein  the  Famous  Author  has  with  ac¬ 
curate  diligence  made  prodigious  improvements  in 
all  the  parts  of  Phyfick,  and  fhewn  that  the  largenefi 
of  his  Knowledge  in  it5  is  equal  to  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
bis  pra&icc. 
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In  this  Colledion  of  their  Difceurfes 3  arid  Treaties 
my  Reader  beholding  fo  many  to  pafs  under  the 
name  of  Hpothejes  5  may  perhaps  imagine  that  this 
confifts  not  fo  well  with  their  Method ,  and  with  the 
main  purpofe  of  their  Studies  5  which  I  have  often  re¬ 
peated  to  be  chiefly  bent  upon  the  Operative  3  rather 
than  the  Theoretical  Philofophy .  But  I  hope  he  will  be 
fatisfied,  if  he  (hall  remember,  that  I  have  already  re¬ 
mov’d  this  doubt.,  by  affirming,  that  whatever  Prin¬ 
ciples  j  and  Speculations  they  now  raife  from  things, 
they  do  not  rely  upon  them  as  the  abfolute  end  5  but 
only  ufe  them  as  a  means  of  farther  Knowledge . 

This  way  the  moft  fjpeculative  Notions ,  and  Theorems 
that  can  be  drawn  from  matter3may  conduce  to  much 
profit.  The  light  of  Science 3  and  DoBrines  of  cau- 
fes,  may  ferve  exceeding  well  to  promote  our  Experi¬ 
menting  5  but  they  would  rather  obfcure5  than  illu¬ 
minate  the  mind  ,  if  we  fhould  only  make  them  the 
perpetual  Objeds  of  our  Contemplation :  as  we  fee 
the  light  of  the  Sun  5  is  moft  beneficial  to  dired  our 
footfteps  in  walking  ,  and  our  hands  in  working* 
which  would  certainly  make  us  blind,  if  we  fhould 
only  continue  fix’d>  and  gazing  on  its  Beams. 

The  Hijlories  they  have  gather’d  are  either  of  Na-  §.XXXIX, 
tnre 5  Arts^ or  Works •  Thefe  they  have  begun  to  col-  The  Hifto- 
led  by  the  plaineft  Method,and  from  the  plaineft  In-  ries  they 
formation.  They  have  fetch’d  their  Intelligence  from  l°ave  colUft* 
the  conftant  and  unerring  ufe  of  experienc'd  Men  of e ^ 
the  moft  unafFeded,and  moft  unartificial  kinds  of  life. 

They  have  already  perform  d  much  in  this  way,  and 
more  they  can  promife  the  world  to  accomplifh  in  a 
very  ihort  fpace  of  Time. 

There  are  already  brought  in  to  them  the  Hijlory 
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of  Comets  in  general,  and  efpeeially  of  the  two  laft : 
The  Hiftory  of  Englijh  Mines-, and  Oars  :  and  particu¬ 
larly  two  feveral  Hijlories  of Tinneries  and  Tin-work? 

ingi 

The  Hi  (lories  of  Iron-making:  of  Lignum  FoJjile: 
of  Saffron:  of  Alkermes  :  of  E'er  digre  ace  :  of  whi- 
ting  of  Wax  :  of  Cold :  of  Colours  :  of  Fluidity  ^ and 
JjrmneJs. 

The  Hijlories  of  Refining  :  of  making  Copperas  : 
of  making  Allum:  of  Salt-peter:  of  making  Latten: 
of  Lead  :  of  making  Salt  out  of  Sea-water:  of  re¬ 
fining  Gold:  of  making  Pot- Allies:  of  making  Ce- 
rufe  :  of  making  Brafs :  of  Painting,  and  Limning  : 
of  Calcography  :  of  Enamelling  :  of  Varnifhing  :of 
Dying. 

The  Hijlories  of  making  Cloth  :  of  Worfted- 
Combers:  of  Fullers:  of  Tanners,  and  Leather- ma¬ 
king:  of  Glovers,  and  Leather-dreffing :  of  Parch¬ 
ment,  and  Vellum-making,  and  the  way  of  making 
transparent  Parchment :  of  Paper-making  :  of  Hat¬ 
ters  :  of  making  Marble-paper  :  of  the  Rowling- 
Prels. 

The  Hijlories  of  making  Bread  :  of  Malt :  of  brew¬ 
ing  Beer  and  Ale  in  feveral  places  :  of  Whale-filhing 
of  the  Weather  for  feveral  years :  of  Wind-mills, 
and  other  Mills  in  Holland:  of  Mafonry  :  of  Pitch 
and  Tar:  of  Maiz:  of  Vintners:  of  Shot:  of  ma¬ 
king  Gun- powder:  and  of  making  fome,  that  is 
twenty  times  as  ftrong  as  the  common  Piftol-pow- 
der. 

The  two  laft  of  thefewere  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  the  favour  of  Prince  Rupert  j  whom 
1  take  the  boldnefs  to  mention  here,  for  his  excellent 
Knowledge ,  and  ule  in  all  manner  of  Mechanical 
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Operations,  But  his  name  will  be  recorded  in  all 
the  Hijiories  of  this  time/or  greater  works,  for  many 
glorious  Enterprifes  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  for  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Benefits  whereby  he  has  oblig’d  the  Englifo 
Nation. 

The  Inftances  that  T  fhall  give  of  this  their  manner 
of  collefting  H/Jiories^dnll  be,of  Works ,  that  of  Salt- 
peter ,of  Arts^ that  of  Dying  jd{  Natureyh&t  of  Oyflers  : 
which  laft  may  perhaps  feem  a  fubjedf  too  mean  to  be 
particularly  alledg’d,  but  to  me  it  appears  worthy 
to  be  produc’d.  For  though  the  Britifh  Oyflers  have 
been  famous  in  the  World,  everfince  this  illand  was 
difcover’d^yet  the  (kill  how  to  order  them  aright,  has 
been  fo  little  confider’d  amongft  our  fel ves ,  that  we 
fee  at  this  day,itis  confin'd  to  (ome  few  narrow  Creeks 
of  one  fingle  County* 
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Of  the  Making  of 

SAL  T-P  E  T  E  R 

By  Mr«  HKNS  HAlKr 

a  ¥  TITHctlier  the  Nitre  o£  theAntients  be  of  the 
VV  uftmefpecies  with  the  Salt  which  is  com- 
cc  monly  known  by  the  name  of  Salt  peter,  is  varioufc 
u  ly  diiputed  by  very  learned  Authors  amongft  the 
u  modern  Phyfitians  :  on  the  negative  fide  ar eMa* 
u  thiolm  zn&Bellonius  3  the  latter  of  which  had  the 
66  advantage.,  by  the  opportunity  of  his  travels  fo  £• 
li&yth to  have  often  feen  and  handled  them  both,  and 
u  is  fo  pofitive  as  to  pronounce  3  that  in  all  thriflen - 
€C  dom  there  is  not  one  grain  of  Nitre  to  be  fbund3un-- 
H  left  it  be  brought  from  other  part$3although  at  the 
u  time  of  his  being  in  Grand  Caire  (which  was  about 
fCthe  year  1550.)  it  was  fo  common  there  (as  he 
fayes )  that  ten  pounds  of  it  would  not  coll:  a 
H  Mdoidin.  Among  thofe  that  hold  the  affirmative^ 
cc  the  moft  eminent  are  Cardan  and  Longius  5  and  it 
u  fhould  feem  the  general  vote  of  Learned  men  hath 
$*been  moft  favourable  to  that  Opinion  3  byreafon 
^  that  in  all  Latine  Relations  and  Prelcriptions,  the 
a  word  Nitrum  or  Balinitrum  is  moft  commonly  ufed 
for  Salt-petera 
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al  have  often  enquired  amongfl  our  London 
ccDrugfters  for  Egyptian  Nitre  ,  and  if  I  had  been  fo 
u  fortunate  as  to  have  found  any  ,  ]  doubt  not  but  I 
“fhould  have  been  able  to  have  put  an  end  to  that 
“  Queftion  by  a  Demonftration  5  that  is,  by  turning 
ccthe  greateft  part  of  it  into  Salt-peter.  However 
the  Obfervations  I  have  made  in  my  own  private 
a  Experiments,  and  in  the  pra&iceof  Salt-peter-n/en 
cc  and  Refiners  of  Salt  peter ,  fcem  to  give  me  fuffici- 
aent  ground  to  fufpeft,  that  the  confidence  of  thofe, 
uwho  hold  them  to  be  feveral  Salts,  proceedeth 
a  chiefly  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  the 
cc  various  Salt-peter  in  the  making  and  re- 

cc  fining  of  it  :  and  alfo  their  comparing  double  re- 
a fined  Salt' peter  (of  which  Gunpowder  is  made) 
<c  with  that  defcription  of  Nitrum  and  Aprkonitrum 
cc  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  one  and  thirtieth  Book 
aof  Plinies  Natural  Hijlory  (the  only  tolerable  ac- 
iCcompt  of  that  Salt  that  hath  been  handed  to  us 
“  from  Antiquity  )  where  he  tells  us ,  That  Aphroni - 
atrum  was  Colore  pen }  purpureo  ,  and  Egyptian  Nitre 9 
“Fujcum&  Lapidofiim  ,  adding  afterward,  Sunt  1  hi 
Nitrari<e  in  quibus  rufum  exit*  a  colorc  terr£0  which 
ccis  fufficient  to  have  hinted  to  any  one  but  mode- 
cc  rately  verfed  in  the  modern  way  of  ordering  Salt - 
cr peter ,  that  the  Antients  were  not  at  all  fkilled  in  re- 
a  fining  their  Nitre  from  the  Earth  and  common  Salt 
cc  that  is  ufually  mingled  with  it,  nor  from  that  foul 
u  yellow  Oyl,  which,  it  feems,  did  accompany  their 
u  Nitre ,  as  well  as  it  doth  our  Salt-peter,  in  great  a- 
abundancev  for  Eliny>  takes  notice  of  it,  when  he 
cc  mentions  the  removing  the  Nitre  (  after  it  is  grain- 
aed)  out  of  the  Nitrarue,  faying,  Hh  quoque  n  at  nr  a 
^  olei  intervenit ,  ad  fcabiem  amnialium  nUlis ;  And 
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cc  indeed  this  greafie  Oyl  (  which  the  Workmen  call 
a  Mother  of  Salt-peter  ,  and  perhaps  is  but  the  crude 
“  and  unripe  part  of  it  )  doth  by  nature  fo  wonder- 
6  c  fully  adhere  to  every  part  elfe  of  the  Peter  (  it 
a  may  be  ordained  for  the  nutriment  and  augmenta- 
a  tion  of  it )  that  the  reparation  of  it  is  the  foie  caufe 
“  of  the  great  charge  and  labour  that  is  required  to 
the  refining  ol  Peter  :  otherwife  the  Peter  will  be 
a  yellow,  or  brown,  or  fome  other  dark  colour.  And 
Scaliger  in  his  104.  Exerczt.  fe£f .  15.  faith,  Sublu- 
uJlrls  purpura  quafi  Jplendor  quidamin  falls -pet  r£-ter- 
“rfc  fepenumero  eft  a  nobis  obfirvatus  i  and  he  that 
afhall  boyl  a  Lixivium  paft  through  a  Salt-peter- 
u  earth  ,  up  to  a  confidence  ,  without  (iltring  it 
«  through  a fhes,  or  giving  the  Salt  leave  to  Chryftal- 
u  lize,  may  perhaps  find  fomething  not  unlike  the  Ni- 
a  ire  of  the  Antients. 

a  To  make  this  doubt  yet  clearer  ,  it  will  require 
u your  patience  to  obferve  a  few  ftiort  remains  out  of 
u  the  fame  Pliny  >  concerning  the  production  of  Nitre  5 
u  faith  he,  Exiguum  Nitri  fit  apud  Medos0  candefcenti - 
u  bus  fecit  ate  convallibus  quod  vocant  Halmirhaga  : 
u  minus  etiam  in  Thracia  juxta  Philippos  fordidum 
Terra  quod  appellant  Agrium . 
u  This  agrees  very  exactly  with  what  I  have  been 
cc  informed  of  by  a  Refiner  of  Salt-peter  ,  that  near 
cc  Sophia ,  Santa-Cruz ,  and  feveral  other  places  in  Bar- 
u  baryf\z  hath  feen  Salt-peter  (hoot  out  of  the  ground 
a(  as  thick  and  white  as  a  hoar  froft  )  on  many  bar¬ 
ren  and  defart  Lands}  only  he  adds,  that  this  hap- 
tcpen$  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in  Augufi ,  or 
September 3  and  that  it  is  the  falling  of  the  frefli- 
cc  water  that  caufes  the  Salt-peter  to  fiioot  out  into 
**  little  Chryftals  3  and  that  the  people  of  the  Coun- 
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try  do  no  more  but  take  it  off  the  ground  as  clean 
u  as  they  can,  and  fell  it  to  Merchant-Strangers.  This 
a  is,  layes  he,  the  Barbary  Peter ,  which  the  Refiners 
<c  buy  commonly  at  twenty  (hillings percent. 

“ Much  after  the  fame  manner  {  by  the  relation  of 
u  an  India  Merchant  )  is  that  great  quantity  of  Pe~ 
cc  ter  produced  ,  which  of  late  years  hath  been 
a  brought  into  England ,  and  other  parts  of  chriften- 
ic  dom,  from  about  Pegu  in  Eaf -India ,  laving  that  the 
a  Natives  do  refine  it  once  ,  before  they  fell  it  to  the 
a  Merchants :  But  being  not  fo  Ikilful,  todifcharge 
u  it  from  the  common  Salt,  which  attends  Peter ,  our 
u  Workmen  do  refine  it  again,  before  it  be  fit  for 
a  Gun-powder. 

cc  The  next  remarque  out  of  Pliny  is,  Aqn £  vero 
(C  Nitrofe  pluribus  in  locis  reperiuntur ,  fed  fine  virtbm 
Denfandi ,  (  he  means  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  in  thole 
places  )  Optimum  Copiofumque  in  Clytis  Macedonia 
a  quod  vacant  Chalafricum  candidumjurnmque  proxi - 
cc  mum  fali.  Lac  us  eji  Nitrofus ,  exiliente  e  medio  dulci 
fonticulo^  ibi  fit  Nitrum  circa  Cank  ortum^  novenis 
diebfc f,  totidemque  cejjat^d^  rurfus  innatat  &  deinde 
a  cefiatfiis  autem  diebus  quibus  gignitnr  ft  fuereimbres 
CC fa$M  Nitrum  faciunt ,  Aquilones  deterius  quia  V a!i- 
dius  commovent  limnm.  In  Egypt o  autem  confici- 
u  tur  multo  abundantius  fed  deterius cnam  fufcum  lapi - 
dofumque  efi ,  fit  pent  eodem  mcdo  quo  Sal  :  nifi 
a  quod  Salinis  mare  infun  dunt ,  Nilum  autem  Ni- 
a  trariis. 

How  fuch  great  plenty  of  N/7relhould  be  found 
a  in  the  Waters  above  mention’d  will  be  no  difficulty 
a  to  conjecture,  if  we  confider  that  Lakes  are  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  Land  floods, and  that  great  Rains  may 
a  eafily  bring  it  to  the  Lake  in  Macedonia  ,  from  the 
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cc  higher  parts  in  the  Country  about  it.  And  for  the 
u  Pviver  Nile ,  there  rauft  needs  belefs  (cruplecon- 
^.cerning  it,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  once  in  a  year, it 
fwceps  with  an  impetuous  overflow  the  burnt  and 
barren  Delarts  of  Africa,  under  the  Torrid  Zone  $ 
u  where,  by  the  relation  of  Travellers,  thofe  Sands 
a  are  vifibly  full  of  Nitre ,  and  thofe  few  Springs  and 
a  Wells  that  are  to  be  found  there  ,  are  by  that  rea- 
a  fon  fo  bitter ,  that  the  A/ores  and  their  Camels  are 
forced  to  make  a  hard  fhift  with  them  in  their  long 
*c  journeys. 

u  But  when  he  comes  to  delcribe  the  Aphwnitrum , 
a  he  comes  more  honie,  both  to  the  name  and  nature 
of  our  S  alt-pet  er^  in  thefe  words, Froxima  <etas  Me - 
dicorum  tradidit  5  Aphronitrum  in  Ajia  Colligi  in 
^  jpeluncis  &  molibu*  dijiil/ans0dein  file  Jiccant.  And 
Scaliger  fpeaking  ot  Salt-peter ,  fayes,  Eji  queedam 
CQ  Nitri  fpecies  inharens  Rupi buskin  quibus  infolatnr^ac 
“propterea  Salpetra  dicitur.  And  1  my  felf,  for  my 
ccown  fatisfa&ion  in  the  point,  have  drawn  very 
(:cgood  Rocl^petcr  out  of  thofe  Stiriz^  which  are 
ufually  found  hanging  like  Icyclesin  Arched-cel- 
lars  and  Vaults  ,  and  have  been  told ,  that  a  Phy- 
fitian  in  shropjhire  did  perform  great  Cures  by  ver- 
u  tue  of  Sal-prunelU^  which  he  made  only  of  Flower 
Cf  of  Brimftone  and  thole  Stiri#. 

u  But  to  fleer  more  diredtly  upon  our  immediate 
a  fubj z£t>S alt- peter  5  though  it  be  likely  ,that  the  Air 
uis  every  where  full  of  a  volatile  kind  of  Nitre , 
cc  which  is  frequently  to  be  feen  coagulated  into  fine 
a  white  Salt,  like  Flower  of  Wheat  (  but  by  the  ve- 
u  ry  tafte  may  be  ealily  known  to  be  Refer  )  flicking 
^  to  the  (ides  of  Plaftred- walls  ,  and  in  Brick-walls 
u  to  the  Mortar  between  the  Bricks,  ( in  dry  wea- 
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Cc  ther,or  where  the  wall  is  defended  from  the  rain  ) 
<{£orLime  dothftrongly  attract  it  5  though  Dew  and 
<c  Rain  do  conveigh  much  of  it  to  the  Earth,  and  the 
<£  Clouds  feem  to  be  fpread  out  before  the  face  of  the 
<£  Sun,  either  to  imbibe  fomepart  of  his  influence,  or 
. <c  to  have  a  Salt  generated  in  them,  for  to  advance  the 
<£  fertility  of  the  Earth,  and  certainly  they  return 
not  without  a  bleffing ;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
C(  extracted  Salt  peter  out  of  Rain  and  Dew, but  from 
(( the  latter  more  plentifully,  and  yet  even  there,  is 
((  Salt-peter  accompanied  with  a  greazy  purple  Oyl, 
(( in  great  plenty  :  Though  (  as  I  have  found  upon 
(( tryal  )  that  moff  Handing  waters,  and  even  deep 
((  Wells  have  fome  fmall  quantity  of  Salt-peter  in 
(( them  5  though  the  face  of  the  Earth, if  it  were  not 
<£  impregnated  with  this  Salt,  could  not  produce  Ve¬ 
getables;  for  Salt  ("as  the  Lord  Bacon  fayes)  is 
(<  the  firft  Rudiment  of  Life  5  and  Nitre  is  as  it  were 
c<  the  life  of  Vegetables :  Yet  to  be  more  fure  of  it,  I 
<( made  Experiment  likewife  there  too,  and  found 
«  fome  little  of  it  in  fallows,  and  the  Earth  which 
tc  Moles  caft  up  in  the  Spring :  Though  I  fay  the  Air 
<c  and  Water  want  it  not,  yet  is  it  not  there  to  be  had 
<c  in  any  proportion,  anfwerable  to  the  charge  in  get- 
“  ting  it :  And  though  the  Earth  muft  neceiTarily 
(( have  great  quantities  thereof,  generated  or  infilled 
« into  it  5  yet  in  thefe  temperate  Countreys  of  Eh- 
«  repeat  is  no  fooner  dilated  by  Rain-water ,  or  the 
<e  Moiffure  of  the  Earth,  but  it  is  immediately  apply- 
ed  to  the  production  or  nutriment  of  fome  Plant, 
.« Infeft, Stone, or  Mineral  5  fo  that  the  Artift  will  find 
<c  as  little  of  it  here  toferve  his  turn,  as  in  the  other 
“  two  Elements. 

“  The  only  place  therefore ,  where  Salt-peter  is  to 
1  z  L  1  “be 
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a  be  found  in  thefe  Northern  Countries, is  in  Stables, 
u Pigeon-houfes ,  Cellars,  Barns,  Ware*houfes,  or 
cc  indeed  any  place,  which  is  covered  from  tlje  Rain, 
cc  which  would  diflolveit,  and  fas  1  have  faidj  make 
“  it  vegetate  5  as  alfo  from  the  Sun, which  doth  rarifie 
ait,  and  caufeit  to  be  exhaled  into  the  Air  5  (For 
u  the  fame  reafon  Hufbandmcn  alio  might  make  dou- 
“  ble  or  .treble  the  profit  they  ufually  do  of  their 
a  Muck ,  if  they  would  lay  it  up  under  a  Hovel ,  or 
iC  fome  covered  place  ,  until  they  carry  it  out  upon 
“  their  Land  J  And  I  have  been  told  by  an  experi- 
a  enced  Workman,  that  no  place  yields  Peter  fo  plen- 
a  tifully,  as  the  Earth  in  Churches,  were  it  not  an  im- 
“  piety  to  difturb  the  Afhes  of  our  Anceftours,in  that 
cc  facred  Depofitory. 

u  Provided  alwayes ,  that  the  Earth  be  of  good 
mould,  and  the  better  the  mould  is,  the  more  Peter 
u  is  produc'd, for  in  Clay  or  fandy  Earth,little  or  none 
“  is  to  be  found  :  The  freer  ingrefs  the  Air  hath  into 
u  a  place,  is  ftillofmore  advantage,  fo  that  the 
lcSun  be  excluded  ;  And  let  the  Earth  be  never  fo 
u  good, if  it  be  laid  on  a  brick  or  boarded  floor, it  will 
a  not  be  fo  rich  in  Peter ,  as  if  it  have  free  commun¬ 
ication  with  the  Exhalations  of  the  lower  parts  of 
“  the  Earth. 

aIn  any  place  thus  qualified,  you  cannot  mils  of 
a  good  quantities  of  Peter ,  if  it  have  not  been  drawn 
out  in  fome  years  before  3  which  a  Workman  will 
quickly  find, after  he  hath  digged  the  firflr fpadeful 
of  Earth,  by  laying  a  little  of  it  on  the  end  of  his 
tongue,  and  if  it  taft  bitter,  he  is  fure  of  good  ftore 
“  of  mineral,  (  as  they  love  to  call  it )  that  is.  Salt- 
a  peter  3  if  the  Ground  be  good,it  continues  rich,  to 
a  fix  or  eight  foot  deep3and  fometImes,but  not  often, 
a  to  ten,  a  After 
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tc  r^fterthe  Salt'Peter  is  extracted,  if  the  Earth  be 
laid  wet  into  the  fame  place  against  will  be  twenty 
“ years  ere  any  confidcrable  quantity  grow  there  of 
“  it ;  but  if  the  Earth  be  well  drved,  it  will  come  in 
"  twelve  or  fourteen  :  and  if  they  mingle,  with  the 
dryed  Earth  ftore  of  Pigeons-dung,  and  mellow 
Horfe-dung,and  then  temper  it  with  Urine  (as  was 
^ufual  before  we  were  fupplied  with  P&ter  from  In- 
dia  )  it  will  be  fit  to  dig  again  in  five  or  fix  years. 
He  that  fhall  caff  Water  upon  a  Ground  fit  to  dig 
for  Peter ,  vyill  only  fink  the  Mineral  deeper  into  the 
u  Earth  3  but  he  that  throws  Soap-fudson  it,  will 
^  quite  cjeftroy  the  Peter,  (  as  the  Workmen  have  a 
Tradition  )  and  it  very  well  deferves  a  further  En¬ 
quiry. 

“  That  Salt-peter ,  and  the  way  of  drawing  it  out 
“of  the  Earth, now  in  u(e,  was  a  modern  Invention,  is 
“  generally  concluded  by  all  Authors  3  but  whether 
<c  we  owe  it  to  chance ,  or  the  fagacity  of  fbme  great 
“  Wit, is  as  unknown,  as  the  time  when  it  was  firft  difi 
u  covered. 

a  It  feems  to  have  many  years  preceeded  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Gunpowder,  which  by  the  Germans  is  afcri- 
<c  bed  to  Confiantine  Autlitzer ,  or  Berthold  Schwertz 
a  a  Monk  of  Friburgh ,  and  was, in  all  probability,not 
u  long  difcovered,  when  the  Inventor  (  as  Polydore 
Virgil  tells  us  )  taught  the  ufe  of  Guns,  to  the  Vene- 
tians ,  at  the  Battel  of  Foffa  Claudia ,  when  they  ob- 
“  taind  that  notable  Vi&ory  over  the  Genouefes ,  An- 
“no  1380.  For  there  is  mention  made,  both  of  Salt- 
CQ peter  and  Aqua  fortis,  in  the  Writings  of  Geber  ,  a 
u  Spanijb  Afore,  and  an  A/chymijl  3  but  at  what  time 
ahe  lived  is  unknown  ,  though  it  be  certain,  fome 
hundreds  of  years  before  Raimund  Lully  3  who  a- 
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cebout  y Ciir  1335*  p^blifhed  ionic  of  his  Books^ 

« wherein  he  treats  of  Salt-peter  and  Aqua  firth. 
cc  It  is  no  ill  conjecture  of  Maieruf,  that  the  forefaid 
«  Monk ,  being  a  ikMful  Alchymift ,  had  a  delign  to 
“draw  a  higher  Spirit  from  Veter  than  the  common 
«  jqHa  firth ,  and  that  he  might  better  open  the  bo¬ 
te  dy  of  Peter ,  he  ground  it  with  Sulphur  and  Char* 
tc  Coa] )  by  which  Compofure  he  foon  became  the  In- 
“  ventour  of  Gun*powder«. 

i  i 

7k  manner  of  making? 

SAL  T-P  ETER. 

«  IN  the  fir  ft  place  you  muftbe  provided  of  eight 
|  “or  ten  Tubs/o  large,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
“  contain*  about  ten  Barrows  full  of  Earth,  each  of 
«  them.  Thefe  Tubs  muftbe  all  open  at  the  top  5 
“  but  in  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  them,  y  ou  muft 
“  make  a  hole  near  to  that  fide  you  intend  to  place 
“  outermoft,  which  hole  you  muft  fit  very,  well  with 
“  a  Tap  and  Spigot  on  the  outfide  downward.  On 
“  the  infide  of  theTub5<  near  the  tap-hole,  you  muft 
u  carefully  place  a  large  wad  of  ftraw,and  upon  that 
“  a  fhort  piece  of  board,which  is  all  to  keep  the  earth 
“from  flopping  up  the  tap-hole.  When  you  have 
“  placed  your  Tubs  on  their  ftands5at  fiich  a  diftance 
“  one  from  the  other  , .  that  you  may.  come  with  eafe 
between  them  ,  then  fill  them  up  with  fiich  Peter* 
“ earth  as  you  have  chofen  for.  your  work  ,  leaving 
“only  void  abouta.fpans  breadth  between  the  Earth 
a  and  the  edge  of  the  Tub  5  then  lay  on  the  top  of 
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“  the  Earth  in  each  Tub-,  as  near  as  you  can  to  the 
“middle,  a  rundle  of  Wicker,  like,  the  bottom  of  a 
«  Bafket,and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,and  by  it  hick 
“  into  the  earth  a  good  ftrong  Cudgel ,  which  mu  ft 
“  be  thruft  pretty  near  the  bottom  5  the  Wicker  is  to 
“  keep  the  Water, when  it  is  poured  on, from  hollow^ 

“  ing  and  difordering  the  Earth ,  and  the  Cudgel  is 
“  to  be  ftirred  about, to  give  the  Water  ingrefs  to  the 
“Earth  upon  occafion:  Then  pour  on  your  Earth 
“  common  cold  Water  ,  till  it  ftand  a  hands  breadth 
“over  the  Earth:  When  it  hath  flood,  eight  or  ten 
“  hours  loofen  the  Spigots,  and  let  the  Water  rather 
“  dribble,  than  run  into  half  Tubs,  which  muff  be  fet 
“  under  the  taps:  This  Lixivium  the/ Workmen  call 
“  their  Raw-liquor  5  and  note  that  if  it  come  not 
“  clear  at  the  firft  drawing, you  muft  pour  it  on  again, 

“and  after  fome  little  time  draw  it  off,  till  it  come 
“  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  Llrine. 

cc  If  you  are  curious,  to  know  how.  rich  your  Lb 
“  quor  is  before  boyling,  you  may  take  a  Glafs-vial, 
“containing  a  quart,  fill  it  withthe  common  Water 
“you  ufe  ,  then  weigh  it  exaffly  5  next  fill  the  fame 
“  Glafs  with  your  Liquor ,  and  find  the  difference  of 
“weight,  which  compared  with  the  quantity  of  all 
-a  y0llr  Liquors, will  give  you  a  very  near  ghefs,  how 
“  much  Salt- peter  you  are  like  to  make  by  that  boy  1- 

^  in  2. 

“Then  pour  on  again ,  on  the  fame  Earth ,  more 
«  common  Water, that  it  may  bring  away  what  is  re- 
«  maining  in  the  Earth  of  the  former  Liquor.  This  - 
“fecond  Liquor  is  of  no  other  ufe,  but  to  be 
«  poured  on  new  Earth ,  inflead  of  common  Wa- 
“  ter,  becaufe  it  contains  fome  quantityof  S.alt-pcter 

“in  it*  “When. 
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cc  When  this  is  done,  turn  out  the  ufelefs  infipid 
cc  Earth  out  of  the  Tubs,  which  you  muft  fill  with 
“  new  Earth,  and  continue  this  Operation ,  till  you 
“  have  in  the  fame  manner  lixiviated  all  the  Earth  : 
“  Then  fill  your  Copper  with  your  Liquor ,  which 
“  Copper,  for  one  of  the  Profeffion  ,  muft  be  about 
“  two  hundred  weight,  and  fet  ftrongly  in  a  Furnace 
“of  brick- work ,  befides  ,  on  one  fide  of  your  Fur- 
“  nace  ,  you  are  to  place  a  Tub  full  of  your  Liquor, 
“  which  at  a  tap  below  may  dribble  as  faft  into  the 
“  Copper  ,  as  the  force  of  the  Fire  doth  waft  your 
“  Liquor ,  which  Invention  is  only  to  fave  charges  in 
.  “Fewel.  When  you  have  boy  led  it  up  to  that  height, 
“  that  a  little  of  it  ,  flirted  off  the  finger  on  a  live 
“  Charcoal ,  will  flafh  like  Gun-powder  (which  for 
“the  moftpart  falls  out  to  be  after  two  dayes  and  a 
“  nights  boy  ling)  at  what  time,  upon  tryal,  ahun- 
“  dred  weight  of  the  Liquor  contains  about  five 
“  and  thirty  pound  weight  of  Peter .  But  the  Work- 
“men  feldom  make  ufe  of  any  further  indication, 
“than  by  finding  the  Liquor  hang  like  oyl  on  the 
“  fides  of  the  Brafen-fcummer,  when  ’tis  dipped  into 
“it,  which  isafignit  is  fit  to  be  paffed  through  the 
“  Afhes,  which  is  done  in  this  manner. 

'  “  You  muft  prepare  two  Tubs  fitted  after  the  man- 
“  ner  of  the  firft,  where  you  put  your  Earth,  laving 
“that  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  Tubs,  you  muft  lay 
“  Reeds  or  Straw  a  foot  high,  over  them  place  loofc 
“  boards,  pretty  neer  one  another,  over  them,  a  little 
“  more  Straw  (  which  is  to  keep  the  Afhes  from  the 
“  top, and  to  give  the  Liquor  room  to  drein  thebet- 
“  ter  from  them :  )  Then  fill  up  your  Tubs  with 
“  any  fort  of  Wood-afhes  to  halt  afoot  of  the  top  5 
“  Then  pour  on  the  forefaid  Liquor,  as  it  comes  fcal- 

a  ding 
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a  ding  hot  out  of  the  Copper,  on  the  Allies  contain- 
a  ed  in  the  firft  Tub  $  then  after  a  while  draw  it  off 
cc  at  the  top  5  and  fo  continue  putting  on  and  draw- 
cc  ing  off,  firft  at  one  Tub  of  Allies,  then  at  the  other, 
cc  till  your  Liquor  grow  clear,  and  lofe  the  thick  tur- 
cc  bid  colour  it  had  when  it  went  on. 

cc  When  all  the  Liquour  hath  in  this  manner  pa  ft' 
cc  through  the  Allies  of  both  Tubs,  that  by  this  means 
all  its  greafie  oyl  is  left  behind  in  the  Allies ,  you. 
*c  muft  keep  it  for  the  leeond  boy  ling  in  a  veiiel  by  it 
C4  lelf :  in  the  mean  time  pour  upon  your  Allies  a  fuffi- 
rc  ent  quantity  of  common  Water  very  hot ,  once  or 
cc  twice ,  to  bring  away  what  is  remaining  of  the  Li- 
ccquor  in  theAlhes. 

“  When  you  begin  the  leeond  boyling,  put  firft 
<cinto  the  Copper  the  Water  that  went  laft  through 
ccyour  Allies,  and  as  that  wafteth,  let  your  ftrong  Li- 
cc  quor  drop  into  the  Copper ,  out  of  the  Tub  above 
cc  delcribed,  Handing  on  the  fide  of  the  Furnace,  ti'l 
<c  the  Liquor  in  the  Copper  be  ready  to  fhoot  or 
6C  chryftallile.. 

<c  Note  that  toward  the  end  of  your  boyling, 
cc there  will  arile  great  ftore  of  Scum  and  Frothy 
cc  which  muft  be  carefully  taken  off  with  a  great  brafs 
cc  Scummer,made  like  a  Ladle,full  of  little  holes,  and 
cc  ufually  abofit  that  time  it  lets  fall  fome  common  Salt 
cc  to  the  bottorn^  which  you  muft  take  up  with  the 
cc  laid  Scummer,  and  lay  it  afide  for  another  ufe. 

cc  To  know  when  the  Liquor  is  ready  to  fhoot  into 
cc  Peter ,  you  need  but  drop  a  little  of  it  on  a  knife,  or 
€<any  other  cold  thing  that  hatha  fmooth  fuperfi- 
€Ccies,  and  if  it  coagulate,  like  a  drop  of  tallow,  and 
<c  do  not  fall  off  the  knife  when  it  is  turned  down- 
^  ward, which  allb  may  be  judged  by  its  hanging  like 

oyl: 
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“  oyl  tothefides  of  theScummer.  When  the  Liquor 
“•is  brought  to  this  pals,  every  hundred  weight  -of  it 
“  containeth  about  threefcore  and  ten  pound  weight 
c‘of  refer. 

«  When  you  find  your  Liquor  thus  ready  to  (hoot, 
«  you  muff  with  great  Iron  Ladles  lade  it  out  of  the 
“Copper  into  a  high  narrow  Tub  for  that  purpofe, 
“  which  the  Workmen  call  their  fettling  Tub  5  and 
“  when  the  Liquor  is  grown  fo  cool,  that  you  can  en- 
“  dure  your  finger  in  it, you  fhall  find  the  common  or 
“  cubick  Salt  begin  to  gravulate  and  flick  to  the  fides 
“  of  the  Tub  ,  then  at  the  tap ,  placed  about  half  a 
“  foot  from  the  bottom ,  draw  off  your  Liquor  into 
“  deep  wooden  Trays,  or  Brafs-pans,  and  the  cooler 
“  the  place  is  where  you  let  them  ftand  to  (hoot  in, 
“  the  better  and  more  plentifully  will  the  S  alt-pet  er^ 
“  be  produc'd 3  but  it  will  be  of  no  good  colour  till 
“  it  be  refined,  but  will  be  part  white,  part  yellow, 
“an  d  (bme  part  of  it  blackifh. 

“  The  Salt  which  fticketh  to  the  fides  and  bottom 
“  of  the  fetling  Tub  is  (  as  I  have  fayd  )  of  the  na- 
“  ture  of  common  Salt  y  and  there  isfcarce  any  Peter 
“  to  be  found  but  is  accompanied  with  it,  though  no 
“  doubt  fome  of  this  is  drawn  out  of  the  Afhes  by  the 
“  fecond  Liquors  :  If  it  be  foul  they  refine  it  by  it 
«  felf,  and  about  London  fell  it  at  good  rates  to  thofe 
“  that  fait  Neats  Tongues,  Bacon,  and  Collar-Beef^ 
“  for  befides  a  favory  tafte,  it  gives  a  pleafingred  co- 
“  lour  tomoft  Flelh  that  isfalted  with  it.  Pliny  fayes 
“  Nitrnm  ebfinia  alba  &  deteriora  reddit  Okra  viri- 
«  diora,  whether  Salt-peter  doth  fo,  I  have  not  yet 
“  tryed. 

“  When  the  Liquor  hath  flood  two  dayes  and  two 
“  nights  in  the  Pans,  that  part  of  the  Liquor  which  is 
;  “  not 
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u  not  coagulated  but  fwims  upon  the  refer ,  muft  be 


cc carefully  poured  off,  and  being  mingled  with  new 
cc  Liquors  muft  again  pafs  the  Afhcs  before  it  be  boyl- 

cc  *ii  _ _ n.  __  *n  .  J 


«  ed,elf< 


ed,elfe  it  will  grow  lb  greafy  it  will  never  generate 
any  Salt. 


SALT-PEIER- 


U  A  ^ter  you  have  made  your  Copper  very  clean, 
£y  u  put  in  as  much  Water  as  you  think  will  dif* 
lolve  that  quantity  of  Peter  you  purpofe  to  Refine* 
cc  when  the  Water  is  very  hot  caft  in  the  Peter  by  lit- 
cc  tie  and  little*  ftirring  it  about  with  a  Ladle,  that  it 
a  may  the  foonerdiflblve,  then  increafe  the  Fire  till 
your  Liquor  begin  to  boyle :  In  the  mean  time  feel 
“  with  the  Scummer,  whether  there  be  at  the  bottom 
a  any  Salt  undiffolv’d  and  take  it  out,  for  it  is  Com* 
cc  mon-Sait,  and  doth  not  (o  fbon  diflbl ve  as  the  Peter  5 
ccthen  as  the  Water  boyls  Icim  of  the  Froth  that  fwims 
u  at  the  top  of  it  as  faft  as  it  rifeth}  when  it  hath 
boy  led  to  the  height  that  a  drop  of  it  will  coagu- 
u  late  on  a  Plate,  (as  hath  been  faid  above  in  the  ma- 
king  of  Salt-Peter ,)  then  caft  in  by  degrees  either 
cca  Pint  of  the  ftrongeft  Wine- Vinegar,  or  elfe  four 
cc  Ounces  of  Allom  beaten  to  powder  (fome  chooie 
u  burnt  Allom,  )  and  you  fhall  obferve  a  black  Scum 
cc  to  rile  on  the  top  of  the  Liquor,  which  when  you 
€c  have  allowed  fome  time  to  thicken,  you  may  eafily 
cc  take  off  with  the  Scummer ,  repeat  this  fo  often  till 
no  more  Scum  arifes.  Some  do  ufe  to  throw  in  a 
u  Shovel  full  of  quick- Lime,  and  fay  it  makes  Peter 
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«  the  whiter,  and  Rock  the  better  j  you  tnuft  take 
«  great  care  all  this  while  the  Fire  be  not  too  ftrong, 

«  for  while  this  is  doing,  the  Liquor  will  be  apt  to 
“  boy  lover,  and  will  not  eafily  bcappeafed  without 
“  your  great  lols. 

«  When  this  is  done,  lade  out  the  Liquor  into  a 
«  fetling  Tub,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  Cloth, that  it 
«  cool  not  too  foon,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  a. 
« thick  yellow  Farces  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
«  Tub,  then  quickly  draw  of  the  Liquor  while  it  is 
e(  hot.  into  the  fhooting  Trays  or  Pans,and  do  as  you 
“didin  making  Peter,  Caving  that  you  muft  cover  the 
«  Trays  with  a  Cloth,  for  then  the  Liquor  will  begin 
“  to  (hoot  at  the  bottom,  which  will  make  the  Peter- 
“  Koci  into  much  fairer  Chryftals,  than  otherwife  it 
sc  would  :  When  no  more  Peter  will  fhoot  (which  is 
“  commonly  after  two  days, )  pour  off  the  Liquor 
“  that  fwims  at  the  top,  and  put  the  Peter  into  a  T ub 
«  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  to  drain,  and  when 
“  it  is  dry,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

“The  Figure  of  the  Chryftals  is  Sexangular,  and 
« if  it  hath  rightly  (hot,  is  fiftulous  and  hollow  like  a 
“  Pipe. 

“Before  I  proceed  to  tell  you,  how  this  darling: 
“of  Nature  (the  very  Bafis  and  Generation  of  Nu- 
“  triment )  is  converted  into  Gun-powder  (the  moft 
“fatal  Inftrument  of  D  ath  that  ever  Mankind  was 
“  trufted  withal)  I  will  crave  leave  to  acquaint  you  ' 
«  with  a  few  Speculations  I  have  t  f  this  Salt,  w  hich 
“if  I  could  cleerly  make  out,  w<  u’d  lead  us  into 
«  the  knowledge  of  many  noble  Secrets  in  Nature  5 
«  as  alio  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  Art  of  ma- 
*c  king  Salt- Peter, 

“  E'irft  then  you  are  to  obferve,  that  though  Peter 

go 
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€Q  go  alway  in  Gun-powder,  yet  if  you  fulminate  it 
cc  in  a  Crucible;,  and  burn  of  the  volatile  part  with 
“Powder  of  Coal,  Brim  (tone.  Antimony  or  Meal, 
“there  will  remain  a  Salt,  and  yet  fb  fixed  (very 
cc  unlike  Common-Salt)  that  it  will  endure  the  force 
cc  of  almoft  the  ftrongeff  Fire  you  can  give  it  5  which 
c  being  diflol  ved  into  Water  and  Spirit  of  Nitre  drop- 
cc  ped  into  it,  till  it  give  over  hiding  (which  is  the 
cc  fame  with  the  Volatile  part  that  was  (operated 
from  it  in  the  Elimination)  it  will  be  again  reduced 

j  /  Q 

5  to  Chryftals  of  Peter ,  as  it  was  at  hi  if,  which  noble 
<c  Experiment  the  World  hath  already  been  taught 
by  an  honourable  Member  of  this  Society  }  with  a 
cc  train  of  fuch  important  Obiervations,  as  never  be- 
€cfore  were  raifed  from  one  Experiment, 

u  That  which  I  aim  at  then  is,  that  if  the  Spirit  of 
“the  Volatile  Salt  of  Soot,  or  of  the  Urine,  Blood, 
cc  Horns,  Hoofs,  Hair,  Excrements,  or  indeed  any  part 
“of  Animals,  (for  all  abound  with  fuch  a  Volatile 
c:  Salt  fixed,  and  Oyle  as  Peter  doth)  could  by  the 
Cc  fame  way  or  any  like  it,  be  reduced  to  Peter  or 
“  fome  Nitrous  Salt  not  much  differing  from  it :  It 
“  would  excellently  make  out  a  Theory  that  I  am 
“  much  delighted  with,  till  I  am  convinced  in  it} 
“  which  is,  that  the  Salt  which  is  found  in  Vegetables 
cc  and  Animals,  is  but  the  Nitre  which  is  fb  univer¬ 
sally  diffufed  through  all  the  Elements,  (fand  muft 
“  therefore  make  a  chief  Ingredient  in  their  Nutri- 
cc  triment,  and  by  confequence  of  their  Generation) 
Cc  a  little  altered  from  its  firft  Complexion :  And  that 
ccthe  reafon  \vhy  Animals  that  feed  on  Vegetables 
<care  obliged  by  Nature,  to  longer  meals  than  thofe 
“that  feed  on  other  Animals}  is,  becaufe  Animals 
“are  fuller  of  that  Salt  than  Vegetables:  And  in- 
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cc  deed  fuch  Animals  are  but  Caterers  of  it  for  Man ; 
ec  and  others  whom  Natures  bounty  gratifies  with  a 
* c more  lufty  and  delicious  Dyet. 

“I  confefs  I  havebeenthe  more  confirmed  in  this 
<c  fancy,  fince  I  have  often  feen  a  Friend  of  mine, 
“with  a  Natural  and  Facile ’e  convert  the 

“  greater  part  of  Peter,  into  a  Salt  fo  like  the  Vola¬ 
tile  Salt  of  Urine,  that  they  are  Scarce  to  be  difiin- 
“guifhed  by  fine  11  or  ta.fi:>  and  yet  he  adds  nothing 
u  to  it  that  can  poffibly  be  fufpe&ed  to  participate  of 
Cf  that  Nature:  But  indeed  all  Volatile  Salts  are  fo 
“  alike,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguitfi.  them  in  any 
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sc  pr  |  H  £  materials  of  Gun-Powder  are,  S alt- Peter 3 
JL  u  Brin/flone ,  and  Goal 3  the  Peter  and  Brim- 
“flone  muft  be  both  refined  if  you  mean  to  make 
<c  good  Powder ,  and  the  Goal  mutt  Be  Withy  and  Al- 
cc  der  equal  parts  5  for  Withy  alone  is  counted  too 
cc  foft,  and  fome  do  commend  Hazle  alone  to  be  as 
scgood  as  the  other  two. 

tC  The  whole  Secret  of  the  Art  confifts  in  the  pro- 
*c  portion  of  the  Materials^the  exad;  mixture  of  them, 
u  that  in  every  the  lead  part  of  Powder  may  be  found 
ec  all  the  Materials  in  their  juft  proportion  5  then  the 
Corning  or  making  of  it  into  Grains  3  and  laftly  the 
Cf  Drying  and  Dufting  of  it. 

u  The  Proportion  is  very  differently  fet  down  by 
ct  feveral  Authors  3  Baptijla  Porta  tells  us  the  ordina¬ 
ry  Powder  is  made  of  Four  parts  of  Peter0  one  of 
4C  Sulphur# nd  one  of  WithyCoahBut  the  beft  Powder 
cc  of  65  or  8:  of  Peter ,  and  one  a  piece  of  the  other, 
“  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  Bonfadini  a  late  It  a - 
“It  an  Writer,  in  his  Book  of  the  Art  of  shooting  flying, 
*c  where  to  make  the  beft  Gun-Powder  he  preicribes 
"  Seven  parts  of  Peter ,  one  of  Brirnflone ,  and  of  Ha. - 
lczle  Coal  an  ounce  left  in  every  pound :  Cardan 
C£fayes  3  Conflat  ex  tribus  Halinitri  part/bus,  duabus 

cc  S  aligns - 
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c:  Saligni  Car  bonis  atque  tin  a  Sulphur  is ,  Convenitque 
cc  magnis  Machmis  :  Scd  Medio cribus  Halinitri  partes 
“  decern  ,  Saligni  carbonis  tres,  Sulphuris  duas ,  par - 
cc  vrs  verb  Halinitri  partes  decern  5  Carbonis  ligni  nncis 
cc  Avelioneefwe  nodis,  turn  Sulphuris  partem  unam  fin- 
cc gularem:  Langius  appoints  three  of  Peter,  two  of 
“Withy  Coal.,  and  one  of  Brimjione:  The  Englijh 
<c  Author  of  Fire- Works  fayes,  that  the  proportions 
in  England  to  make  good,  indifferent,  and  ordinary 
<c  Powder  is,  5.4.  and  3.  parts  of  Peter,  to  two  of  Coal 
c:  and  one  of Brimjione .  Our  Englijh  Work- men  are 
generally  fo  curious  of  their  fecret,  that  I  could  not 
“  obtain  the  proportion  of  them  without  a  promife  of 
<c  Secrecy  :  But  when  all  is  done  their  fecret  is  not  fo 
‘‘much  the  wray  to  make  the  befr  Powder ,  as  the 
c<  bed:  way  to  get  mod:  mony  by  it,  by  fubdrafting 
from  the  Peter ,  and  making  up  weight  with  the 
<c  Coal  5  when  indeed  there  is  fo  great  a  Latitude, 
cc  that  provided  the  Materials  be  perfectly  mixt,  you 
€C  make  good  Powder  with  any  of  the  proportions  a- 
c<  bove  mention'd  5  but  the  more  Peter  you  allow  it, 
“  it  will  dill  be  the  better,  till  you  come  to  obferve 
' 6C  Eight  parts. 

u  The  next  thing  after  the  proportion,  is  the  mix- 
cc  ture,  about  which  mod  of  the  workmens  time  and 
cc  pains  is  bedowed.*  For  fird  in  a  Horfe-mill  with 
“  two  dones  (like  that  with  which  they  grind  their 
a  Materials  at  the  Glafs-houje)  moving  upon  a  Mar- 
a  ble  bottom,  which  is  edged  with  boards  fet  floap- 
a  ing,  that  what  flips  from  under  the  dones  may  Aide 
a  back  again. 

u  They  grind  the  Brimdone  and  Coal  each  of  them 
apart  by  themfelves  as  fine  aspoffibly  they  can  5 
a  then  they  fift  each  of  them  apart  by  themfelves  : 

“  The 
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cc  The  Brimftone  is  fifted  thorow  Tiffany  in  a  Bolt- 
lcing-mill3  fuch  as  the  Bakers  ufe  for  wheat-fiower 
Jhe  Coal  is  fifted  thorow  Lockram,  in  a  bag  made 
“like  a  fhirt  fleeve$  for  the  convenience  of  the 
“  Work-man  it  is  done  in  a  clofe  Bin,  with  only  two- 
U  holes  for  him  to  put  his  arms  in  and  fhake  the  bag 
a  about.  Whatfoever  of  each  material  is  notfmall 
a  enough  to  filt  thorow,  is  brought  again  to  the  Mill 
a  to  be  new  ground. 

uAsfor  the  Peter, that  muff  in  the  Copper  be  diflol- 
U  ved  in  as  much  water  as  will  juft  take  it  up, and  then 
u  the  water  muff  be  boy  led  away  till  the  Peter  comes 
cc to  the thickneft  of  haffy-pudding.  Thereafonof 
u  this  operation  is  ,  beca ufe  when  the  Peter  is  thus 
iC  foft, the  other  materials  will  the  eafilier  incorporate 
a  with  it,  and  in  the  next  place  it  will  not  wear  the 
u  wooden  peftlesfo  much  when  it  comes  to  the  Mill, 
“  as  when  it  is  hard  and  dry. 

u  When  the  Materials  are  in  this  readinels,  they 
are  weighed  (only  the  Peter  is  weighed  before  it  is 
aput  to  diftolve  in  the  Copper)  and  by  proportipn 
cc  are  carried  to  the  mingling  Trough,  which  is  made 
^  of  boards,  like  a  great  Cheft  without  a  covcr,being 
about  eight  loot  long,  four  broad,  and  three  foot 
^  high,  The  Coal  is  laidinlirft,  the  Brimftone  next, 
and  the  Peter  at  top  of  all  5  Then  two  men  with' 
fhovels  ftir  and  mingle  them  together  for  an  hour, 
cc  and  then  ’tis  r  ady  lor  the  Mill. 

KThe  Powder-mills  are  feldom  made  to  move 
cc  with  any  thing  but  water :  The  great  water-wheel 
cc  is  m  ide  like  that  of  an  ordinary  water-wheel,  ei¬ 
ther  over-fhot  or  under-fhot  ,  according  to  the 
“  quantity  of  water  they  have:  to  the  axis  of  this 
cc  wheel,  a  little  way  within  the  Mill,  is  faftned  a 

cc  Idler. 
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cc  Jefler  wheel  called  the  Spar-wheel ,  with  ftrong 
'“  Cogs,  which  in  their  motion  round  take  hold  of 
“  the  round  Haves  of  another  wheel  of  about  the 
«  fame  diameter,  let  a  little  way  above  it, and  faflned 
“  to  the  end  of  a  beam  ot  15  or  16  foot  long,  laid 
“  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  with  an  iron  gudgeon  at 
“  the  other  end  of  it,  to  facilitate  its  motion  round  : 
“  This  beam  is  called  the  round  beam  5  out  of  it 
“  come  a  certain  number  of  arms  of  about  nine  inch* 
“  es  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  which  in  their  go- 
“  ing  round  meet  with  other  lefler  armes  (called 
“  Tapes)  coming  out  of  the  Peftles  (for  fo  they  call 
cc  certain  final  1  quarters  of  Timber  placed  perpendi- 
“  cular  to  the  Horizon,  about  nine  foot  long  and  four 
“  inches  broad  5  they  are  let  in  a  flight  frame  to  keep 
“them  fteady),  by  thefefmall  arms  the  Peftles  are 
“  lifted  up  about  two  foot  and  a  half,  and  then  let 
“fall  into  a  ftrong  wooden  Trough  fet  under  them, 
“  wherein  the  powder  is  put  to  be  pounded. 

■“  Every  Mill  hath  two  Troughs,  and  about  fixteen 
u  Peftles :  every  Peftle  hath  faftned  to  the  lower  end 
“of  it  a  round  piece  of  Lignum  Vita,  of  about  five 
“  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  diameter  and  in* 
“to  the  bottom  of  the  Trough,  juft  where  the  Peftle 
“  is  to  fall,  is  let  in  another  piece  of  Lignum  Vita,  of 
“the  fafhion  and  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  Bowl , 
“fplit  according  to  its  longeft  diameter :  The  Peftles 
“are  not  lifted  up  all  together,  but  alternatively,  to 
“  make  the  Powder  turn  the  better  in  the  working ; 
“  and  for  the  lame  reafbn  round  Troughs  are  counted 
“  better  than  fquare. 

“To  make  excellent  Powder  it  ought  to  be 
“wrought  thus  thirty  hours  but  of  late  they  will 
“  not  afford  it  above  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.-  once 

“  in 
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cc  in  eight  hours  they  ufe  to  moiften  the  Powder  with 
“a  little  fair  water  5  others  who  are  more  curious, 
‘'  put  water  fomething  thickned  with  quick-lime  •,  e- 
“  thers  ufe  White- wine  Vinegar  $  others  Aqua  vita  : 
"  But  if  it  be  not  moiftned  with  fomething  once  in 
‘'eight  hours,  the  Powder  will  grow  dry,  and  in  half 
“  an  hour  after  it  will  take  fire.  As  foon  as  the  Pow- 
"  der  grows  dry,  you  may  find  it,  though  at  a  di- 
“  fiance,  by  the  noife  of  the  Mill ;  for  then  the  Peftles 
“  will  rebound  from  the  bottom  of  the  Trough  and 
"make  a  double  ftroak.  The  only  danger  to  the 
“  Mill  is  not  from  the  Trough 5  for  many  times  the 
"  iron  Gudgeons  grow  hot  for  want  of  greafing,  and 
"  then  the  dufl  that  flies  about  will  be  apt  to  fire,  and 
"  lo  the  Mill  blows  up. 

"From  the  Mill  the  Powder  is  brought  to  the 
“  Corning-houfe,  of  a  middle  temper  between  moift 
“and  dry.  The  way  of  corning  it  is  with  two  hair 
“  Sieves  joyn’d  together,  the  upper  Sieve  inclofing 
“fomepartof  the  hoop  of  the  lower  Sieve.*  The 
“  upper  Sieve  hath  holes  of  the  fize  you  will  have 
“  the  Powder  grained  at  5  the  holes  of  the  lower 
“  Sieve  are  much  lefler.*  The  upper  Sieve  they  call 
“  their  corning  Sieve ,  the  lower  their  wet  Duff. 
“  er  .•  They  lay  the  Powder  upon  the  upper  Sieve 
“  fome  two  inches  thick  5  upon  that  a  piece  of  heavy 
“  wood  made  like  a  Trencher,  of  about  eight  inches 
“  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  called  a 
“  Runner,  which  when  the  Sieve  is  moved,  by  its 
“  weight  and  motion  forces  the  Powder  thorow  the 
"upper  Sieve,  and  that  corns  it.  Then  the  lower 
“Sieve  receives  the  Powder,  and  lets  the  duft  go 
“  thorow  into  a  Bin,  over  which  the  Sieve  is  fhaken 
"called  the Dufting-Bin. 

N  n 
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ec  \yhcn  the  Powder  is  thus  corned,  it  is  laid  about 
"an  inch  and  half  thick  on  the  drying  Sieves, 

«  which  are  made  of  courfe  Canvafe  faftned  to  flight 
«  frames  of  Deal  about  an  ell  long  and  fome  twenty 
«  inches  broad  and  thus  it  is  carried  into  Stoves  to 
'•'dry. 

cc  The  Stove  is  commonly  a  little  Room  about 
"  eighteen  or  twenty  foot  fquare,with  ranges  of  final! 

“  Pirr  poles  about  two  foot  one  above  another,  to  lay 
“  the  drying  Sieves  upon,  but  only  on  that  fide  the 
u  fire  is  made.  Befides  a  glafs  window  to  give  light, 
"there  mult  beafinall  lover  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
“  Room,  to  let  out  the  fteam,elfe  the  Powder  will  not 
tc  only  be  the  longer  a  drying, but  often  by  the  return 
"  of  the  fleam  on  the  Sieves,  the  top  of  the  Powder 
"  will  be  fo  crulted  that  the  lower  part  will  not  dry. 

"  The  Rome  is  heated  by  an  Iron  of  about  a  yard  high 
"  and  half  a  yard  broad,  call:  in  the  form  of  an  Arch 
"  equal  to  aSemy- quadrant,  and  placed  in  the  back 
£‘ of  a  Chimney,  the  fore  part  whereof  is  like  a  Fur- 
*  nace ;  and  to  avoid  danger,  opens  into  another  lit- 
"  tie  Room  apart  called  the  Stoke-hole. 

«  The  Powder  is  brought  into  the  Stove  before  it 
«  be  heated,  and  is  not  taken  out  again  till  the  Stove 
"be  cold;  and  about  eight  hours  is  required  to  the 
«  drying  of  it.  In  hot  Countries  the  Sun  is  the  belt 
«  Stove,  and  a  great  deal,  of  danger  and  charges  that 
"  way  avoided. 

"  After  the  Powder  is  dried,  it  is  brought  again  to 
« the  Corning-houfe ,  where  it  is  again  lifted  over 
« the  dulling  Bin  in  other  double  Sieves,  but  without 
«  any  Runners.  Thefe  Sieves  have  both  of  them 
“  fmaller  holes  than  the  former :  The  upper  Sieve  is 
«  called  the  Separate^  and  ferves  to  divide  the  great 

M corns 
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corns  from  the  leflcr*  the  great  corns  are  put  by 
a  themfelves,  and  ferve  for  Cannon  Powder  :  The 
a  lower  Sieve  is  called  the  dry  Duffer,  and  retains 
QQ  the  finall  corns(which  ferve  for  Musquet  and  Piftol) 
and  lets  fall  the  dull  into  the  bin,  which  is  to  be 
a  mingled  with  frefh  Materials^  and  again  wrought 
a  over  in  the  Mill. 

“  So  that  good  Powder  differs  from  bad .  (befides 
the  well  working  and  mingling  of  the  Materials) 
u  in  having  more  Peter  and  lefs  Coal  5  and  laffly.,  in 
athe  well  duffing  of  it. 

“  The  laft  work  is  to  put  the  Powder  into  Barrels^ 
4C  every  Barrel  is  to  contain  five  (core  weight  of  Pow- 
*cder3  and  then  tis  ready  for  fale. 
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By  Sir  WILLIAM  PETTT. 

c  f  T  were  not  incongruous  to  begin  the  Hiftory 
I  “with  a  Retrofpeft  into  the  very  nature  of 
jL  a  Light  it  felf  ( as  to  inquire  whether  the  fame 
c  be  a  Motion  or  elfe  a  BodyO  nor  to  premife  fome 
‘  Theorems  about  the  Sun,  Flame,  Glovv-worms, 
( the  eyes  of  fome  Animals,  finning  Woods,  Scales 
‘of  fome  Fifties,  the  dalhing  of  the  Sea  ftroaks 
‘  upon  the  eyes,  the  Bolonim  Slate  (called  by  fome 
'<  the  Magnet  of  Light)  and  of  other  light  and  lucid 

4  bodies,  r  y  . 

44  It  were  alfo  not  improper  to  consider  the  very 

<  effentials^f  Colour  and  Tranfparencies  (as  that  the 

:4  moft  tranfparent  bodies,  if  fhaped  into  many  an* 

c  ales,  prefent  the  eye  with  very  many  colours, ) 

c  That  bodies  having  but  one  tingle  fuperficies,  have 

l  none  at  all,  but  are  fufcipient  of  every  colour  laid 
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“  before  them  $  That  great  depths  of  Air  make  a 
“Blew,  and  great  depths  of  Water  a  Greemfh  co* 
u  Jour  5  That  great  depths  or  thicknefles  of  colour¬ 
ed  Liquors  do  all  look  Blackifh  (Ted  Wine  in  a 
“large  Conical  Glals  being  of  al!  reddifh  colours 
“  between  black  at  the  top  and  white  at  the  bot- 
“  tom.) 

“  That  rneft  Vegetables,  at  one  time  or  other,  are 
“greenifh  5  and  that  as  many  things  palling  the  Sun 
“are  blackncd ,  fo  many  others  much  whitened  by 
“  the  lame  :  Other  things  are  whitened  by  acid 
“  Fumes,  as  red  Rofes  and  raw  Silks  by  the  fmoak 
“  of  Brimftone. 

“Many  Mettals,  Steel  and  Silver,,  become  of  va¬ 
rious  colours  and  Tarnifh  by  the  air,  ard  by  feveral 
“  degrees  of  heat. 

“  We  might  eonfider  the  wonderful  variety  of  co- 
“  lours  appearing  in  Flowers,  Feathers  5  and  drawn 
“  from  Mettals,  their  Calces  and  Vitrifications  5  and 
“of  the  colours  riling  out  of  tranfparent  Liquors  ar¬ 
tificially  mixed. 

cc  But  thefe  things^  relating  to  the  abftratted  nature 
“of  colours,  being  too  hard  for  me,  I  wholly  de¬ 
cline}  rather  palling  to  name  (and  but  to  name J 
“dome  of  the  feveral  lorts  of  Colorations  now  con> 
“  monly  ufed  in  Humane  affairs.and  as  vulgar  Trades 
“  in  thefe  Nations  5  which  arc  thefe :  viz. 

1.  “  There  is  a  whitening  of  Wax,  and  feveral 
“  fort  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloathes,  by  the  Sun;, 
“Air,  and  by  reciprocal  effufions  of  Water. 

2.  “  Colouring  of  Wood  and  Leather  by  Lime, 
“Salt,  and  Liquors,  as  in  Staves,  Canes,  and  Marble 
“  Leathers. 

3..  “  Colouring  of  Paper,  viz.  Marbled  Paper,  by 

“  diftempering3 
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^  diftempering  the  colours  with  Ox-gal  1,  and  apply- 
in?,  them  upon  a  ftiff  gummed  Liquor. 

4^“  Colouring,  or  rather  Difcolouring  the  colours 
«  of  Silks,  Tiffanies,***.  by  Brimftone. 

5*.  “  Colouring  of  feveral  Iron  and  Copper  work, 
into  Black,  withOyl. 

6.  Colouring  of  Leather  into  Gold- colour,  or 
u  rather  Silver  leaves  into  Gold  by  V arnifhes,  and  in 
u  other  cafes  by  Urine  and  Sulphur. 

7.  u  Dying  of  Marble  and  Alabafter  with  heat 

a  and  coloured  Oyls. 

8.  “  Colouring  Silver  into  Brafs  with  Brimftone 
cc  or  Urine. 

9.  «  Colouring  the  Barrels  and  Locks  of  Guns  in- 
a  to  Blew  and  Purple  with  the  temper  of  Small-coal 

heat. 

jo.  Colouring  of  Glals  (made  of  Sands,  Flints, 
“  C^c.)  as  alfo  of  Cryftals  and  Earthen  Ware,  with 
the  rufts  and  folutions  ot  Metals. 
jx#  The  colouring  of  live  Hair,  as  in  Toland^ 
u  Horfe  and  Mans  Hair  5  as  alfo  the  colouring  of 
a  Furrs. 

12.  a  Enameling  and  Anealing. 

13.  a  Applying  Colours  as  in  the  Printing  of 
Books  and  Pictures,  and  as  in  making  of  playing 
Cards  $  being  each  of  them  performed  in  a  feveral 

a  way. 

14.  «  Guilding  and  Tinning  with  Mercury ,  Block? 
iQ  Tin ,  Sal-Armoniac\ . 

15.  cc  Colouring  Metals,  as  Copper  with  Calamy 
u  into  Brafs,  and  with  Zinl^ox Spelter  into  Gold,  or 
cc  into  Silver  with  ArfenicJy.  And  of  Iron  into  Cop- 
^ per  with  Hungarian  Vitriol • 

1 6.  «  Making  Painters  Colours  by  preparing  of 

i(  Earths 
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u  Earth,  Chalk,  and  Slates  5  as  in  Vmber ,  O%er0  Cul- 
“  lev-earth  ,&c.  as  alfo  out  of  the  Calces  of  Lead,  as 
u  Cerufi  and  Minium  5  by  Sublimates  of  Mercury  and 
€C  Brimftone,  as  in  Vermilion  5  by  tinging  of  white 
cc  Earths  varioufly,  as  in  Verdeter ,  and  fome  of  the 
c  c  Lakes  5  by  concrete  Juyces  or  Faculty  as  in  Gam- 
cc brugium,  Indico ,  Vinks ^  Sap-green ,  and  Lakes:  As 
a  alfo  by  Ruffs,  as  in  Verdegreafe2 

17.  “  The  applying  of  thefe  colours  by  the  ad  he- 
cc  fi on  of  Ox-gall,  as  in  the  Marbled  Paper  aforefaidy 
*cor  by  Gum  water,  as  in  Limning  ;  or  by  clammy 
u  drying  Oyls,(fuch  as  are  the  Oyls  of  Linfeed,Nuts,. 
a  Spike,  Turpentine,  &cl) 

1 8.  u  Watering  of  Tabbies . 

19.  (C  The  laft  I  fhall  name  is  the  colouring  of 
6C  Wool,  Linnen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Hair,  Feathers.  Horn, 
“  Leather,  and  the  Threads  and  Webs  of  them  with: 
a  Woods,  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds,  Leaves,  Salts,  Limes, 
a  Lixiviums,  Waters,  Heats,  Fermentations,  Macera- 

tions5and  other  great  variety  of  Handling:  An  ac- 
cc  count  of  all  which  is  that  Hiftory  of  Dying  we  in- 
u  tend.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  laid  being  but  a 
a  kind  of  remote  and  fcarce  pertinent  Introduction: 
cc  thereunto. 

cc  I  begin  this  Hiftory  by  enumerating  all  the  feve- 

ral  Materials  and  Ingredients  which  I  underftand 
u  to  be  or  to  have  been  ufed  in  any  of  the  laft  afore- 
a  mentioned  Colorations,  which  I  fhall  represent  in 
cc  various  Methods,  viz.  out  of  the  Mineral  Family. 
u  They  ufe  Iron  and  Steel,  or  what  is  made  or  comes 

from  them,in  all  true  Blacks(called  SpaniJ/j  Blacks) 
(C  though  not  in  Flanders  Blacks ,  vri.  they  ufe  Cop- 
a  peras,  Steel-filings,  and  Slippe,  which  is  the  fluff 
a  found  in  the  Troughs  of  Grind-ftones,  whereon 
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C£  Edge-tools  have  been  ground.  They  ahb  ufe  Pe w- 
ccter  for  Bow-dye,  Scarlet,  vi%  they  diffolve  Bars  of 
cc  Pewter  in  the  Aqua  forth  they  ufe  5  and  make  alfo 
tc  their  Dying-kettles  or  Furnace  of  this  Mettal. 

“  Litharge  is  ufed  by  fome,  though  acknowledged 
by  few,  for  what  neceflary  rtafon  I  cannot  learn,  o- 
ther  than  to  add  weight  unto  Dyed  Silk  5  Litharge 
being  a  calx  of  Lead,  one  of  the  heavieft  and  moft 
u  colouring  Mettals. 

a  I  apprehend  Antimony  much  ufed  to  the  fame 
a  purpofe,  though  we  know  there  be  a  very  tingent 
iC  Sulphur  in  that  Mineral,  which  affordeth  variety  of 
a  Colour  by  the  precipitations  and  other  operations 
upon  it. 

**  Arftnicf  is  ufed  in  Crimfon,  upon  pretence  of 
cc  giving  Luftre,  although  thefe  who  pretend  not  to 
be  wanting  in  giving  Luftre  to  their  Silks,  do  utter- 
ly  difown  the  ufe  of  Arfcnick. 

Verdegreafe  is  ufed  by  Linnet)  Dyers  in  their 
cc  Yellow  and  Greenifh  Colours,  although  of  it  felf 
(C  \t  ftrike  not  deeper  colour  than  of  pale  Straws. 

u  Of  Mineral-Salts  ufed  in  Dying  5  the  chief  is 
cc  Allum  3  the  very  true  ufe  thereof  feems  to  me  ob- 
u  feure  enough,  notwkhftanding  all  the  Narrations 
*£  I  could  get  from  Dyers  about  it :  Fori  doubt, 
u  1.  Whether  it  be  ufed  to  make  Common-water 
a  fit  Menfiruum ,  wherewith  to  extrad  the  Tingent 
(C  particles  of  feveral  hard  Materials,  for  I  find  Al¬ 
lium  t©  be  ufed  with  fuch  Materials  as  (pend  eafy 
6C  enough,  as  Brail  11,  Logwood,  &c.  And  withal, 
a  that  the  Stuffs  to  be  dyed  are  firft  boy  led  in  Allum- 
4  liquors,  and  the  Allum  afterwards  (  as  they  (ay  ) 
cleared  from  the  faid  Stuff  again,  before  any  Co- 
fy  lour  at  all  be  applyed . 

u  2,  Whether  it  be  ufed  to  fcour  the  Sordes ,  which 

“  may 
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ccmay  interpofe  between  the  Color  anda ,  and  the 

Dying  Stuff;  and  fo  hinder  the  due  adhefion  of 
<cthe  one  unto  the  other:  The  boyiing  of  feveral 
“  things  fir  ft  in  Allum  feeming  to  tend  this  way.  But 
“  I  find  thiswork  to  be  done  in  Cloth  and  Rugs,  by 
“  a  due  Icon ring -of  the  fame  in  the  Fulling-mills  with 
£<Earth,  and  in  Silk  with  Soaps,  by  which  they  boyl 
“  out  the  Gums  and  other  Sordes,  hindri.ng  or  vitia- 
“  ting  the  intended  Colours. 

“?•  Whether  Allum  doth  intenerate  the  Hairs  rf 
‘‘Wool,  and  Hair-fiufF,  as  Grograins, &c.  Where- 
“  by  they  may  the  better,  receive  and  imbibe  their 
‘Colours?  Unto  which  opinion  I  was  led  byr  the 
“  Dyers ;  faying,  that  after  their  Stuffs  were  well  ^7 
“  boy  led  in  Allum,  that  they  then  cleared  them  of  '  ' 
“  the  Allum  again  :  But  we  find  the  moft  open  Bo-  /  > 

died-Cottons  and  Stlks,  to  have  Allum  ufed  upon 
“  them  5  as  well  as  the  harder  Hairs.  Nor  is  Allum 
“  ufed  in  many  Colours,  viz.  In  no  Woad  or  Indico 
“Blews;  and  yet  the  Stuffs  Dyed  Blew,  are  with- 
“  out  any  previous  inteneration  quickly  tinged  ; 

“  and  that  with  a  flight  and  fhort  immerfion  thereof 
“  into  the  Blew  fat. 


U. 


4.  “  Whether  it  contribute  to  the  Colour  it  felf, 
as  Copperas  doth  to  Gals, in  order  to  make  a  black  5 

‘c  or  as  Juice  of  Lemmons  doth  to  Cocheneel  in  the 
«e  Incarnadives  ^  or  as  Aqtui-Fortis  impregnated  with 
,c  Pewter,  doth  in  the  How-Scarlet,  changing  it  from 
“a red  Rofe-Crimfon  to  flame  Colour.  This  ufe is 
“certainly  not  to  be  denyed  to  Allum  in  feme  cafes; 
“  but  we  fee  in  other  cafes, that  the  fame  Colours  may 
“  be  Dyed  without  Allum,  as  well  as  with  it,  though 
“  neither  fo  bright  and  lively,  nor  fo  laffing. 

5.  “Wherefore  Fifthly,  I  conclude  (as  the  moft 

O  o  “  probable 
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“  probable  opinion)  that  the  ule  of  Allurn  is  to  be  a 
<c  Vinculum  between  the  Cloth  and  the  Colour  ,  as 
<c  clammy-Oyls  and  Gum-waters  are  in  Painting  and 
«  Limming;  Allum  being  fuch  a  thing, whofe  particles 
cc  and  Aculei  diffolved  with  hot  Liquors  will  flick  to 
<c  the  Stuffs, and  pitch  themfelves  into  their  Pores^and 
,c  fuch  alfo,  as  on  which  the  particles  of  the  Dying 
“  Drugs  will  alfo  catch  hold,  as  we  fee  the  particles 
«  of  Copperas  and  other  Cryftallizing  materials,  do 
<!  of  Boughs  and  Twigs  in  the  Veflel,  where  fuch 
“  Cryftallization  is  made.  A  fecond  ufe  I  imagine 
“  of  Allum  in  Dying,  to  be  the  extracting  or  drying 
«  up  of  fome  fuch  particles,  as  could  not  confift  with 
“  the  Colour  to  be  fuperinduced ,  for  we  fee  Allum 
« is  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  Alutas  or  white  Leather, 
“the  which  it  dryeth,  as  the  Salt  of  Hen-dung  doth 
rc  in  Ox-hides,  and  as  common  Salt  doth  in  preferva- 
£‘  tion  of  Fiefh-meats for  we  know,  a  Sheep-fkin 
•c  newly  flayed  could  not  be  Colour  d  as  Brafils  are, 
ct  unlefs  it  were  firft  drefled  into  Leather  with  Allumy 
«  e^e.which  is  neceflary  to  the  Colour, even  although 
“  the  Allum  be,  as  it  is,  cleared  out  of  the  Leather 
«  again ,  before  the  faid  Colouration ,  vv'ith  Bran,, 
“yelks  of  Eggs,  &c.  Wherefore  as  Allum,  as  it 
“  were  by  accident,  makes  a  wet  raw  fkin  to  take  a 
«  bright  Colour  by  extracting  fome  impedimental 
“  particles  out  of  it  5  fo  doth  it  alfo  out  of  other  ma¬ 
terials,  though  perhaps  lefs  dilcernably. 

« Another  ufe  I  fuppole  of  Allum,  which  is  to 
“  brighten  a  Colour :  For  as  we  fee  the  fineft  and 
*■  moft  Glaffie  materials  to  make  the  moft  orient 
“Colours,  as  Feathers,  Flowers,  &c.  So  certainly 
*t  if  by  boyling  Cloth  in  Allum,  it  become  incrufta- 

11  ted  with  particles,  as  it  were  of  Glals,  the  tinging 

“of 
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u  of  them  yields  more  brightneft,  than  the  tinging  of 
€<  a  Scabrous  matter,  (  fuch  as  unallumed  Cloth  is) 
u  can  do.  Analogous  hereunto  I  take  the  ufe  of  Bran, 
<c  and  Bran-liquors  in  Dying  to  be  j  for  Bran  yielding 
a  mod  fine  flower(as  vve  fee  in  the  making  of white- 
Starch  5)  I  conceive  that  this  flower  entring  into 
Cc  the  pores  of  the  Stuff,  levigates  their  Superficies  and 
c‘  and  lo  makes  the  Colour  laid  on  it,  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  juft  as  we  fee,  that  all  woods,  which  are  to 
c<  be  guilded  are  firft  fmoothned  over  with  white  Co- 
c<  lours,  before  the  Gold  be  laid  on. 

<c  And  indeed  all  other  Woods  are  filled,  not  only 
c*  as  to  their  greater  holes  and  Afperities,  with  Putty  5 
ic  but  alfo  their  fmaller  Scabrities  are  cured  by  pri- 
sc  ming  Colours,  before  the  Ultimate  Colour  intend- 
*  ed  be  laid  thereon. 

cc  The  next  Mineral  Salt  is  Salt-Veter^  not  ufed  by 
cc  ancient  Dyers,  and  but  by  few  of  the  modern* 
cc  And  that  not,  till  the  wonderfull  ufe  of  Aqua-fortis 
cC  (  whereof  Salt-Peter  is  an  ingredient )  was  obfcrv- 
cc  ed  in  the  Bow-Scarlet:  Nor  is  it  ufed  now,  but  to 
cc  brighten  Colours  by  back-boyling  them  •  for  which 
aufe  Argol  is  more  commonly  ufed.  Lime  is  much 
ccu(ed  in  the  working  of  blew-fats,  being  of  Lime- 
<cftone  calcined  and  called  Calkg>  of  which  more 
<c  hereafter. 

cc  Of  the  Animal  family  are  ufed  about  Dying, 
ccCochineel  (if  the  fame  beany  part  of  an  Animal} 
cc  Urine  of  labouring  men,  kept  till  it  be  ftale  and 
ec  (linking  $  Honey,  Yelks  of  Eggs,and  Ox-gall.  The 
cc  three  latter  lo  rarely  ^  and  as  the  conceits  of  par¬ 
ticular  W’ork-men,  and  for  Collateral  ufes  (as  to 
a  increafe  weight  5  promote  fermentation ,  and  to 
fcour,  (^r.)That  I  (hall  fay  very  little  more  of  them 

O  o  2  €i  in 
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c<:  in  this  place,  only  faying  of  Urine  that  it  k  ufed  to 
a  (cour ,  and  help  the  fermenting  and  heating  of 
Ci  Woad^  it  is  ufed  alfo  in  the  blew-fats  inftead  of 
ccLime.-  It  difehargeth  the  yellow  (of  which  and 
iZ  blew,  moft  Greens  are  compounded)  and  there- 
c‘  fore  is  alwayes  ufed  to  fpend  Weld  withal.  Laftly, 
,c  the  ftale  Urine,  or  old  mudd  of  pifiing  places,  will 
cc  colour  a  well  fcoured  (mail  piece  of  Silver,  into  a 
Golden  colour,  and  it  is  with  this  (and  not  at  all 
cc  with  the  Bath- water)  wherewith  the  Boys  at  Bath 
<c  colour  fingle  pence  5  although  the  generality  be- 
c<  lieve  otherwife.  Laftly  it  feems  to  me,  that  Urine 
<c  agreeth  much  in  its  Nature  with  Tartar ous  Lixivia  \ 
‘c  not  only  becaufe  Urine  is  a  Lye  made  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles  in  the  body  of  Animals  5  nor  becaufe  in  the 
£C  Receptacles  ot  Urine,  Tartarous  (tones  are  bred 
c‘  like  as  in  Vefids  of  Wine  5  nor  becaufe  Urine  dife 
“  charges  and  abrades  Colours  as  the  Lixivia  of  Tar - 
cCtar,  or  the  deliquated  Salts  of  Tartar  do  5  but  be- 
Ctcaufe  Tartar  and  Sulphur-Lixivia  do  colour  the 
fuperficies  of  Silver,  as  we  affirmed  of  Urine  5  and 
*{  the  difference  I  make  between  Urine  and  Tartarous 
tl  Lixivia, is  only  this,  that  though  the  Salts  of  both, 
tc  of  themfeem  by  their  effefts  in  Dying, in  a  manner 
JC  the  fame  $  yet  that  Urine  is  made  and  confifts  of 
‘‘Salt and  Sulphur  both. 

u  Before  we  enter  upon  the  Vegetable  materials  for 
Dying,  we  may  interpofe  this  Ad  vertifement,  That 
u  there  are  two  forts  of  Water  ufed  by  Dyers,  viz. 
“  River-water  and  Well-water  :  By  the  latter  I  mean 


ccin  this  place  the  Pump  water  in  great  Cities  and 
**  Towns,  which  is  aharlh  Water  wherewith  one  can 
**  fearce  wafti  ones  hands, much  lefs  fcour  them  clean, 
nor  will  Soap  diflolve  in  it5  but  remains  in  rolls  and 


< 
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Slumps:  moreover  the  FIcfli  boy  led  in  it  becomes 
cc  hard  and  reddilh.  The  Springs  rifing  out  of  large 
(C covered  fpaces  (fuch  as  are  great  Cities) yield  this 
cc  Water,  as  having  been  percolated  thorow  more 
cc  ground  than  other  Water,  and  confequently  been 
“  diverted  of  its  fatty  earthy  particles,  and  more  in> 
“pregnated  with  faline  fubrtances  in  all  the  way  it 
cchath  parted.  The  Dyers  ule  this  Water  in  Reds* 
“  and  in  other  colours  wanting  reftringency,  and  in 
“  the  Dying  of  Materials  of  the  Hacker  Contextures* 
“  as  in  Callico,Fuftian,and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Cot- 
“ton- works*  This  Water  is  naught  for  Blews,  and 
“  makes  Yellows  and  Greens  look  rufty 

“River-water  is  far  more  fat  and  oylie,  fweetcr,. 
“  bears  Soap  3  that  is,  Soap  diflolves  more  eafily  in  it, 
“  rifing  into  froth  and  bubbles,  fo  as  the  Water  thick- 
“  ens  by  it.  This  Water  is  ufed  in  mart  cafes  by  Dy- 
“  ers,  and  mu  ft  be  had  in  great  quantities  for  walking- 
“  and  rinfing  their  Cloathes  after  Dying. 

“  Water  is  called,  by  Dyers  White  Liquor  3  but 
“  there  is  another  fort  of  Liquor  called  Liquor  abfo- 
“lutely,  and  that  is  their  Bran- liquor,  which  is  one 
“part  of  Bran  and  five  of  River-water,  boy  led  toge- 
“  ther  an  hour,  and  put  into  leaden  Cifterns  to  fettle,. 
“  This  Liquor  when  it  turns  four  is  not  good,  which 
“fourneft  will  be  within  three  or  four  days  in  the 
“Summer  time.  Befides  the  ufes  afore-named  of 
“this  Liquor,  I  conceive  it  contributes  fomething  to 
“the  holding  of  the  Colour  3  for  we  know  Starch, 
“  which  is  nothing  but  the  flower  of  Bran,  will  make 
“  a  clinging  Parte,  the  which  will  conglutinate  fome 
“  things,  though  not  every  thing  3  viz.  Pa  per  , though 
“  neither  Wood  nor  Mettals.  Now  Bran-liquors  are 
“  ufed  to  mealy  dying  Stuffs,  fuch  as  Mather  is,  being 

“  the 
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“ the  Powder  or  fecula  of  a  Root  ,  So  as  the  flower 
“  of  the  Bran  being  joyned  with  the  Mather ,  and 
“  made  clammy  and  glutinous  by  boyling,  I  doubt 
“  not  but  both  flicking  upon  the  villi  of  the  Stuff  Dy- 
■«  ed,  the  Mather  flicks  the  better  by  reafon  of  the 
“ftarchy  paftinefs  of  the  Bran-flower  joyned  with 
“it. 

“  Gums  have  been  ufed  by  Dyers  about  Silk,  viz. 

Gum  Arabic^.,  Gum  Dragant ,  Majtick and  Sanguis 
«  Draconis.  '1  hefe  Gums  tend  little  to  the  tintture 
“  of  the  faid  Silk,  no  more  than  Gum  doth  in  ordina- 
“  ry  writing  Ink,  which  only  gives  it  a  confiftence  to 
“  ftay  juft  where  the  Pen  delivers  it,  without  run- 
“  ning  abroad  uncertainly  :  So  Gum  may  give  the 
“  Silk  a  glaffinefs,  that  is,  may  make  it  feem  finer,  as 
«  alfo  ftifter ;  fo  as  to  make  one  believe  the  faid  ftiff- 
«  tiefs  proceeded  from  the  quantity  of  Silk  clofe  wo- 
«  ven :  And  laftly  to  increafe  weight  3  lor  if  an  ounce 
“  of  Gum,  worth  a  peny,  can  be  incorporated  into  a 
“  pound  of  Silk,  the  laid  penny  in  the  Gum  produ¬ 
ct  ceth  three  (hillings,  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  Silk. 
“Wherefore  we  fhall  fpeak  of  the  ufe  of  each  of  the 
«  faid  four  Gums, rather  when  we  treat  of  Sifing  and 
“Stiffening,  than  now,  in  a  Difcourfe  of  Dying, 
“  where  alfo  we  may  fpeak  of  Honey  and  Molafles. 

«  VVe  refer  alfo  the  Defcriptions  of  Fullers-earth, 
«  Soaps,  Linfeed-oyl,  and  Ox-galls,  unto  the  head  of 
«  Scouring,  rather  than  to  this  of  Dying. 

“  Wines  and  Aqua-vita:  have  been  uied  by  fome 
«  particular  Artifts ;  but  the  ufe  of  them  being  nei- 
« ther  conftant  nor  certain,  I  omit  further  mention  of 
“  them-  The  like  I  fay  of  Wheaten-flower  and 


**  Leaven. 

«  Of  Cummin-feed,  F enttgnekefied.  Senna,  and  A- 

“gariek. 
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€€ g&rich^,  I  have  as  yet  no  iatisfa&ory  accompt. 

cc  Having  fpoken  thus  far  of  forne  of  the  Dying 
cc  fluffs,  before  I  engage  upon  the  main,  and  fpeak 
ccmore  fully  of  thofe  which  have  been  but  (lightly 
cc  touched  upon  already,  I  fhall  more  Synoptically 
ahere  infert  a  Catalogue  of  all  Dying  Materials,  as 
a  well  fuch  as  1  have  already  treated  upon,  as  fuch  as 
a  I  intend  hereafter  to  deferibe. 

<c  The  three  peculiar  Ingredients  for  Black  are 
cc  Copperas,  filings  of  Steel,  andSlippe. 

Q(  The  Reftringent  binding  Materials  are  Alder, 
cc  Bark,  Pomegranate  Pills,  Wallnut  rinds  and  roots, 

<c  Oaken  Sapling  Bark,  and  Saw-duft  of  the  fame  y 
cc  Crab-tree  Bark,  Galls,  and  Sumach. 

cc  The  ShlltS  are  Allum,  Argol,  Salt-peter,  Sal  Ar* 
c:c  maniac^  Pot-afhes,  and  Stone-lime  5  unto  which 
ccUrinemay  be  enumerated  as  a  liquid  Salt. 

cc  1  he  Liquors  are  Well-water, River-water5Wine, 
cz  Aqua-vit#*,  Vinegar,  juyee  of  Lemmon,  and  Aqua* 
<cfortk  :  There  is  Honey  ufed,  and  Molafles. 

cc  Ingredients  of  another  Clajfir  are  Bran,  Wheat- 
cc  embower,  Yelks  of  Eggs,  Leaven,  Cummin-leed0 
tc  Fenugreek-feed,  Agarick,  and  Senna. 

<c  Gums  are  Gum  Arabic^  Dragant^  Maflic 4,  and; 
sC  Satmih  Draconk . 

CtThe  Sme&icksor  Abflerfives  are  Fullers-earth, 
u  Soap,  Linfeed-oyl,  and  Ox-gall. 

cc  The  other  Metals  and  Minerals  are  Pewter,  Ver- 
*  degreafe,  Antimony,  Litharge,  and  Arfenick. 

cc  But  the  Cotorantia  colorata  are  of  three  forts, 
iC  Blew,  Yellow,  and  Red  5  of  which  Logwood,  old’ 

<c  Fuflick,  and  Mather,  are  the  Polychrzjla  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  &  common  prattices,beingoneof  eachforr.The 
c*  Blews  are  Woad,  Indieo,  and  Logwood :  The  Yeb 

cc  low& 
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[c  lows  are  Weld,  Wood-wax,  and  old  Fuftick,  as  alfb 
^  Turmerick  now  feldom  ufed  :  The  Reds  are  Red- 
cc  wood.  Braze!,  Mather,  Cochineel,  Saftiowrs,  Ker- 
cc  mes-berries,  and  Sanders  $  the  latter  of  which  is 
feldom  ufed 5  and  the  Kermes  not  often.  Unto  thefe 
CL  Amott #  and  young  Fuftick; making  Orange  colours, 
Cv*  may  be  added,,  as  often  u(ed  in  thefe  times. 

In  Cloth  Dying  wood- foot  is  of  good  ufe. 
c“  Having  prefcnted  this  Catalogue,  I  come  now  to 
cc  give  or  enlarge  the  Defcription  and  Application  of 
cciume  of  the  chief  of  them,  beginning  with  Cop- 
operas. 

cc  Copperas  is  the  common  thing  us’d  to  dye  Blacks 
withal,  and  it  is  the  fait  of  the  ryrites  (tone,  where* 
o  with  old  Iron  (having  been  difiolved  in  it)  is  incor- 
cc  porated.  The  filings  of  Steel,  and  inch  (mall  par- 
c  tides  of  Edge-tools  as  are  worn  away  upon  the 
G  Grindftone,  commonly  called  Slipp,  is  ufed  to  the 
o  lame  purpofe  in  dying  of  Silks  fas  was  laid  before ) 
t:  which  I  concei  ve  to  be  rather  to  increafe  the  weight 
cc  than  for  any  other  neceffity  ^  the  particles  of  Cop- 
cc  peras  being  not  fo  heavy  and  crafs  as  thefe  are  /  for 
o  die  why  fhould  not  thefe  later-named  Materials  be 
u as  well  ufed  about  Cloth, and  other  cheaper  Stuffs  ? 

cc  Weobferve,  That  green  Oaken-boards  by  affri- 
cc  bticn  of  a  Saw  become  blacky  ar>d  that  a  green  four 
8i  Apple,  cut  with  a  knife,  becomes  likewile  black  5 
'l'  and  that  the  white  greafe  wherewith  Coach-wheels 
are  anointed  becomes  likewife  black,  by  reafon  of 
the  iron  boxes  wherewith  the  Nave  is  lined,  befides 
the  uftulation  or  affriflion  between  the  Nave  and 
u  the  Axel-tree.  Moreover  we  obferve,That  an  Oak- 
€c  en  ftick,  by  a  violent  afffi£Hon  upon  other  wood  in 
€Ca  Turning-Lath,  makes  the  fame  black. 


cc  From 
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Cv  From  all  which  we  may  obferve,That  the  whole 
bufincls  of  Blacking  lies  in  the  Iron,  as  if  the  fait  of 
“  the  f/r/’/ej-ftone  in  Copperas  ferved  only  to  extract 
^the  fame  }  and  withal  it  feems  to  lie  in  a  kind  of 
“  bridging  and  uftulation5luch  as  rapid  afifridions  do 
“eaufe:  For  Allum  fccms  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
fC  with  Vitriol  }  and  yet  in  no  cafe  that  I  know  of  is,  it 
Cw  is  ufed  for- black  colours:  And  the  black  colour 
ccupon  earthen  Ware  is  made  with  fcalings  of  Iron 
“vitrified.  Note,  That  where*ever  Copperas  is 
“ufed,  either  Galls,  Sumach,  Oak  Sapling-barks, 
“AJder-bark,  Wallnut-rinds,  Crabtreefoark,  or 
“green  Oak  law-dull,  mull  be  ufed  with  it  }  Ali 
“whichthings  Phyficians  call  Auftereand  Stiptick. 

“ Red-wood  muft  be  chopt  into  fmall  pieces,  then 
cc  ground  in  a  Mill  between  two  heavy  ftons,  as  corn 
It  is  uled  alfo  in  Dying  of  Cloth  and  Rugs, 
ccand  thole  of  theCourfer  fort:  The  colour  is  ex- 
cc  traded  with  much  and  long  boyling,  and  that  with 
“  Galls.  The  colour  it  makes  is  a  kind  of  Brick-co- 
cc  lour  Red  5  it  holdeth  much  better  than  Brafil.  The 
cc  Cloth  it  dyeth  is  to  be  boyled  with  it :  Wherefore 
“  only  fuch  matters  as  are  not  prejudiced  by  much 
cc  boyling  are  dyed  herewith. 

Brafil  is  chopt  and  ground  like  as  the  Red-wood  « 
ccIt  dyeth  a  Pink-colour  or  Carnation,  imitating  the 
<c  colour  of  Cochineil  the  neared  .*  It  is  ufed  with 
Allum  for  the  ordinary  colour  it  dr  th }  and  with 
iC  addition  of  Pot-afhes,  when  it  is  uled  for  Purples. 

Brafil  fteept  in  Water  giveth  it  the  colour  of  Clap- 
<c  ret-wine,  into  which  a  drop  or  two  of  Juyce  of 
cc  Lemmons  or  Vinegar  being  put,  turneth  it  into  the 
(c  colour  of  Canary-Sack}  in  which  particular  it  a~ 
a  greeth  with  Cochineil,  This  Colour  foon  ftaineth, 
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a  as  may  appear  by  the  eafie  change  which  fo  {mall  a 
quantity  of  acid  liquor  makes  upon  it.  A  drop  of 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  turneth  the  infufion  of  Brafil  into  a 
cc  purplifh  violet-colour,  even  although  it  hath  been 
amade  yellow  before,  by  the  addition  of  Juyceof 
Lemmons  or  Vinegar  5  and  is  the  fame  effed  which 
u  Pot-afhes  alfo  produce,  as  we  faid  before. 

a  Mather  is  a  Root  cultivated  much  in  Flanders  : 
There  be  of  it  two  forts  }  Tipe- Mather ,  which  is 
u  the  courfed  5  and  Bale- Mather^  otherwile  called 
Crap-Mather  :  This  Mather  ufed  to  the  beft  advan¬ 
tage,  dyeth  on  Cloth  a  colour  the  neereft  to  our 
a  Bow- dye,  or  the  new  Scarlet}  the  like  whereof* 
u  Safflowr  doth  in  Silk  •  infomuch  as  the  colours,  cal- 
a  led  Baftard-Scarlets  are  dyed  with  it.  This  colour 
indures  much  boyling,  and  is  ufed  both  with  Allum 
and  Argol }  it  holdeth  well.  The  brighteft  colours 
a  dyed  with  this  material  are  made  by  over-dying  the 
cc  fame,  and  then  by  difeharging  part  of  it  by  back- 
boyling  it  in  Argol. 

cc Mather  is  ufed  with  Bran -liquor,  inftead  of 
cc  White-liquor  or  ordinary  Water. 

a  Cochinecl  is  of  feveral  forts,  vi%.  Silvefier  and  Me - 
ftequa :  This  alfo  is  ufed  with  Bran-liquor  in  Pew- 
u  ter* Furnaces,  and  with  Aqua-fortis ,  in  order  to  the 
Scarlet*  dye.  It  is  the  colour  whereof  the  like  quan- 
u  tity  effedeth  moft  in  Dying }  and  Colours  dyed 
u  with  it,  are  faid  to  be  dyed  in  Crain.  Rags  dyed 
u  in  the  dregs  of  this  colour  is  called  Turnfole ,  and  ’tis 
a  ufed  to  colour  Wines  }  Cochineel  being  counted  fb 
“  far  from  an  unwholefom  thing,  that  it  is  efteemed  a 
Cordial.  Any  acid  Liquor  takes  off  the  intenfe 
cc  Rednefs  of  this  colour,  turning  it  towards  an  O- 
range.  Flame,  or  Scarlet  colour  :  With  this  colour 

cc  alfo 
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cc  alio  the  Spanifl)  Leather  and  Flocks  are  dyed  which 
“Ladies  ule.  The  extraft  or  fecula  hereof  makes  the 
c<  finelt  Lake. 

tc  Arnotto  Dyeth  of  it  felfan  Orang-colour.is  ufed 
c‘  with  Pot-afhes  upon  Silk,  Linnen,  and  Cottons, 
c"  but  not  upon  Cloth,  as  being  not  apt  to  penetrate 
into  a  thick  fubflance. 

“  Weld,  called  in  Latin  Luteola ;  when  ’tis  ripe 
“  ( that  is  to  fay,  in  the  flower  )  it  Dyeth  (with  the 
cc  help  of  Pot  afhes)  a  deep  Lemon  colour,  like  un- 
“  to  Ranunculus ,  or  Broom  flower;  and  either  by 
c‘  the  fmalnels  of  proportion  put  into  the  Liquor,  or 
“  by  the  (lighter  tin&ure,  it  Dyeth  all  Colours 
cc  between  White  and  the  Yellow  aforefaid. 

(In  the  ufe  of  this  material,  Dyers  ufe  a  crols, 
c‘  driven  down  into  their  Furnace  with  a  ferew  to 
“  keep  it  down  ,  fo  as  the  Cloth  may  have  liberty  in 
“  die  fupernatant  Liquor  ,  to  be  turned  upon  the 
“Winch  and  kept  out  with  the  ftaves:  This  weed  is 
"much  cultivated  in  Kent,  for  the  ule  of  th eLondon- 
,c  Dyers,  it  holdeth  fufhciently  well  but  againft  LI. 
“  rineand  Torturous  Liquors.  Painters  Pinke  is  made 
,c  of  it. 
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"Woodwax,  or  Cenifia  Tincloria  (commonly  cal¬ 
led  Grafing  weed  by  the  Dyers,)  produces  the  lame 
efTeft  with  Luteola,  being  ufed  in  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  :  It  is  feldome  made  ule  of  as  to  Silk,  Linnen, 
or  Cottons ,  but  only  as  to  courfe-Cloths :  It  is 
alfofet  with  Pot-afhes  or  Urine,  called  by  the  Dy¬ 
ers  Siggefuftickj,  of  it  there  be  two  forts,  the  young 
and  the  old:  Fujlick^h  chopt  and  ground,  as  the 
other  Woods  abovementionedare. 

“  The  young  Fujlicl (  Dyeth  a  kind  of  Reddilh- 
Orang  colour  j  the  old,  a  Hair-colour  with  feveral 
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degrees  of  yellownels  between :  It  is  u(ed  with 
<{  flacked  Lime.  The  Colours  Dyed  with  old  Fu - 
“ftrc^ hold  extreamly  j  and  are  not  to  be  difchirg- 
«  ed,  will  fpend  Salts  or  without,  artd  will  work 
hot  or  cold. 

u  Soot  of  Wood.  Soot  containeth  in  it  lelfboth  a 
«  Colour  and  Salt $  wherefore  there  is  nothing  add- 
“  ed  to  it  to  extrad  its  Colour,  nor  to  make  it  ftrike 
“upon  the  Stuff  to  be  Dyedj  the  natural  Colour 
“  which  it  Dyeth  of  it  felf,  is  the  Colour  of  Honey  5 
<«  hut  is  the  Foundation  of  many  other  Colours  upon 
<{Wool  and  Cloth  5  for  to  other  things  ’tis  not 
“  ulid.  Woad  is  made  of  a  Weed,  fown  upon  ftrong 
“  new-broken  Land.perfedly  cleered  from  all  ftories 
“  and  weeds,  eut  feveral  times  by  the  top  leaves, 
“  then  ground ,  or  rather  chopt  with  a  peculiar  hfJp 
“  for  that  putpole ;  which  being  done  feveral  times, 
“it  ismadeup  in  Balts  and  dryed  in  the  Sun  5  the 
“  dryer  the  year  is,  the  better  the  Woad. 

«  When  it  ismadeup  in  Balls,  it  is  broken  again 
“  and  laid  in  heaps  ,  where  if  it  heat  to  faft,  it  is 
“  fpririkled  with  ordinary  water:  but  if  it  heat  too 
«  flowly,  then  they  throw  on  it  a  quantity  of  Lime, 
«  or  Urine.  But  of  the  perfed  cultivating  and  cu- 
“ringof  Woad,  we  (hall  (peak  elfewhere* 

“  Efiglijh  Woad  is  counted  theftrongeft,  it  is  com* 
“  monly  tryed  by  ftainirig  of  white  Paper  with  it,  or 
a  white  Limed  wall^and  if  the  Colour  be  a  Fretich- 
“  green  it  is  good. 

“Woad  in  ufe,  is  ufed  with  Pot-aJhes commonly 
called  Ware,  which  if  it  be  double  refin’d,  is  cal- 
“  led  hard  Ware  (which  is  much  the  fame  with  Kelp) 
#rBr  'Sea- weeds,  calcin’d  and  burnt  into  the  hardnefi 
“  of  aftonc*  by  re^gfatcd  Calcinations, 
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cc  l  ime3  or  Calkg  which  is  ftrong  Lime,  is  ufed  to 
sc  accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  Woad,  which 
*(  by  the  help  of  the  fame  Pdt-aChes  and  warm  liquors 
u  kept  al  wayes  fo ,  in  three  or  four  dayes  will  come 
u  to  work  like  a  Rive  of  B  er,  and  will  have  a  blew 
<c  or  rather  greenifh  froth  or  fiowry  upon  it,  anfwer- 
^  ing  to  the  Yeft  of  the  b  ive.  Now  the  over  quan- 
H  tiry  of  Ware,  fretting  too  much  upon  the  Woad, is 
H  obtunded  or  dulled  by  throwing  in  Bran  fometimes 
u]oofe,  fometimes  in  Baggs* 

cc  The  making  andufing  Woad,  is  One  of  the  moft 
cc  myfterious,race,  and  hazardous  operations  in  Dy- 
€c  ing :  Tt  is  one  of  the  moft  lafting  Colours  that  is 
aDyed:  An  intenfe  Woad* Colour  is  almoft  black, 
“  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  Damfon-colour  $  thisColour  is 
a  the  foundation  of  fo'many  others  in  its  degree, that 
(C  the  Dyers  have  a  certain  Scale, or  number  of  Stalls, 
^  whereby  to  compute  the  lightnefi  and  deepnefs  of 
a  this  Colour. 

“Ittdico  is  made  of  a  Weed  of  the  fame  Nature 
c  with  Woad,  but  more  ftrong  •>  and  whereas  Woad 
<c  is  the  whole  fobftance  of  the  rb,  Indico  is  only 
6C  a  mealy  concrete  juice  or  faenla  drycd  in  the  Sun, 
“  fometimes  made  Up  ifr  flat  Cakes,  fometimes  into 
<c  round-balls ,  there  be  feveral  forts  of  Indico, 

Ct  Logwood  is  chopt  and  ground  like  other  of  the 
*  Woods  abovementioned,  it  maketh  a  Purplifli- 
cc  blew  $  may  be  ufed  without  Allum  :  It  hath  been 
*?efteemed  a  moft  falfe  and  fading  Colour  5  but 
now  being  ufed  with  Galls,  is  far  lefs  complained 
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£C  ITtrft^hat  all  the  materials  (which  of  themfelves 
r  ci  do  give  Colour)  are  either  Red,  Yellow,  or 
cCBlew3  fo  that  out  of  them,  and  the  primitive  fun- 
cc  damental  Colour,  White:,  all  that  great  variety 
c:  which  we  fee  in  Dyed  Stufis  doth  arife 

cc2.  That  few  of  the  Coloring  materials  (  as 
ct  Cochineil3  Soot3  Wood  wax,  Woad,  )  are  in  their 
ct  outward  and  hrft  appearance  of  the  fame  Colour, 
cc  which  by  the  flieghtefi:  diftempcrs  and  folutions  in 
<c  the  weakeft  Menjirua.)  the  Dye  upon  Cloth,  Silk, 
€t  &c. 

<£  3.  That  many  of  the  Colouring  materials  will 
“not  yield  their  Colours  without  much  grinding, 
cc  fteeping,  boy  ling,  fermenting,  or  corrofion  by  pow- 
C{  erful  Menjirua  5  as  Red- wood,  Weld5  Woad,  Ar- 
cc  notto,  &c. 

“4.  That  many  of  thefaid  Coulouring  materials 
cc  will  of  themfelves  give  no  Colouring  at  all,  as 
<c  Copperas,  or  Galls,  or  with  much  difadvantage, 
<l  unlels  the  Cloth  or  other  Stuff  to  be  Dyed,  be  as 
cc  it  were,  firfc  covered  or  incruftated  with  fome 
Cc  other  matter  ,  though  Colourdefs,  aforehand,  as 
cc  Mather,  Weld,  Brafil  with  Allum. 

u  5.  That  fome  of  the  faid  Colouring  materials, 
<cby  the  help  of  other  Colourdefs  Ingredients,  do 
c<  ftrike  different  Colours  from  what  they  would  a- 
‘c  lone5  and  of  themfelves  }  as  Ccchineil ,  Brafil, 
Cc &c , 
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<c  6.  That  Tome  Colours,  as  Mather,  Indico,  and 
<c  Woad,  by  reiterated  tinttures,  will  at  lad:  become 
“  black. 

cc  7-That  although  Green  be  the  mod  frequent  and 
“common  of  natural  Colours,  yet  there  is  no  fimple 
"  ingredient,  which  is  now  ufed  alone.  to  Dye  Green 
"  with  upon  any  Material  5  Sap  green  f  being  the  con- 
"  denfated  juyce  of  the  Rhamnous  Berry')  being  the 
“neered  $  the  which  is  ufed  by  Country  people. 

“  8.  There  is  no  Black  thing  in  ufe  which  dyes 
"  black  f,  though  both  the  coal  and  foot  of  mod  things 
"burnt  or  Icorched  be  of  that  colour  5  and  the 
“  blacker,  by  how  much  the  matter  before  it  was 
"burnt  was  whiter,  as  in  the  famous  indance  of 
cc  Ivory  blacky 

cc  9.  The  Tintture  of  feme  Dying  Stuffs  will  fade 
cceven  with  lying,  or  with  the  Air,  or  will  (lain 
cc  even  with  Water  3  but  very  much  with  Wine,  Vi- 
ccnegar,  Urine, 

cc  1  o.  Some  of  the  Dyers  Materials  are  ufed  to  bind 
cc  and  ftrengthen  a  Colour,  fome  to  brighten  it,  feme 
<c  to  give  luftre  to  the  ftuff,fome  to  difeharge  and  take 
cc  off  the  colour  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  fome 
iC  out  of  fraud,  to  make  the  Material  Dyed  (if  coft- 
Cl  ly)  to  be  heavyer. 

u  11.  That  fome  Dying  Ingredients  or  Drugs,  by 
ccthe  courfenefsof  their  bodies,  make  the  thread  of 

the  dyed  Stuff  feem  courfer  5  and  fome  by  fhrink- 
ccing  them,  fmaller,  and  fome  by  levigating  their  A* 
<cfperities,  finer. 

u  1 2.  Many  of  the  fame  colours  are  dyed  upon  fe- 
tcveral  Stuffs  with  feveral  Materials  3  as  Red-wood 

ufed  in  Cloth5  not  in  Silks  3  Arnotto  in  Silks5  not  in 
iQ  Cloth  5  and  may  be  dyed  at  feveral  prizes. 

w  13.  That 
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.3.  That  Scowring  and  Wafhingof  Stuffs  to  be 
dyed 3  is  to  be  done  with  fpecial  Materials  ^  as  feme- 
times  with  Ox-galls5  fometimes  with  Fullers  earth, 
Qi  fometimes  with  Soap  :  This  latter  being  pernicious 
^  in  feme  cafes,  where  Pot-afhes  will  flain  or  alter  the 

a  colour. 

u  14.  Where  great  quantities  of  Stuffs  are  to  be 
^  dyed  together,  or  where  they  are  to  be  done  with 
((  great  fpeed,  and  where  the  pieces  are  very  long, 
broad,  thick,  or  otherwife,  they  are  to  be  diffe- 
^  rently  handled,  both  in  refpedi  to  the  Vefleis  and 

a  Ingredients.  1 

a  1 5.  In  fome  Colours  and  Stuffs  the  Tingent  Lt- 
^  quor  mull  be  boyling  }  in  other  cafes  blood-warm 3 
“  in  fome  it  may  be  cold. 

“  16.  Some  Tingent  Liquors  are  fitted  for  ute  by 
^  long  keeping  5  and  in  feme  the  vertue  wears  away 
by  the  fame. 

17.  Some  Colours  or  Stuffs  are  beft  dyed  by  re* 
cc  iterated  Dippings  ever  into  the  fame  Liquor  at  fe- 
n  veral  difiances  of  time  5  and  fome  by  continuing 
“  longer,  and  others  lefler  whiles  therein. 

«  18.  In  fome  cafes  the  matter  of  the  Veflel  where- 
« in  the  Liquors  are  heated,  and  the  Tindures  prepa- 
**  red,  muft  be  regarded  5  as  the  Kettles  muft  be  Pew- 

“  ter  for  Bow-dye. 

“  19.  There  is  little  reckoning  made  how  much 
“  Liquor  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  dying  Drugs  5 
the  Liquor  being  rather  ad jufted  to  the  bulk  ot  the 
“  Stuff,  as  the  Vefleis  are  to  the  breadth  of  the  fame  : 
u  The  quantity  of  dying  Drugs  being  proportioned 
a  to  the  colour  higher  or  lower,  and  to  the  Stuffs 
a  both  5  as  likewife  the  Salts  are  to  dying  Drugs. 
a  Concerning  the  weight  which  Colours  8*^.^ 

.  i  ollK 


€C  Silk  (for  in  them  ’tis  moft  taken  notice  of,  as  being 
ccfold  by  weighty  and  being  a  Commodity  of  great 
cc  price  :)  It  isobferved,  That  one  pound  of  raw  Silk 
“  lofeth  four  ounces  by  wafbing  out  the  Gums  and 
“  natural  Sordes. 

“  That  the  fame  fcowred  Silk  may  be  raifed  to 
“above  thirty  ounces  from  the  remaining  twelve,  if 
“  it  be  dyed  black  with  (bme  Materials. 

“  The  reafon  why  Black  colour  may  be  moft  heavy 
“  dyed,  being  becaufe  all  gravitating  Drugs  may  be 
“dyed  black,  being  all  of  colours  lighter  than  it: 
“whereas  perhaps  there  are  few  or  no  Materials 
cc  wherewith  to  increafe  the  weight  of  Silk,  which 
“  will  confift  with  fair  light  colours  5  fuchaswill  ha¬ 
lving  beenufed,  as  white  Arfenick  to  Incarnadives. 
“  Ofa  thing  truly  ufeful  in  Dying, efpccially  of  Blacks, 
“  nothing  increafes  weight  fo  much  as  Galls,  by  reafon 
cc  whereof  Black  Silks  are  reftored  to  as  much  weight 
“as  they  loft  by  wafhing  out  their  Gum:  Nor  is  it 
cr  counted  extraordinary,  that  Blacks  fhould  gain  a- 
“  bout  four  or  fix  ounces  in  the  Dying  upon  each 

“pound. 

“  Next  to  Galls  old  Fuftick  increafes  the  weight 
“about  1  Jin  12. 

“Mather  about  one  ounce, 

“Weld  half  an  ounce. 

“  The  Blew- fat,  in  deep  Blews  of  the  fifth  ftal!, 

“  gives  no  considerable  weight. 

“Neither  doth  Logwood, Cochineel, nor  Arnotto* 
“  Nor  doth  Copperas  it  felf,  where  Galls  are  not. 

“  I  conceive  much  light  would  be  given  to  the 
“Philofophy  of  Dying,  by  careful  Experiments  of 
“  the  weight  added  by  each  Drug  or  Sale  in  Dying  of 
“  every  colour. 

CT  q  Slipp 
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cc  s’rpp  adds  much  to  the  weight,  and  giveth  a 
cc  deeper  Black  than  Copperas  it  felt  5  which  is  a  good 
excufe  for  the  Dyers  that  ufc  it. 
tC  I  have  hitherto  but  met  .tinned  the  leveral  Colo- 
cc  rations  ufed  in  Humane  Affairs,  Enumerated  the 
“feveral  Materials  ufed  in  one  of  them,  namely,  L)y- 
£C  ing  5  and  imperfe&ly  deferibed  the  leveral  ufes  and 
Cf  applications  of  them  in  Dying.  1  have  allb  fee 
£C  down  fome  general  Oblervations  relating  to  that 
cc  whole  T rade.  It  remains  now  that  we  deferibe  the 
cc  feveral  Veffels,  Tools.,  and  lltenlils  ufed  in  the  fame. 
“•And  particularly  to  (hew  how  any  Colour  affigned 
iCmay  be  luperinduced  upon  any  kind  of  Material, 
cc as  Wool,  Linnen,  Hair, Feathers,  Cotton  or  Silk: 
cc  And  with  what  Advantages  or  Difadvar.tages  of 
€C  Lafting,  Brightnefs,  Cheapnefs,  and  Variety,  &e. 
cc  each  may  be  performed.  But  this  being  infinite, 
cc  and  almoft  unteachable  by  words,  as  being  incom- 
cc  parably  more  difficult,  than  how  to  imitate  and 
cc  compole  any  Colour  affigned,out  of  the  few,uliial- 
£C  ly  furnilhing  a  Painters*  palat  5  I  leave  the  whole  to 
cc  the  further  confideration  of  this  Learned  Society. 
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THE 

HISTORY 

Of  the  Generation  and  Ordering  of 

GREEN-OYSTERS, 

Commonly  called 

Colchefter-Oyfters. 


« 
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N  the  Month  of  May  the  Oyjiers  eaft  their  Spaun 
(which  the  Dredgers  call  their  Spat  5 )  it  is 
<c  like  to  a  drop  of  Candle,  and  about  the  big- 
££  of  Is  of  a  half-penny. 

“  The  Spat  cleaves  to  Stones,  old  Oyfter-lhells, 
«  pieces  of  Wood,  and  fuch  like  things,  at  the  bot- 
«  tom  of  the  Sea,  which  they  call  Cultch. 

££ ’Tis  probab'y  conjeftured ,  that  the  Spat  in 
“twenty  tour  hours  begins  to  have  a  Shell. 

«  In  the  Month  of  May  the  Dredgersfby  the  Law 
«  of  the  Admiralty  Court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
«  manner  of  Oyjiers ,  of  what  fize  foever. 

«  When  they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they 
gently  raile  the  (mail  brood  from  the  Cultch,  and 
« then  they  throw  the  Cultch  in  again,  to  prefer ve 
«  the  ground  f<  r  the  future,  unlels  they  be  fo  new  y 
“Spat  that  they  cannot  be  fafely  fevered  f  om  the 
«  Cu'tch,  in  that  cafe  they  are  permitted  to  take  the 
«  ftoneor  {hell,  &c.  that  the  Spat  is  upon,  one  Shell 


“  having  many  times  20  Spats. 
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cc  After  the  Month  of  May  it  is  Felony  to  carry  a- 
“  way  the  Culteh,  and  punifhable  to  take  any  other 
cc  Oyjiers ,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  of  fize  ("that  is  to  fay)  a- 
“  bout  the  bignefsof  an  half  Crown  piece,  or  when 
cs  the  two  (hells  being  (hut,  a  fair  (hilling  will  rattle 
“  between  them. 

“  The  places  where  thefe  Oyjiers  are  chiefly  catcht, 
“  are  called  the  font-Burnham ,  Malden ,  and  Colne - 
“  Waters  5  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  Ri- 
“  ver  of  Colne )  which  pafleth  by  Colnc-Chejier^  gives- 
“  the  name  to  that  Town,  and  runs  into  a  Creek  of 
“  the  Sea  at  a  place  called  the  Hythe ,  being  the  Sub- 
“  urbs  of  the  Town. 

“This  Brood  and  other  Oyjiers  they  carry  to 
cc  Creeks  of  the  Sea  at  Brickel-Sea ,  Merfey ,  Langno , 
“  Fringrego^  IVivenho ,  Tolesbury,  and  Salt- eoaje^  and 
“  there  throw  them  into  the  Channel,  which  they 
cc  call  their  Beds  or  Layers,  where  they  grow  and  fat- 
“  ten,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  fmalleft  Brood 

will  be  Oyjiers  of  the  fize  aforefaid. 

“  Thofe  Oyjiers  which  they  would  have  green, 
“they  put  into  Pits  about  three  foot  deep,  in  the 
“Salt-Marfhes,whichare  overflowed  only  atSpring- 
“  tides,  to  which  they  have  Sluces,  and  let  out  the 
“  Salt-water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  half  deep. 

“  Thefe  Pits  from  fome  quality  in  the  Soil  coope- 
“  rating  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  will  become  green, 
“  and  communicate  their  colour  to  the  Oyjiers  that 
“  are  put  into  them  in  four  or  five  days,  though  they 
“  commonly  let  them  continue  there  fix  Weeks,  or 
“  two  Months^  in  which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark 
“  green. 

“  To  prove  that  the  Sun  operates  in  the  greening, 
“  Tolesbury  Pits  will  green  only  in  Summery  but  that 

“  the 
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C^the  Earth  hath  the  greater  power,  Brickglfia  Pits 
u  green  both  Winter  and  Summer  :  and  for  a  further 
u  proof^  a  Pit  within  a  foot  of  a  greening  Pit  will  not 
<c  green  5  and  thofe  that  did  green  very  well3  will  in 
u  time  lofe  fheir  quality. 

u  The  Oyfiers  when  the  Tide  comes  in  lie  with  their 
cc  hollow  fhell  downwards, and  when  it  goes  out  they 
cc  turn  on  the  other  fide  5  they  remove  not  from  their 
cc  place  unlefs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover  themfel  ves  in 
cc  the  Oufe. 

ccThereafon  of  thefcarcity  of  Oyfiers,  and  code- 
cc  quently  of  their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they  are  of 
cc  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch . 

u  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  Admiralty- 
cc  Court,  laid  upon  thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds 
“which  the  Court  appoints ,  or  that  defiroy  the 
“  Cultch*  or  that  take  any  Oyfiers  that  are  not  of 
“  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw 
“  upon  the  fhore,  a  Fifh  which  they  call  a  Five-finger, 
“  rdembling  a  Spur-rowel,  becaufe  that  Fifh  gets  in- 
“  to  the  Oyfiers  when  they  gape,  and  fucks  them  out. 

“The  realon  why  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 
ccthat  fhalldeftroy  the  Cultch,  is  becaufe  they  find 
“  that  if  that  be  taken  away  the  Oufe  will  increafe, 
“  and  then  Mufcles  and  Cockles  will  breed  there,  and 
“  deftroy  the  Oyjlers ,  they  having  not  whereon  to 
“ftick  their  Spat. 

“  The  Oyfiers  are  fick  afterthey  have  Spat  5  but  in 
“  June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend, and  in  Augufi  they 
“are  perfectly  well:  The  Ma\e-Oyfler  is  blacK-lick, 
“having  a  black  fubftance  in  the  Fin$  the  Fern  le 
“  white-fick(as  they  term  it)having  a  milky  fob  fra  nee 
“  in  the  Fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  PitsP  falter  in  the 
“  Layers,  but  falteft  at  Sea. 


in 
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In  Compofing  Hijlories  after  this  manner,  they  re- 
fblve  to  proceed,  till  they  have  not  only  obtain  d  an 
Account  of  all  the  Great,  and  moft  fubftantial  trades  * 
but  alfo  of  all  the  lefs  Works ,  and  Private  Produflions, 
which  are  confin’d  to  forae  particular  Sojls,  or  Cor¬ 
porations,  ox  Families.  As  this  Stock  fhall  increale, 
they  purpofe  to  make  it  of  General  ule  5  either  by 
continual  Printing  the  moft  remaikablc  of  them,  or 
by  freely  expofing  them  to  the  view  of  all,  that  de¬ 
file  fuch  Informations  \  provided,  that  at  the  fame 
time  they  receive  fome,  they  will  alio  Communicate 
others:  And  they  have  allured  grounds  of  con¬ 
fidence,  that  when  this  attempt  fhall  be  compleated, 
it  will  be  found  to  bring  innumerable  benefits  to  all 
practical  Arts  :  When  all  the  fecrets  of  Manufactures 
fhall  be  fo  dilcover’d,  their  Materials  deferib’d,  their 
Inftruments  figur’d,  their  ProduSs  reprefented :  It 
will  foon  be  determin’d  ,  how  tar  they  themielves 
may  be  promoted,  and  what  new  confequences  may 
thence  be  deduc’d.  Hereby  we  (hull  fee  whether  all 
the  parts  of  the  moft  obvious  Crafts  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  5  and  whether  they  may  not 
affift  each  other,  more  than  has  been  hitherto  mdea- 
vour'd:  Hereby  we  fhall  difeern  the  compafs,  the 
power,  1  he  changes,  the  degrees,  the  ages  of  them 
all :  and  Ipeedily  underftand,  whether  their  effects 
have  been  large  enough,  and  the  wayes  of  producing 
them  (nfhciently  compendious.  In  (hort,  by  this  help 
the  worft  Artificers  will  be  well  inltruCfcd,  by  con- 
fidering  the  Methods^ and  tools  of  the  bell :  And  the 
greateft  Inventors  will  be  exceedingly  lnhghtend^ 
becaufe  they  will  have  in  their  view  the  labours  ot 
many  men,  many  places,  and  many  "mes,  where¬ 
with  to  compare  their  own.  1  his  is  the  lurtft,  and 
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mod  effeftual  means,to  inlarge  the  Invention  :  whofe 
Nature  is  fuch,  that  it  is  apt  to  increafe,  not  only  by 
mens  b*  holding  the  Works  of  greater,  but  of  equal, 
nay  of  Icfi  Wits  than  themfelves. 

In  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  Narration  ,  I  have  ^ 
been  cautious  to  forbear  C  ommending  the  labours  7  ( ordu 

of  any  Private  fellows  of  the  Society.  For  this,  I  fwn  cf  this 
need  not  make  any  apology  to  them  5  feeing  it  would  Part. 
have  been  an  inconfiderable  Honour,  to  be  prais’d 
by  fo  mean  a  Writer:  But  now  I  mud  break  this 
Law,  in  the  particular  cafe  of  Dr.  ChriflopherWren  ; 

For  doing  fo,  I  will  not  alledge  the  excufe  of  my 
Friendship  to  him  \  though  that  perhaps  were  fuffici- 
cient}  and  it  might  well  be  allow  d  me  to  take  this 
occafion  of  Publifhrng it :  But  I  only  doit  on  the 
meer  confederation  of  Juftice  :  For  in  turning  over 
the  Registers  of  the  Society  ,  I  perceiv’d  that  many 
excellent  things,  whofe  firft  Invention  ought  to  be 
aferib’d  to  hitn,  were  cafually  omitted  :  This  moves 
me  to  do  him  right  by  himfelf,  and  to  give  this  fe- 
parate  Account  of  his  indcavours,  in  promoting  the 
Defignof  the  Royal  Society.,  in  thefmall  time  where¬ 
in  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  it. 

The  firft  inftance  I  fhall  mention,  to  which  he  may 
lay  peculiar  claim,  is  the  DoUrine  of  Motion,  which 
is  themoft  confiderable  of  all  others,  tor  eftabiifh- 
ing  the  firft  Principles  of  Philofophy ,  by  Geometrical 
Demonjlrations.  This  Des  Cartes  had  before  begun, 
having  taken  upfome  Experiments  of  this  kind.upon 
Conjefture,  and  made  them  the  firft  Foundation  of 
his  whole  Syjleme  of  Nature :  But  fome  of  his  Con- 
clufions  feeming  very  queftionable,  becaufe  they 
were  onlyderivd  from  the  grofs  Trials  of  Balls 

meeting 
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meeting  one  another  at  Tennis,  apd  Billiard*;  Dr. 
Wren  produc’d  before  the  Society,  an  Inflrument  to 
re  prefent  the  effects  of  all  forts  of  Impulfes ,  made 
between  two  hard  globous  Bodies,  either  of  equal, 
or  of  different  bignefs,  and  fwiftnefs,  following  or 
meeting  each  other,  or  the  one  moving,  the  other  at 
reft.  From  thefe  varieties  arofe  many  unexpected 
effects ;  of  all  which  he  demonftrated  the  true  Theo¬ 
ries,  after  they  had  been  confirm'd  by  many  hundreds 
ol  Experiments  in  that  Injlrssment.  Xheie  hepropos  d 
as  the  Principles  of  all  Demonjlrations  in  Natural 
■Thilofophy :  Nor  can  it  feem  ftrange ,  that  thefe  Eh- 
n/ents  fliould  be  of  fuch  Univerlal  ufe  5  if  we  confi- 
dtr  that  Generations  Corruptions  Alterations  and  all 
the  Viciffitudes  of  Nature,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the 
effe&s  arifing  from  the  meeting  of  little  Bodies,  of 
differing  Figures,  Magnitudes,  and  Velocities.  ^ 

The  Second  Work^  which  he  has  advanc'd,  is  the 
HiJtorj/  of  Seafons  :  which  will  be  of  admirable  be¬ 
nefit  to  Mankind,  if  it  fhall  be  conftantly  purfued, 
and  deriv'd  down  to  Pojlerity .  His  propofal  therefore 
was,  to  comprehend  a  Diary  of  Wind,  Weather, 
and  other  conditions  of  the  Air ,  as  to  Heat,  Cold, 
and  Weight  5  and  alfo  a  General  Defcription  of  the 
Year ,  whether  contagious  or  healthful  to  Men  or 
Beads  5  with  an  Account  of  Epidemical  Difeafes ,  of 
Blafts,  Mill-dews ,  and  other  accidents,  belonging 
to  Grain 5  Cattle,  Fifh,  Fowl,  and  Infetts.  And 
becaufe  the  difficulty  of  a  conftant  Observation  of 
the  Air,  by  Night,  and  Day  feem’d  invincible ,  he 
therefore  devis  d  a  Clocks  to  be  annex  d  to  a  Weather- 
Cock,  which  mov'd  a  rundle,  cover  d  with  Paper, 
upon  which  the  Clock  mov'd  a  blackTead-Penfil  ^ 
ib  that  the  Obferver  by  the  Traces  of  the  Pencil  on 
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the  Paper,  might  certainly  conclude,  what  Winds 
had  blown  in  his  abfence,  for  twelve  hours  fpace; 
After  a  like  manner  he  contriv’d  a  Thermometer  to  be 
its  own  Regijler :  And  becaufe  the  ufual  Thermometers 
were  not  found  to  give  a  truemeafure  of  theexten- 
tion  of  the  Air ,  by  reafbn  that  the  accidental  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  liquor,  as  it  lay  higher  or  lower  in  the  Glafs, 
Weigh’d  unequally  on  the  Air,  and  gave  it  a  farther 
contraftion  or  extenfion,  over  and  above  that  which 
was  produc’d  by  heat  and  cold  $  therefore  he  invent¬ 
ed  a  Circular  Thermometer,  in  which  the  liquor  occa- 
lions  no  fallacy,  but  remains  alwayes  in  one  height 
moving  the  whole  Injlrument ,  like  a  Wheel  on  its 
Axis . 

He  has  contriv’d  an  Injlrument  to  meafure  the 
quantities  of  Rain  that  falls :  This  as  (bon  as  it  is 
full,  will  pour  out  it  felf,  and  at  the  years  end  dip 
cover  how  much  Rain  has  fallen  on  fuch  a  (pace  of 
Land,  or  other  hard  fuperficies,  in  order  to  the  The - 
*ry  of  Tap  ours,  Rivers ,  Seas ,  &c. 

He  has  devisd  many  fubtil  wayes  for  the  eafier 
finding  the  gravity  of  the  Atmojphere ,  the  degrees  of 
drought  and  moyfture ,  and  many  of  its  other  acci¬ 
dents.  Amongft  thefe  Injlrnments  there  are  Balances 
which  are  ufefull  to  other  purpofes,  that  fhew  the 
weight  of  the  Air  by  their  fpontaneous  inclination. 

Amongft  the  new  Difcoveries  of  the  Pendulum, 
thefe  are  to  be  attributed  to  him,  that  the  Pendulum 
in  its  motion  from  reft  to  reft  5  that  is,  in  one  defeent 
andalcent,  moves  unequally  in  equal  times,  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  line  of  fines:  That  it  would  continue  to 
more  either  in  Circular ,  or  Eliptical  Motions  5  and 
fuch  Vibrations  would  have  the  fame  Periods  with 
thofe  that  are  reciprocal  5  and  that  by  a  complication 
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of  feveral  Pendulums  depending  one  upon  another, 
there  might  be  reprefented  motions  like  the  Planeta¬ 
ry  Helical  Motions ,  or  more  intricate  :  And  yet  that 
thefe  Pendulums  would  difeover  without  confufion 
(as  the  Planets  do)  three  or  four  feveral  Motions ,aft- 
ing  upon  one  Body  with  differing  Periods  $  and  that 
there  may  be  produc'd  a  Natural  Standard  for  Mea- 
fure  from  the  Pendulum  for  vulgar  ufe. 

He  has  invented  many  ways  to  make  Aflronomical 
Obfervations  more  acurate  and  eafie  .*  He  has  fitted 
and  hung  Quadrants,  Sextants ,  and  Radii,  more  com- 
modiouOy  than  formerly  .*  Me  has  made  two  Tele - 
fcopes,  to  open  with  a  joynt  like  a  Se&or,  by  which 
©bfervers  may  infallibly  take  a  difhnce  to  half  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  find  no  difference  in  the  fame  Obfervati- 
on  reiterated  feveral  times  5  nor  can  any  warping  or 
luxation  of  the  Inftrument  hinder  the  truth  of  it. 

He  has  added  many  forts  of  Retes,  Screws,  and  o- 
ther  devifes  to  Telefcopes,'  for  taking  frnall  diftances. 
and  apparent  diamets  to  Seconds.  He  has  made  a- 
pertures  to  take  in  more  or  lefs  light,  as  the  Obferver 
pleafes,  by  opening  and  {hutting  like  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  the  better  to  fit  Glades  to  Crepufculine  Obfervati¬ 
ons  :  He  has  added  much  to  the  Theory  of  Dioptrics 5 
much  to  the  Manufacture  it  felf  of  grinding  good 
Glades.  He  has  attempted,  and  not  without  fuccefs, 
the  making  of  Glades  of  other  forms  than  Spherical. 
Be  has  exactly  meafur’d  and  delineated  the  Spheres 
of  the  humors  in  the  Eie,  whofe  proportions  one  to 
another  were  only  ghefs’d  at  before.  This  accurate* 
difeudion  produc’d  the  reafon,  why  we  fee  things  e- 
reCted5and  that  Reflection  conduces  as  much  to  Piflon^ 
as  Refraction. 

Be  difeoursd  to  them  a  Natural  and  eafie  Theory  of 

RefraCfion > 
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Tifd\i0A  Whi?  eXaftl,5:  ^nfwerd  every  Experiment, 
he  fully  demonftrated  all  Dioptrics  in  a  few  Propofi- 

Cions,  mewing  not  only  fas  in  Keplers  Dioptrics)  the 

common  properties  of  Glafles,  but  the  proportions 

b}  which  the  individual  Raies  cut  the  Axis,  and 

each  other  5  upon  which  the  Charges  fas  thev  are 

ufually  called)  of  Tele/copes,  or  the  proportion  of  the 

tye-glailes  and  apertures  are  demonftrably  difeo- 
verd.  3 

He  has  made  conftant  Obfervations  on  Saturn :  and 
a  Theory  of  that  Planet,  truly  anfwering  all  obferva- 

hons  before  the  printed  Difcourfe  of  hugonius  on 
that  fubjeft  appear  d. 

he  has  e flay'd  to  make  a  true  Selenography  by  mea- 
ure  5  the  world  h a  ving  nothing  yet  but  pictures,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Surveighs  or  Maps  of  the  Moon.  He  has 
Rated  the  7^  of  the  Moons  Libration,  as  far  as  his 
OhfervaDons  could  carry  him.  he  has  compos'd  a 
Lunar  Globe,  reprefenting  not  only  the  loots,  and  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  whitenefs  upon  the  furface,  but  the 
hills,  eminencies,  and  cavities  moulded  in  folid  work. 

1  he  Globe  thus  fafhioned  into  a  true  model  of  the 
Moon,  as  you  turn  it  to  the  light  reprefaits  all  the 
Menffrual  phafes,  with  the  variety  of  appearances 
that  happen  from  the  fhadows  of  the  Mountains  and 
Valleys.  He  has  made  Maps  of  the  Pleiades ,  and  o- 
ther Telefcoptcal  Stars  5  and  propos’d  Methods  to  de¬ 
termine  the  great  doubt  of  the  Earths  motion  or  reft 

by  the  fmall  Stars  about  the  Pole  to  be  feenin  large 
lelejcopes.  x  & 

In  order  to  Navigation  he  has  carefully  purfu’d  ma- 
ny  Magnetual  Experiments^  which  this  is  one  of  the 
nobleff  and  moll:  fruitful  of  Speculation.  A  large  Terella 
is  plac  d  in  themidft  of  a  Plane  Board, with  a  holein- 
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to  which  the  Ter  ell t  is  half  immers’d,  till  it  be  like* 
Glebe,  with  the  Foies  in  the  Horizon. Then  is  the  Plane 
dufted  over  with  heel-filings  equally  from  a  Sieve. 
The  Duft  by  the  Magnetieal  virtue  is  immediatly  h- 
eurd  into  Furrows,  that  bend  like  a  fort  of  He//*, pro- 
feeding  a,  i.  were  ou,  of  one  Pe%  andretnrn™  «o 
the  other :  And  the  whole  Plane  t,  thus  fig™  d  like 

the  Circles  of  a  rUmffhere.  r  mT 

It  being  a  Queftion  amongft  the  Problems  of  hit- 

vigation,  very  well  worth  refolving,  to  what  Mecha¬ 
nical  powrs  the  Sailing  (againft  the  wind  Specially  j 
was  reducible  j  he  iWd  it  to  be  a  Wedge  :  And  he 
demonff  rated  , how  a  tranfient  Force  upon  an  obi  igue 
Plane,  would  caufe  the  motion  of  the  Plane  againft 
the  firft  Mover.  And  he  made  an  /^r«mv/  ,  that 
Mechanically  produc’d  the  fame  effect, and  Ihew  d  the 

reafon  of  Sayling  to  all  Winds.  n  ■  j 

The  Geometrical  Mechanics  of  Rowing,  he  ftiew 
to  be  a  Vettk  on  a  moving  or  cedent  Fulcrum.  For 
this  end  he  made  Inftruments,  to  find  what  the  expan- 
fion  of  Body  was  towards  the  hindrance  of  Motion  in 
a  Liquid  Medium  5  and  what  degree  ot  lmpedimen 
was  produc’d,  by  what  degree  of  expanfion  :  with 
other  things  that  are  the  neceflary  Elements  for  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  Geometry  of  Sailing,  Swimming,  Rowt  g. 

Flying,  and  the  Fabricks  of  ships. 

He  has  invented  a  very  curious  and  exceeding  fpee- 
dy  way  of  Etching.  He  has  darted  fcveral  things  to¬ 
wards  the  emendation  of  Water  works.  He  has  made 
Jnftruments  of  Refpiration, and  tor  draining ;  the  breath 
from  fuliginous  vapours ,  to  try  whether  the  lame 

breath  lo  purify’d  will  ferve  again,  # 
b  He  wasrfie  firft  Inventor  of  drawing  Piftures  by 
Microftoyical Glajjes.  He  has  found  out  perpetual,  at 
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leaft  long-liv’d  Lamps,  and  Regifters  of  Furnaces, 
and  the  like,  for  keeping  a  perpetual  temper,  in  or¬ 
der  to  various  ufes  5  as  hatching  of  Eggs,  InfeCts,  pro¬ 
duction  of  Plants,  Chymical  Preparations,  imita¬ 
ting  Nature  in  producing  Foffils  and  Minerals,  keep¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  Watches  equal,  in  order  to  Longi¬ 
tudes  and  Agronomical  ufes^  and  infinite  other  advan¬ 
tages.  - 

He  was  the  firft  Author  of  the  Noble  Anatomical 
Experiment  of  Inje&ing  Liquors  into  the  Veins  of  Any * 
nials.  An  Experiment  now  vulgarly  known  5  but 
long  fince  exhibited  to  the  Meetings  at  Oxford ,  and 
thence  carried  by  feme  Germans ,  and  publifh'd 
abroad.  By  this  Operation  divers  Creatures  were 
immediately  purg’d,  vomited,  intoxicated,  kill’d, 
or  reviv’d,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Liquor 
injeCted  :  Hence  arofe  many  new  Experiments ,  and 
chiefly  that  of  Transfufing  Blood ,  which  the  Society 
has  profecuted  in  fundry  Inftances,  that  will  probably 
end  in  extraordinary  Succefs, 

This  is  a  fhort  account  of  the  Principal  Difcoveries 
which  Dr.  IVren  has  prefented  or  fuggefted  to  this 
Ajjembly.  I  know  very  well,  that  fome  of  them  he 
did  only  ftart  and  defign  s  and  that  they  have  been 
(ince  carry ’d  on  to  perfection,  by  the  Induftry  of  o- 
ther  hands.  I  purpofe  not  to  rob  them  of  their  lhare 
in  the  honour:  Yet  it  is  but  reafonable,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Invention  fhould  be  aferib’d  to  the  true  Author , 
rather  than  the  Finifhers .  Nor  do  I  fear  that  this  will 
be  thought  too  much,  which  I  have  faid  concerning 
him:  For  there  is  a  peculiar  reverence  due  to  fo  much 
excellence  cover’d  with  fb  much  modefty.  And  it  is 
not  Flattery  but  honefty,  to  give  him  his  juft  praife  5 
who  is  fo  far  from  ufurping  the  fame  of  other  men, 
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that  he  indeavours  with  all  care  to  conceal  his 
own. 

I  have  now  perform’d  my  Promife^  and  drawn  out 
of  the  Papers  ot  the  Society ,  an  Epitome  of  the  chief 
Worhy  they  have  conceiv’d  in  their  minds,  or  reduc’d 
into  Practice.  If  any  (hall  yet  think  they  have  not 
■iifefully  employ’d  their  time,  I  fhall  be  apt  to  fufped*, 
that  they  underhand  not  what  is  meant  by  a  diligent 
and  profitable  labouring  about  Nature.  There  are 
indeed  fome  men  who  will  hill  condemn  them  for 
being  idle  5  unlefs  they  immediately  profeft  to  have 
found  out  the  Squaring  of  the  Circle,  or  the  Thilofo- 
phers  Stone ,  or  fome  other  fuch  mighty  Nothings.  But 
if  thefe  are  not  fatisfied  with  what  the  Society  has 
done,  they  are  only  to  blame  the  extravagance  of 
their  own  Expectations.  I  con fe ft  I  cannot  boaft  of 
fuch  pompous  Difcoveries :  They  promife  no  Won¬ 
ders,  nor  endeavour  alter  them  :  Their  Progreft  has 
been  equal,  and  firm,  by  Natural  degrees,  and  tho- 
row  fmall  things,  as  well  as  great  :  They  go  leifu- 
rably  on,  but  their  flowneft  is  not  caus’d  by  their 
idlenefs,  but  care.  They  have  contriv'd  in  their 
thoughts,  and  couragioully  begun  an  Attempt ,  which 
all  Ages  had  defpair’d  of.  It  is  therefore  fit  that 
they  alone,  and  not  others,  who  refufe  to  partake  of 
their  burden,  fhould  be  Judges  by  what  (teps,  and 
what  pace,  they  ought  to  proceed. 

Such  men  are  then  to  be  intreated  not  to  interrupt 
their  Labors  with  impertinent  rebukes  ,  they  are  to 
remember,  that  the  Subject  of  their  Studies  is  as  large 
as  the  Vnivers:  and  that  in  fo  vaft  an  Enterprise , 
many  intervals  and  dilappointments  muft  be  recon  d 
upon.  Though  they  do  not  behold  that  the  Society 
has  already  fill’d  the  world  with  perfect  Sciences 5 

yet 
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yet  they  are  to  be  inform’d,  that  the  nature  of  their 
Work  requir’d  that  they  fihould  fir  ft  begin  with  itnme- 
thodical  Collect  ions  and  indigejled  Experiments,  be¬ 
fore  they  goon  tofinifh  and  compofe  them  into  Arts. 
In  which  Method  they  may  well  be  juftified  fee- 
ing  they  have  the  Almighty  Creator  himfelf  for  am 
Example  For  he  at  firft  produc’d  a  confus’d  and 
fcatter’d  Light  5  and  referv’d  it  to  be  the  work  of 
another  day,  to  gather  and  falhion  it  into  beautiful 
Bodies. 
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Hough  it  be  certain,  that  the  promoting  St,^<  j 
of  Experiments  according  to  this  ld<ea ,  The  SA'uU 
cannot  injure  the  Virtue,  or  Wildom  and Divifkn 
of  Mens  minds,  or  their  .former  Arts, «/ this  Third 
and  Mechanical  Practices}  or  their  e-  l>art' 
ftabhfhd  vvayes  of  life :  Yet  the  perfect  innocence 
of  this  defign,  has  not  been  able  to  free  it  from  the 
Cavil!  of  the  Idle ,  and  the  Malicious  $  nor  from  the 
jealoufies  of  Private  Intereffs.  Thefe  groundlels 
prejudices  of  the  particular  Profefjions,  and  Ranks  of 
Men,  I  am  now  in  the  Laft  place  to  remove  5  and 
to  (hew  that  there  is  no  Foundation  for  them:  To 
fiifpeCt  the  change ,  which  can  be  made  by  this  Infli- 
tution  j  or  the  new  things  it  it  likely  to  produce! 

That  it  will  probably  be  the  Original  of  many 
nerc  things ,  I  am  fo  far  from  denying,"  that  I  cheat-  ' 
fully  acknowledge  it.  Nor  am  I  frighted  at  that, 
which  is  wont  to  be  objected  in  this  Cafe,  the  hazard 
o  alteration,  and  Novelty.  For  if  all  things  that  are 

S  f  new 
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new  be  deftru&ive ,  all  the  feveral  means,  and  de¬ 
grees,  by  which  Mankind  has  rifen  to  this  perfection 
of  Arts,  were  to  be  condemn’d.  It  to  be  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  new  things ,  be  a  crime}  how  will  the  fir  ft 
Civilizers  of  Men,  and  makers  of  Laws,  and  Foun¬ 
ders  of  Governments  efcape  ?  Whatever  now  de¬ 
lights  us  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  that  excells  the 
rudenefs  of  the  fir  ft  Creation,  is  New.  Whatever 
we  fee  in  Cities,  or  Houfes,  above  the  firft  wildnds 
of  Fields,  and  meanefs  of  Cottages,  and  nakednefs 
of  Men,  had  its  time,  when  this  imputation  of  N0- 
velty,  might  as  well  have  bin  laid  to  its  charge.  It 
Is  not  therefore  an  offence,  to  profefs  the  introdu¬ 
ction  of  New  things ,  unlefs  that  which  is  introduc’d 
prove  pernicious  in  itfelf 3  or  cannot  be  brought  in* 
without  the  extirpation  of  others,  that  are  better. 

And  that  Experimental  Knowledge,  will  not  expofe 
us  to  thefe  dangers,  I  am  next  to  declare,  in  a  Uni- 
verfal  Apology  for  its  intentions,  and  effects.  This 
was  the  Third  Portion,  which  I  at  firft  referv’d,  for 
the  Conclufion  of  my  Difcourfe.  Yet  cafting  my 
eyesback,  I  find,  that  I  have  already  on  feveral 
occafions  prevented  my  felf}  and  faid  many  things  as 
I  came  along,  which  would  have  bin  more  proper 
for  this  place.  But  I  defire  that  my  Reader  would 
interpret  this  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Nature 
of  my  Subjeft,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  Write  a  plain 
EJiJlory,  without  falling  fometimes  unawares  into  its 
Prai/e.  And  now  I  will  proceed  to  a  fuller,and  more 
folemn  Defence :  In  which,  I  will  try  to  prove,  that 
the  increafe  of  Experiments  will  be  lo  far  from  hurt- 
ing)  that  it  will  be  many  waies  advantageous,  above 
other  Studies,  to  the  wonted  Courfes  of  Education  3 
to  the  Principles,  and  inftruftion  ol  the  minds  o t 

men. 
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Men  in  general  y  to  the  chrifiian  Religion  ,  to  the 
Church  of  England  5  to  all  Manual  Trades  y  to  Thy - 
(tc^  to  the  Nobility y  and  Gentry  ^  and  the  Univerfai 
Intereft  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

In  all  which  Particulars ,  !  hope  I  (hall  reprefent 
this  Models  to  be  inoffenfive  to  all  the  various  wayes 
of  Living,  already  in  ufe  :  and  thereby  I  diall  lecure 
all  the  Ancient  Proprietors  in  their  Rights  :  A  work  as 
necefiary  to  be  done,  in  rayfing  a  new  Philofophy  as 
we  fee  it  is  in  building  a  new  London. 

The  Firfl:  prejudice  I  am  to  wipe  away,  concerns  Sed.ll, 
theufual  wayes  of  Education.  For  it  is  an  obvious  Exferi- 
doubt}  whether  fo  great  a  change  in  Works ^  and  0-  ments  \W// 
pinions ,  may  not  have  feme  fatal  confequence,  on  notj*j#r* 
all  the  former  Methods  of  Teaching)  which  have  bin  % 
longfetled,  and  approv’d  by  much  Cudom.  And 
here  many  Good  Men  of  fevere,  and  ancient  man- 
n'ers,  may  feem  to  have  reafon,  when  they  urge  a- 
gaind  us  5  that  the  Courfes  of  Trayning  up  of  Youth, 
ought  to  be  dill  the  fame  5  that  if  they  be  fubverted, 
or  multiply’ d,  much  confufion  will  follow  y  and  that 
this  our  Vniverfal  Inquiry  into  things  hitherto  un- 
quedion’d,  can  never  be  made,  without  didurbing 
fuch  eftablidfd  Rules  of  Difeipline:  and  Injlruffion. 

For  a  General  Anjwer  to  this,  it  might  fuffice  to 
declare,  that  in  this  Injli  tut  ion ,  Men  are  not  ingag’d 
in  thefe  Studies ,  till  the  Courfe  of  Education  be  fully 
compleated  :  that  the  Art  of  Experiments  ,  is  not 
thrud  into  the  hands  of  Boyes,  or  let  up  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  by  Beginners  in  the  School  5  but  in  an  Af- 
femblyof  Men  of  Ripe  years:  who  while  they  be¬ 
gin  a  new  Method  of  Knowledge,  which  fhall  cort- 
fid  of  Works ,  and  is  therefore  mod  proper  for  Men  : 

S  f  2  they 
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they  (till  leave  to  Learners,  and  Children,  the  bid 
talkative  Arts  which  beft  fit  the  younger  Age. 
From  hence  it  muft  follow,  that  all  the  various  man¬ 
ners  of  Education ,  will  remain  undifturb’d  5  becaufe 
•  the  practifes  of  them,  and  the  labors  of  this,  are  not 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  fame  Age,  or  Perfons.  But 
if  this  will  not  fatisfy  our  Adverfaries ,  let  us  proceed 
to  confider  the  different  Farts  of  Education  :  and 
then  we  (hall  be  able  to  make  the  furer  Conje&ures, 
what  manner  of  Influence ,  new  Experiments  will 
have  upon  it. 

Education  Confifb  in  divers  Rules,  and  Praftifes, 
whereby  men  are  furnifh’d  (or  all  the  feveral  Courfes 
of  Life,  to  which  they  may  apply  themfelves.  Of 
thefe  preparatory  Arts,  fome  concern  the  Body, fome 
the  Mind .  Thole  of  the  Body  have  no  relation  to 
my  preient  Argument :  Ol  thofe  of  the  Mind,  fome 
intend  the  purity,  and  Ornament  of  Speech  :  Some 
the  Knowledge  of  the  A&ions  of  former,  and  pre- 
fent  Times  :  Some  the  Government,  and  Virtu  of  our 
Lives :  Some  the  Method  of  reasning :  Some  the 
(kill  in  the  motions  and  mealures  of  the  Hevens,  and 
the  Earth ,  and  all  this  great  Frame  of  Vifible  things. 


Grammar'.  Firft  then  I  will  make  no  fcruple  to  acquit  Ex- 
Rbtt* -  perimental Philofoph from  having  any  ill  effe&s,  .  on 
ric.  the  ufual  Arts ,  whereby  we  are  taught  the  Purity* 

and  Elegance  of  Languages.  Whatever  difcoveries 
(hall  appear  to  us  afrdh,  out  of  the  hidden  things  of 
Nature,  the  (ame  words,  and  the  fame  waies  of  Ex- 
preffion  will  remain.  Or  if  perhaps  by  this  means, 
any  change  (hall  be  made  herein }  it  can  be  only  for 
the  better ;  by  fupplying  mens  Tongues,  with  very 
many  new  things ,  to  be  nam’d5  and  adorn  d  ,  and 
defmb’d  in  their  difcourfe,  .  ,  Nor  . 


Norcan  there  be  any  more  jealoufie  concerning  Moral  Thi- 
f;he  Morale  and  Political  Rules  of  ordering  mens  lives. 

But  they  may  ftili  have  the  fame  influence,  and  au¬ 
thority,  and  may  be  propos'd  to  our  imitation,  by 
the  fame  precepts,  and  arguments,  of  pcrfuafion. 


Itisalfoas  manifeft ,  that  the  Art  of  teaching  t EUftory. 
Actions  of  former  Ages  5  can  from  hence  receive  no 
dammage,  or  alteration.  This  cannot  be  otherwife  5 
feeing  the  Subjects  of  Natural ,  and  Civil  hiftory  do 
not  crofs  each  other  5  nor  does  the  New  Philofefly  of 
Nature  more  interfere,  with  the  Hijlorys  of  Men^  and 
Government^  than  the  Old3  of  which  this  doubt  was  ne¬ 
ver  raysM. 

Thus  far  then  we  are  fecure.  Thefe  great,  and 
fundamental  Parts  of  Education ,  the  Inftruments  of 
mens  Exprefling,  and  Ruling  their  own  minds,  and 
fearching  into  the  Actions- of  others,  will  be  unalter'd, 
whatever  new  changes  of  Opinions  may  arife  about 
Natural  Things.  Let  us  next  go  on  to  confider  the 
Arts  of  Demonjlration ,  and  Argumentation ,  in  which 
confifts  one>of  the  rnoft  weighty  Parts  of  youthful 
Studies* 


Fir  ft  for  all  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  they  will  The  Maths 
ftili  remain  the  fame,  and  ftili  continue  to  be  learn’d,  m6iUCU 
and  taught,  in  the  fame  Syflemes^  and  Methods  as  be¬ 
fore.  Nothing  that  can  now  be  difcovefl d  will  fnb- 
vert,  but  rather  Confirm  what  is  already  well- built 
on  thofe  immoveable  principles.  As  they  came  down 
to  us  without  detriment ,  through  all  the  corrupt 
7  imes  of  Learning  5  fo  they  will  certainly  now  con¬ 
tinue  uncorrupt,  at  this  prefent,  when  Learning  is 

reftor’d*. 
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reffor’d.  Scing  they  could  not  be  deflroy’d  In  the 
Ignorant  Ages ,  they  will  be  in  no  fear,  at  this  time, 
by  this  Infiitution ,  which  defigns  not  only  to  inlarge 
them,  but  to  promote  the  fame  rigid  way  of  Conclu- 
jwn  in  all  other  Natural  things ,  which  only  the  Ma¬ 
thematics  have  hitherto  maintaind. 

Metaphjfcis  Now  then,  this  whole  controverfy  is  reduc’d  to  the 
and  Logic*  alteration,  which  the  Logic 5  and  phyfics  oi  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  may  receive  by  this  change.  As  for  their  Me- 
taphyjics,  they  fcarce  deferve  to  have  a  place  allow'd 
them  in  this  confideration. 

Nor  does  that  prevail  with  mee,  which  the  Lovers 
of  that  Cloudy  Knowledge  are  wont  to  boaft,  that  it 
is  an  excellent  inftrument  to  refine,  and  make  fubtil 
the  minds  of  men.  For  there  may  be  a  greater  Ex¬ 
cels  in  the  fubtilty  of  mens  wits,  than  in  their  thick- 
nefs:  as  we  fee  thofe  threads,  which  are  of  too  fine 
a  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  more  ufelefi,  than  thofe 
which  are  homefpun,  and  grofs, 

Iltfg/cisthe  Art  of  Conceiving, Arguing ,and  Method . 
And  notwithftanding  all  the  progrefs  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  Natural  Knowledge  ,  all  the  feveral  parts  of 
Reas’ning,  which  it  teaches  in  all  manner  of  bufinels, 
will  continue  the  fame.  The  operations,  and  powers 
of  the  mind  will  fiill  be  the  fame  .•  they  will  ftill  be 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  errors :  they  will  (fill  ufe  the  fame 
degrees  of  Arguing  from  particular  things,  to  propor¬ 
tions, znd  conclufwns  5  and  therefore  they  will  dill  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  means, and  exercifes  for  dire&ionAt  is 
not  the  complaint  of  the  promoters  of  Experiments , 
that  men  have  bin  wanting  to  themfelves,  in  regula¬ 
ting,  difpofing,  or  judging  of  their  own  thoughts . 
Nay  they  rather  condemn  them,  for  being  wholy 

imployd 
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imployd  about  the  productions  oi  their  own  minds  ^ 
and  neglecting  all  the  works  oi  Nature- that  are  with¬ 
out  them.  It  cannot  therefore  be  fuipe&ed  that  thefe 
Inquifitive  Men ,  Hhould  bufy  themlelves,  about  al¬ 
tering  the  Art  of  Difcours ,  wherin  they  judge  that 
mankind  has  bin  already  rather  too  Curious,  than 
negligent. 

The  Lad  part  that  I  (hall  mention,  of  the  Learn -  Natural 
i?ig  that  is  taught,  is  the  Syjleme  of  Natural  Philofophy .  Philo]  chpy* 
Asd  it  is  in  this  aione,  that  I  can  allow,  there  will 
oe  any  alteration  made,by  this  reformation  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  But  yet  the  change  will  be  fb  advantag  eous, 
tnat  I  have  no  reafon  to  difiemble  it.  I  grant  indeed 
that  the  greated  part  of  the  former  Body  of  P  types, 
may  hereby  chance  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  to 
what  fum  will  the  dammage  amount  ?  What  can  we 
lofe,  but  only  lome  few  definitions*  and  idle  quefiions 5 
and  empty  dilatations  .<?  Of  which  I  may  fay  as  one 
did  of  Metaphors 3  Poterimus  vivere  Jine  iliis.  Per¬ 
haps  there  will  be  no  more  ufe  of  Twenty,  or  Thirty 
oolcuie  Terms,  flich  as  Matter,  and  Form^  Privation, 

Entelichia ,  and  the  like.  But  to  fupply  their  want, 
and  infinit  variety  of  Inventions ,  Motions ,  and  Ope¬ 
rations,  will  fucceed  in  the  place  of  words.  The 
Beautiful  Bofom  of  Nature  will  be  Expos’d  to  our 
view:  we  fhak  enter  into  its  Garden,  and  tad  of  its 
Fruits ,  and  fatisfy  our  (elves  with  its  plenty  :  indeed 
of  Idle  talking,  and  wandring,  under  its  fruitlefs 
Shadows*  5  as  the  Peripatetics  did  in  their  fird  inden¬ 
tion,  a  no  their  Succeffors  have  done  ever  fincc. 


Thus 
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Sfft.  IIf.  Thus  far  I  have  briefly  examin’d  the  influence  of 
Expert-  tJCW  Experiments,  or  all  the  chief  Parts  of  Education, 
menu  not  ^nd  after  all  the  Innovation ,  of  which  they  can  be 
danger*, <s  fuf  ftedj  we  find  nothing  will  be  indanger’d,  but 
uuoe  om-  onl  the  pufics  cf  Antiquity:  wherein  we  alfobe- 
1  hold,  that  many  things  of  greater  concernment,  will 

arife,  tofupply  the  place  of  what  ftiall  be  cut  away. 
By  this  difeours,  1  hope,  I  have  faid  enough,  to 
manifeft  the  innocence  of  this  Dcfign  lnrefpecrot  all 
the  prelent  Schools  of  Learnings  and  elpecialiy  our 
own  Z)nivcrfities.  And  it  was  but  juft, that  we  (hou  ^ 
have  this  tendernef,  for  the  Intereft  of  thofe  magni¬ 
ficent  Seats  of  humane  Knowledge,  and  divine  5  to 
w7hich  the  Natural  Philofophy  of  our  Nation,  cannot  be 
injurious  without  horrible  ingratitude  5  feeing  in 
them  it  has  been  principally  cherifhd,  and  revivd. 
From  thence  the  greateft  part  of  our  Modern  Inven¬ 
tions  have  deduc’d  their  Original.  It  is  true  fuch 
Experimental  Studies  are  largely  difpers  d  at  this 
time  :  But  they  firft  came  forth  thence,  as  the  Colo¬ 
nies  o(  old  did  from  Rome  :  and  therefore  as  thole 
did,  they  fhould  rather  intend  the  ftrength,than  the 
d eftrueft ion  of  their  Mother-Cities. 

'  I  confels  there  have  not  bin  wanting  feme  for¬ 
ward  Affertors  of  new  Philofophy ,  who  have  not  us  d 
any  kind  of  Moderation  towards  them  :  But  have 
prelently  concluded,  that  nothing  can  be  well* 
in  new  Dijcoveries,  unlels  all  the  Ancient  Arts  be  mil 
rcie&ed ,  and  their  Nurferies  abolifti’d.  But  the 
rafhnefs  of  thefe  mens  proceedings,  has  rather  pre¬ 
judic’d,  than  advanc'd  ,  what  they  make  foew  to 
promote.  They  have  come  as  funoufly  to  the  purg¬ 
ing  of  Philofophy ,  as  our  Modern  Zealots  did  to  the 
h  J  Reformation 
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reformation  of  Religion.  And  the  one  Party  is  as 
juftly  to  be  condem’d,  as  the  other.  Nothing  will 
fuffice  either  of  them,  but  an  utter  Dejlru&ien,  Root 
and  Branch,  of  whatever  has  the  face  of  Antiquity. 

But  as  the  Vniverfities  have  withftood  the  fiercenels 
of  the  ones  zeal  without  knowledge  5  fo  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  they  will  alfo  prevail  againft  the  violence 

of  the  others  pretences  to  knowledge  without  pm- 
dence.  ‘ 

But  now  after  I  have  (hewn  that  all  the  receiv’d  iv. 
forms  of  Education  will  be  fafej  (hall  make  no  (cruple  The  tdvan- 
to  add  my  conjecture  feint  it  could  be  no  hindrance  to  *aLe  °f  a* 
the  minds  of  men,  if  befides  thofe  courles  of  Studies  Txperimeu. 
which  are  now  follow'd,  there  were  alfo  trial  made  u}  Edl,ca ' 
of  (ome  other  more  practical  ways,  to  prepare  their  U°* 
minds  for  the  world,  and  the  bufineftes  of  human 
life.  ft  is  not  enough  to  urge  againft  this,  that  the 
multiplicity  of  Methods  would  hinder  and  confound 
the  Spirits  of  young  men  5  for  it  is  apparent  that  no* 
thing  more  fuppreffes  the  Genius  of  Learners ,  than 
the  formality,  and  the  confinement  of  the  Precepts, 
by  which  they  are  inftru<fted.  To  this  purpofe  I 
will  venture  to  propofe  to  the  confideration  of  wile 
men,  whether  this  way  of  Teaching  by  Praffife  and 
Experiments ,  would  not  at  leaft  be  as  beneficial,  as. 
the  other  by  Dniverfal  Rules  ?  Whether  it  were  not 
as  profitable  to  apply  the  eyes,  and  the  hands  of 
Children,  to  fee,  and  to  touch-all  the  feveral  kinds 
of  fenfible  things,  as  to  oblige  them  to  learn,  and  re* 
member  the  difficult  DoSrines  of  general  Arts  ?  In 
a  word.  Whether  a  Mechanical  Education  would  not 
excel  the  Methodical  ? 

This  certainly  is  no  new  device :  For  it  was  that 

T  t  which 
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which  Plato  intended*  when  he  in  join’d  his  Scholars  to 
begin  with  Geometry ,  whereby*  without  queftion*. 
he  defign  d,  that  his  Difciples  fhould  firft  handle  Ma¬ 
terial  Things 3  and  grow  familiar  to  vifible  Objeds*  be¬ 
fore  they  enter’d  on  the  retir  d  Speculations  of  other 
more  abftra&ed  Sciences . 

According  to  this  counfail  of  the  Father  of  Philo * 
fophers,  it  would  not  be  amils,  if  before  yong  Scho¬ 
lars  be  far  ingagd  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  Scholes, 
the  Myfteries  of  Manual  Arts ,  the  names  of  their 
Tnftruments ,  the  fecrets  of  their  Operations ,  the  effefts 
of  Natural  caufes*  the  feveral  kinds  of  Beajls *  of 
Birds,  of  Fifes,  of  Plants y  of  Stones >  of  Minerals , 
of  Earths,  of  Waters *  and  all  their  common  Virtues 
and  Qualities*  were  propos’d  to  be  the  fubje&s  of 
their  firft  thoughts  and  obfervations.  It  may  be  here 
fuggefted*  That  the  vaft  number  of  fiich  particulars, 
will  foon  overwhelm  their  tender  minds*  before  they 
are  well  eftabliftfd  by  time*  and  ufe.  But  on  the 
contrary  it  is  evident*  that  the  Memories  of  Youth  are 
fitter  to  retain  fuch  fenfible  images*  than  thofe  of  a 
fuller  age.  It  is  Memory  that  has  moft  vigour  in 
Children*  and  Judgment  in  Men :  which  if  rightly 
confider’ d  >  will  confirm  what  I  faid,  that  perhaps  we 
take  a  prsepofterous  cours  in  Education ,  by  teaching 
General  Rules *  before  Particular  Thing r  :  and  that 
therein  we  have  not  a  fufficient  Regard*  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  advantages  of  Youth  and  Manhood *  We  load 
the  minds  of  Children  with  Doftrines*and  Precepts* 
to  apprehend  which  they  are  moft  unfit*  by  reafonof 
the  weaknefsof  their  underftandings  y  wheras  they 
might  with  more  profit  be  exercis’d  in  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  vifble  and  fenfible  things  $  of  whofe  impreffo 
U33S  they  are  moft  capable*  becaufe  of  the  ftrength 
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of  their  Memories y  and  the  perfe&ion  of  their  Scn- 
Jes, 


The  firft  years  of  men  being  thus  freed  from  any  ^  y 
apprehenfions  of  mifchief  by  new  Experiments  :  I  7^  *fe  of 
will  now  proceed  more  boldly  to  bring  them  in  a-  Experiments 
midft  the  Throngs,  and  Crowds  of  human  bufineis,  to  a  fra&i- 
and  to  declare  to  all  Profeflions,  and  pra&ical  Lives,  c*l  Life. 
that  they  can  receive  no  ill  impreffions  from  them, 
but  that  they  will  be  the  moft  beneficial  and  proper 
Studies,  for  their  preparation  and  direction.  And  to 
this  purpofe,  I  will  treat  of  their  ufefulnefs,  both  in 
reipeft  of  mens  public  praftife,  and  the  privat  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  own  minds. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  has  bin  an  old  complaint,  that  Experiments 
has  bin  long  manag’d  by  men  of  bufinefs,againft  many  free  from  the 
forts  of  Knowledge,  that  our  thoughts  are  thereby  in-  faults  of  o- 
fefted  with  fuch  conceptions^  make  them  more  unfit  f^er  forts  ^ 
for  action,  than  they  would  have  bin,  if  they  were  Learning. 

wholly  left  to  the  force  of  their  own  Nature.  The 
common  Accufations  againft  Learning  are  fuch  as 
thefe5  That  it  inclines  men  to  be  unfetled,  and  con¬ 
tentious  }  That  it  takes  up  more  of  their  time5  than 
men  of  bufinels  ought  to  beftow  5  That  it  makes  them 
Romantic ,  andfubjeft  to  frame  more  perfect  images 
of  things,  than  the  things  themfelves  will  bear  ^  That 
it  renders  them  overweening ,  unchangeable,  and 
obftinat  3  That  thereby  men  become  averfe  from  a 
practical  cours,  and  unable  to  bear  the  difficulties  of 
action  5  That  it  emploies  them  about  things,  which 
are  no  where  in  ule  in  the  world  $  and.  That  it  draws 
them  to  neglefl:  and  contemn  their  own  prefent  times, 
by  doting  on  the  part.  But  now  I  will  maintain,  that 
in  every  one  of  thefe  dangers  Experimental  Know 

It  2  ledge 
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ledge  is  le(s  to  he  fufpefred  than  any  other  y  That  in 
moll:  of  them  ("if  not  all)  it  is  abfolutely  innocent  5 
nay;,  That  it  contains  the  beft  remedies  for  the  di- 
ftempers  which  (ome  other  forts  of  Learning  are 
thought  to  bring  with  them. 

The  firft  Obje&ion  againft  Know' edge ,  of  which  I 
fhall  take  notice  in  the  aftive  part  of  life  is  this,  That 
it  makes  men  too  plentiful  in  their  thoughts  5  too  in¬ 
ventive,  and  cavilling  in  their  Arguments  \  and  fo  ra¬ 
ther  teaches  them  to  be  witty  in  objeSing^  than  rea¬ 
dy  in  refolvivg*,  and  diligent  in  performing.  1  confeft 
the  Ancient  Philofophy  will  hardly  be  able  to  vindi¬ 
cate  it  felf  from  this  charge  :  For  its  chief  purpofe  is 
to  enlarge  the  fancy,  and  to  fill  the  head  with  the 
matter  and  artifice  of  difcours.  But  this  cannot  any 
way  touch  the  Art  of  Experiments.  That  confifts  not 
in  Topichy  of  reasoning,  but  of  working  .*  That  indeed 
is  full  of  doubting  and  inquiry,  and  will  fcarce.be 
brought  to  fettle  its  aflent  .•  But  it  is  fuch  a  doubting 
as  proceeds  on  Trials ,  and  not  on  Arguments.  That 
docs  neither  pr&dtife  nor  cherifh  this  humor  of  db 
fputing ,  which  Breaks  the  force  of  things  by  the 
fubtilty  of  words  ^  as  Seneca  was  laid  to  do  by  his 
ftyle :  It  weakens  mens  arms,  and  flackens  all  the  fi- 
news  of  aftion :  For  fo  it  commonly  happens,  that 
fuch  earneft  difputers  evaporate  all  the  ftrength  of 
their  minds  in  arguing,  queftioning,  and  debating  y 
and  tire  themfelves  out  before  they  come  to  the  Era - 
Sife. 

The  next  aceulation  is,  That  fo  many  intricate 
paths,  and  fpacious  windings  of  Learnings  will  require 

more  time  than  can  be  Ipard  by  men  of  a&iveand 

bufy 
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hiify  lives.  The  belief  of  this  has  always  made  a 
wide  divorce  between  men  of  knowledge  and  aftion  * 
while  both  have  thought,  that  they  mud  either  be 
wholly  Scholars ,  or  wholly  men  of  hnfmefs  $  and  that 
an  excellence  in  both  thefe  courfes  can  never  be  ob¬ 
tain  d  by  human  wit.  *fis  true  indeed,  there  is  no 
Knowledge  or  Science  that  can  be  acquitted  from  be¬ 
ing  too  large,  if  their  P rofejfors  have  not  the  difcre- 
tion  to  know  how  far  to  proceed,  and  what  mode¬ 
ration  is  to  be  us’d  in  every  Study.  There  is  in  the 
lead  Art  enough  matter,  about  which  if  men  fhaJl 
refolve  to  trouble  their  brains  all  their  lives,  one  qu.e- 
jlion  and  difficulty  will  perpetually  beget  another, 
and  fo  (as  one  of  the  Ancients  fayes)  If  fa  traftatio.& 
queflio  quotidie  ex  fe  gignet  aliquid :  quod  cum  dejidiofcl 
deleft  at  i  one  vejliges. 

To  this  danger  perhaps  Experiments  may  feem 
moft^expos’d,  by  reafcn  of  the  infinit  multitude  of 
particulars,  and  innumerable  variations  of  inquiries, 
that  may  be  made.  But  the  Royal  Society  has  prevent* 
ed  this  mifchief,by  the  number  and  fucceffion  of  thbfe 
that  fhall  undertake  the  work,.  They  require  net  the 
whole  time  of  any  of  their  Members ,  except  only  of 
their  Curators  :  From  the  reft  they  expeft  no  more 
but  what  their  bufnefiD  nay  even  their  very  recreations 
can  fpare.  It  is  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of 
fuch  Philofophical  labours ,  to  which  they  principally 
truft}  which  will  both  allow  a  fufficient  relaxation 
to  all  the  particular  laborers ,  and  will  alfogive  good 
aflurance  of  the  happy  iflue  of  their  work i  at  the  laft : 
For  though  that  be  true,  which  the  Great  Phyfician 
laments.  That  Art  is  long >,  and  life  is  fort  5  yet  ma¬ 
ny  Lives  of  ftudiousand  induftriousmen  in  one  Age , 
and'  the  fucceffion  of  many  Lives  of  fuch  men  in  all 

future 
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future  Ages,  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  long  as  Art 
it  fe If. 


Sea  VIII. 
The  third 
tb}eEtiony 
‘That  it 
makes  cur 
minds  Ko- 
mantic • 


They  farther  objed  againft  Learnings  That  it 
makes  our  minds  too  lofty  and  Romantic ,  and  inclines 
them  to  form  more  perfed  imaginations  of  the 
matters  we  are  to  pradife,  than  the  matters  them- 
felves  will  bear.  I  cannot  deny  ,  but  a  meer  con¬ 
templative  man  is  obnoxious  to  this  error :  He  con¬ 
venes  chiefly  in  his  Clofet,  with  the  heads  and  noti¬ 
ons  of  things,  and  fo  dhcerns  not  their  bottoms  neer 
and  diftindly  enough.*  And  thence  he  is  fubjed  to 
overlook  the  little  circumftances,on  which  all  human 
adions  depend. He  is  ftill  reducing  all  things  to  (land¬ 
ing  Dottrines  $  and  therefore  muft  needs  be  liable  to 
negled  the  opportunities,  to  fet  upon bufinefs  too 
loon,  or  too  late  5  to  put  thofe  things  together  in 
his  mind,  which  have  no  agreement  in  Nature.  But 
this  above  all  is  his  greateft  danger,  that  thinking  it 
ftill  becomes  him  to  go  out  of  the  ordinary  way ,  and 
to  refine  and  heighten  the  conceptions  of  the  vulgar, 
he  will  be  ready  to  difdain  all  the  Natural  and  eafy 
ways  of  fraUice ,  and  to  believe  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  done,  though  never  fo  common,  but  by  fbme 
device  of  Arty  and  trick  of  unufual  wifdome. 

From  thele  inconveniences  the  Experimenter  is  ie- 
cure :  He  invents  not  what  he  does  out  of  himfelf  5 
but  gathers  it  from  the  footfteps  and  progrefs  of  Na¬ 
ture.  He  looks  on  every  thing  (landing  equal  to  it, 
and  not  as  from  a  liigher  ground  :  He  labors  about 
the  plain  and  undigefted  objeds  of  his  fenfes,  without 
confidering  them  as  they  are  joyn’d  into  common 
Notions.  He  has  an  opportunity  of  underftanding 
the  moll  natural  ways  by  which  all  things  are  pro¬ 
duc’d. 
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duc’d.  Hecleerly  beholds  all  the  fecret  accidents 
and  turnings,  advantages  and  failings  oi  Nature.  He 
indevors  rather  to  know,  than  to  admire  j  and  looks 
upon  admiration ,  not  as  the  end,  but  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge. 

The  next  hindrance  of  A3  ion,  is  an  objlinacy  of  Seft.lX. 
refolution,  and  a  want  of  Dexterity,  to  change  our  ap-  T,he  (mnh 
prehenfions  of  things  according  to  occafions.  This 
is  the  more  deftru&ive,  becaufeit  carries  with  it  the  1S  ‘m(ti 
tnoft  folemn  appearance  of  mfdom.  There  is  fcarce 
any  thing  that  renders  a  man  fo  ufelefs,  as  a  pervers  CM  &  dfti- 
flicking  to  the  fame  things  in  all  times ,  becaufe  he  has  nate. 
fomtimes  found  them  to  have  bin  in  feafon.  But 
now  in  this,  there  is  fcarce  any  comparifon  to  be  made, 
between  him  who  is  only  a  thinking  man,  and  a  man  of 
experience.  The  firft  does  commonly  eflablifh  his 
conftant  Rules,  by  whieh  he  will  be  guided  :  The  la¬ 
ter  makes  none  of  his  opinions  irrevocable.  The  one 
if  he  miftakes, receives  his  errors  from  his  "Under fund¬ 
ing 5  the  other  only  from  his  Senfes  j  and  fo  he  may 
corre&,  and  alter  them  with  more  eafe.  The  one  fix¬ 
es  his  opinions  as  foon  the  other  doubts  as  long  as  he 
can.  The  one  chiefly  ftriveg  to  be  unmovable  in  his 
mind :  The  other  to  enlarge,  and  amend  his  know¬ 
ledge:  And  from  hence  the  one  is  inclin'd  to  be  pr<e- 
Jumptuous,  the  other  modeft  in  his  judgement. 

The  next  pretence,  on  which  men  of  Learning  vre  Se$  y, 
wont  to  be  vilified,  is,  that  they  ufe  to  be  fo  much  The  fifth  ob- 
a  fleeted  with  the  pleafant  muflngs  of  their  own  jectim.  That 

thoughts5,  as  to  abhor  the  roughnefs,  and  toyl  of««  ftafure 
bufinefs.  This  accufation  I  confefs  ,  is  not  altoge-  V'VZ'L. 

ther  groundlefs.  The  folitary  imaginations  of  spe- 

mhtive 1  J 
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cutdtive  Men  are  of  all  other  the  mofteafy:  there  a 
man  meets  with  little  ftubbornefi  of  matter :  he  may 
choofe  h  s  fubjed  where  he  likes  5  he  may  fafhion  and 
turnitashepleafes  :  whereas  when  he  comes  abroad 
into  the  world,  he  muft  indure  more  contradiction: 
more  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  3  and  he  cannot 
always  follow  his  own  Genius :  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wonder  d,  that  fo  many  great  Wits  have  defpis’d  the 
labor  ol  a  practical  cours  3  and  have  rather  cholen 
to  fhut  themfelves  up  from  the  nets  and  preferments 
of  the  World ,  to  convers  in  the  fhadow  with  the 
pleafant  froduQions  of  their  own  fancies . 

And  this  perhaps  is  the  reafon  why  the  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  men  of  Arts  in  all  Ages,  are  generally  ob- 
ferv’d  to  be  the  greateft  Humorijls :  They  are  fo  full 
of  the  fweetnels  of  their  own  conceptions ,  that  they 
become  morofe,  when  they  are  drawn  from  them, 
they  cannot  eafily  make  their  minds  du&il  and  plia¬ 
ble  to  others  tempers,  and  fo  they  appear  untrafta- 
ble,  and  unskilful  in  convcrfation. 

From  this  I  (hall  alfofree  the  Experimental  Philofo - 
pher .  The  fatisfaftion  that  he  finds,  is  not  imagina¬ 
ry, ,  but  real:  It  is  drawn  from  things  that  are  notout 
of  the  world,  but  in  it  .*  It  does  not  carry  him  farther 
off,  but  brings  him  neerer  to  Practice .  Tis  true, 
that  Knowledge  which  is  only  founded  on  thoughts 
and  words,  has  feldom  any  other  end,  but  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  increafmg  of  more  thoughts  and  words.'  But 
that  which  is  built  on  Worlds  ( as  his  will  be)  will  na¬ 
turally  defire  to  difeover,  to  augment,  to  apply,  to 
communicate  it  felf  by  more  Works. 

Nor  can  it  bethought,  that  his  mind  will  be  made 
to  languid]  by  this  pleafure  of  objervation ,  and  to 
have  any  averfion  from  the  difficulty  and  tedioufnefs 
*  of 
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of  human  affairs  5  feing  his  way  of  observation  itfclf  is 
fo  laborious .  It  is  a  good  Precept, which  is  wont  to  be 
given,  in  refpeft  of  all  forts  of  ExercifesJ  that  they 
fhould  be  at  leaft  as  hard  and  toilfom,  as  that^r* 
which  we  ftrive  to  gain  by  them.  And  by  this  rule 
Experiments  are  an  excellent  preparation  towards  any 
habit  or  faculty  of  life  whatfoever.  For  what  thing, 
which  can  be  effected  by  mortal  Indujlry.can  feem  im- 
poffible  to  him  who  has  been  ingag’d  in  thefe  Studies , 
which  require  fuch  an  indefatigable  watchfulnefs  > 

What  can  overcome  his  diligence,  who  has  bin  able 
to  fuftain  with  patience  the  efcapes ,  the  delaies ,  the 
labyrinths  of  Nature  .<?  whom  the  repetition  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  labors,  fomany  failings,  with  which  he  meets,  and 
fo  long  attendance  could  not  tire ) 

Another  Principal  mifchief  to  be  avoided,  is  the  Se&.  XI. 
conformity  of  our  Affions  to  times  paft,  and  not  the  The  fixtb 
prefent.  This  extravagance  is  generally  imputed  to  djettion, 
jludious  men  5  and  they  cannot  be  wholly  acquitted  u 
from  it.  For  while  they  continue  heaping  up  in  their  mays  mf* 
Memories  the  cuftoms  of  paft  Ages,  they  fall  infenfi-  \^s  *a^ 
bly  to  imitate  them,  without  any  manner  of  care  how  and  netted 
futable  they  are  to  Times  and  Things .  The  grounds  of  the  frefent* 
this  miftake  will  be  worth  our  difcovering,  becaufe 
in  mens  opinions  it  does  fo  much  prejudice  to  the 
learned  part  of  the  World,  In  the  ancient  Authors 
which  they  turnover,  they  find  defcriptions of  Vir¬ 
tues  more  perfeft  than  indeed  they  were :  the  Go¬ 
vernments  are  reprefented  better,  and  the  waies  of 
life  pleafanter  than  they  defervM.  Upon  this,  thefe 
Bookjjh  wife  men  ftrait  compare  what  they  read  with 
what  they  fee :  and  here  beholding  nothing  fo  heroi¬ 
cally  tranfeendent,  becaufe  they  are  able  to  mark  all 
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the  fpots 5  as  well  as  beauties  of  every  thing,  that  is  fo 
clofe  to  their  fight,  they  prefently  begin  to  defpife 
their  own  times 5  to  exalt  the  part,  to  contemn  the 
virtues  and  aggravate  the  vices  of  their  Country  3  not 
indeavoring  to  amend  them3but  by  fuch  examples  as 
are  now  unpraftieable5  by  reafonof  the  alteration  of 
Alert  and  Manners . 

For  this  defe<Tr,  Experiments  ate  a  fovereign  cure  e8 
They  give  us  a  perfect  fight  of  what  is  before  us  3 
they  bring  us  home  to  our  (elves  3  they  make  us  live 
in  England,  and  not  in  Athens  or  Sparta  3  at  this  pre- 
fent  time,  and  not  three  thoufand  years  ago  .-though 
they  permit  us  to  reflect  on  what  has  bin  done  in  for¬ 
mer  Ages- >  yet  they  make  us  chiefly  to  regard  and  con- 
templat  the  things  that  are  in  our  view.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  conformable  to  the  Design  of  Nature  it  felf 5 
which  though  it  has  fram'd  our  bodies  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  that  we  may  eafily  upon  occafion  turn  about  to 
look  behind  us  5  yet  it  has  plac’d  theE/e/,  the  chief 
injiruments  of  obfervation  5  not  in  our  Backs  0  but  in 
our  Foreheads. 


XII*  The  ^  feeing  which  is  wont  to  be  imputed  to 
The  feventh  {Learned  men 3  is  want  of  ufe3  and  fear  of  praSice0  and 
objection,  a  converfing  with  things  in  their  Studies ,  which  they 
That  it  bin -  meet  with  no  where  elfe.  It  may  now  perhaps  be 
4ers  ufe*  thought,  that  an  Experimenter  is  as  inclinable  t©  thefe 
weaknefles,  as  he  that  only  contemplates  3  becaus 
they  both  keep  out  of  the  way,  in  the  fhaddow  ;  the 
one  in  his  Library .  arguing^obje&ing^def ending,  conclu* 
ding  with  himfelf:  the  other  in  his  Wor\hous^ with  fuch 
Tools  and  Materials,  whereof  many  perhaps  are  not 
publickly  in  ufe.  Let  us  then  confider  which  of  them 
is  moft  to  be  blam’d  for  converfing  with  matters  un¬ 
like 
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like  thofe  that  we  meet  with  in  Civil  affairs  <?  and 
which  mod  abounds  with  fears  and  doubts  ^  and  mi- 
ftaken  idaeas  of  things  .<? 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  men  of  Reading  do 
very  much  bufy  themfelves  about  fuch  conceptions 3 
which  are  no  where  to  be  found  out  of  their  own 
Chambers.  The  JenJe,  the  cujlom0  the  praUice ,  the 
judgement  of  the  world ,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  what  they  imagine  it  to  be  in  private.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  when  they  come  abroad 
into  bufineft,  the  fight  of  Men,  the  Tumult  and  nois 
of  Cities,  and  the  very  brightnefs  of  Day  it  felf  af¬ 
fright  them  .*  Like  that  Rhetorician ,  who  having  bin 
us’d  to  declaim  in  the  Chade  of  a  School^ when  he  came 
to  plead  a  true  caufe  in  the  open  Air ,  defir’d  the 
Judges  to  remove  their  Seat  under  lome  roof,becaufo 
the  light  offended  him. 

But  now  on  the  other  fide,  the  men  of  Works  and 
Experiments  perhaps  do  not  alwaies  handle  the  very 
lame  Subjects  that  are  afted  on  the  ftage  of  the  Worlds 
yet  they  are  foch  as  have  a  very  great  refemblance  to 
them.  It  is  matter ,  a  vifible  and  fenfible  matter ,  which 
is  the  objedi:  of  their  labors  :  And  the  lame  is  a  ifo  us’d 
by  men  of  practical  lives.  7  his  likenefs  of  their  Em¬ 
ployments  will  foon  make  the  one  excel  in  the  other. 
For  it  is  far  eafier  for  him  who  has  been  converfant 
in  one  fort  of  works  to  apply  himfolf  to  any  other  5 
than  for  him  who  has  only  thought  much,  to  turn  a 
man  of  Pratfice:  as  he  that  can  paint  the  face  of  a 
Man  ora  Lion,  will  much  fooncr  come  to  draw  any 
other  Creature  5  than  he  who  has  all  the  Rales  of 
Limning  in  his  head,  but  never  yet  us’d  his  hand  to 
lay  on  a  Colour . 

And  as  for  the  terrors  and  mifapprehenfions  which 
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commonly  confound  weaker  minds*  and  make  mens 
hearts  to  fail  and  boggle  at  Trifles  5  there  is  fo  little 
hope  of  having  them  remov'd  by  Speculation  alone* 
that  it  is  evident  they  were  firft  produc’d  by  the  moft 
contemplative  men  amongfl;  the  Ancients  5  and  chiefly 
prevail’d  of  late  years*  when  that  way  of  Learning 
florifh’d.,  The  Poets  began  of  old  to  impole  the  de¬ 
ceit.  They  to  make  all  things  look  more  venerable 
than  they  were*  devis’d  a  thoufand  falfe  Chimeras  5  on 
every  Fields  River  *  Grove  *  and  Cave *  they  beftow  d  a 
Fantafm  of  their  own  making :  With  thefe  they  a- 
maz’d  the  world  5  thefe  they  cloath’d  with  what 
Chapes  they  pleas'd  5  by  thefe  they  pretended*  that 
all  Wars*  and  Counfails,  and  Aftions  of  men  were 
adminiftred.  And  in  the  modern  Ages  thefe  Fanta - 
jiical  Forms  were  reviv’d3and  ipotfefsd  ChriflendoWym 
the  very  height  of  the  Scholemens  time  :  An  infinit 
number  of  Fairies  haunted  every  houfe  5  all  Church¬ 
es  were  fill’d  with  Apparitions  $  men  began  to  be 
frighted  from  their  Cradles  *  which  fright  continu’d 
to  their  Graves *  and  their  Names  alfo  were  made  the 
caufes  of  fearing  others.  All  which  abufes  if  thofe 
acute  Philofophers  did  not  promote*  yet  they  were 
never  able  to  overcome*  nay*  even  not  fo  much  as 
King  Oberon  and  hisinvifible  Army . 

But  from  the  time  in  which  the  Real  Philofophy  has 
appear'd*  there  is  fcarce  any  whifper  remaining  of 
fuch  horrors  :  Every  man  is  unfhaken  at  thofe  Tales, 
at  which  his  Aneejlors  trembled  :  The  cours  of  things 
goes  quietly  along,  in  its  own  true  channel  of  Natu» 
ral  Caufes  and  Ejfetts.  For  this  we  are  beholden  to 
Experiments  5  which  though  they  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  the  difeovery  of  the  true  world*yet  they  have 
already  vanquifh’d  thofe  wild  inhabitants  of  the  falfe 

worlds* 
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worlds.,  that  us’d  toaftonifh  the  minds  of  men.  A 
Bleflingfor  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  if  were- 
member,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Curfes  that 
God  pronounces  on  the  wicked,  That  they  /hall  fear 
•where  no  fear  is. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  may  begather’d3  That  Ex - 
per  intent  alPhilojophy  will  prevent  mens  fpending  the 
ftrength  of  their  thoughts  about  Difputes 5  by  turning 
them  to  Worhy :  That  it  may  well  be  attended  by  the 
united  Labors  of  many,  without  wholly  devouring 
the  time  of  thofe  that  labor :  That  it  will  cure  our 
minds  of  Romantic  fuelling ,  by  (hewing  all  things  fa¬ 
miliarly  to  them,  juft  as  large  as  they  are  /  That  it 
will  free  them  from  perverftty ,  by  not  permitting 
them  to  be  too  peremptory  in  their  Conclujions  :  That 
itaccuftoms  our  hands  to  things  which  have  a  neer 
refemblance  to  the  bufinels  of  life  5  and.  That  it 
draws  away  the  fhadows  which  either  inlarge  or  dar¬ 
ken  human  affairs.  And  indeed  of  the  ufual  titles 
by  which  men  of  bufinefs  are  wont  to  be  diftin- 
guifh’d,  the  Crafty 3  the  Formal \  and  the  Prudent  5 
The  Crafty  may  anfwer  to  the  Empyric  in  Philofophy  • 
that  is5  he  is  fuch  a  one  who  has  a  great  colle&ion  of 
particular  Experiences^ but  knows  not  how  to  ufe  them 
but  to  bafe  and  low  ends.  The  Formal  man  may  be 
compar’d  to  the  meer  Speculative  Philofopher  :  For  he 
vainly  reduces  every  thing  to  grave  and  folemn  gene¬ 
ral  Rules ,  without  difcretion3or  mature  deliberation. 
And  ]aftly3  the  Prudent  man  is  like  him  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  a  conftant  and  folid  cours  of  Experiments . 
The  one  in  Civil  life  neither  wholly  rejects  the  Wift 
domof  Ancient  ox  Modern  times  .•  The  other  in  Phi~ 
lofophy  has  the  fame  reverence  {ox  former  Ages 0  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  prefent ^  The  one  does  not  reft  upon 

empty 
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empty  prudence ,  but  defigns  it  for  a&ion  :  the  other 
does  the  fame  with  his  difcoveries :  upon  a  juft,  fe- 
vere  ?  and  deliberate  examination  of  things  ,  they 
both  rays  their  Obfervations ,  which  they  do  not  luf- 
fer  to  lye  idle,  but  ufe  them  to  direft  the  adionsz and 
fupply  the  wants  of  human  life. 


the  cure  of 
mens  minds 


Se&.  XlII*  Befides  what  I  have  faid  of  the  help,  which  Ex - 
Experiments periments  will  bring  to  our  public  duties ,  and  civil 

ufefullfor  a&l0m  . 

I  promis'd  to  add  fomething,  concerning 
the  affiftance,  that  they  are  able  to  give,  towards 
the  management  of  the  privat  motions ,  and  pajfions 
of  our  minds  :  Of  this  I  need  fay  the  lefs,  becaufe 
there  is  amongft  the  Philofophers ,  a  particular  Science 
appointed  *for  this  purpole,  to  prefcribe  rules  for 
calming  our  affections  ,  and  conquering  our  vices* 
However  I  will  not  wholly  pals  it  over  in  filence. 
But  I  will  try  in  few  words  to  make  appear,  that 
the  Real  Philofophy  will  fupply  our  thoughts  with 
excellent  Medicines  ,  againft  their  own  Extravagan¬ 
ces  ,  and  will  ferve  in  feme  fort,  for  the  fame  ends, 
which  the  Moral  profefles  to  accomplifh. 

If  we  (hall  caft  an  eye  on  all  the  Tempejis ,  which 
arife  within  our  Breafts,  and  confider  the  caufes,  and 
remedies  of  all  the  violent  dejires ,  malicious  envies , 
intemperate  joyes  ,  and  irregular  griefs ,  by  which 
the  lives  of  moll:  men  become  miferable ,  or  guilty : 
we  fhall  find,  that  they  are  chiefly  produc’d  by  Idle - 
neff  and  may  be  moft  naturally  cur’d  by  diverjion. 
Whatever  Art  fhall  be  able  to  bufy  the  minds  of  men, 
with  a  conftant  cours  of  innocent  Works ,  or  to  fill 
them  with  as  vigorous,  and  pleafant  Images,  as  thole 
ill  impreffions ,  by  which  they  are  deluded  }  it  will 
certainly  have  a  furer  effed  in  the  compoling?  and 

purifying 
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purifying  of  their  thoughts,  than  all  the  rigid  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Stoical,  or  the  empty  diftindtions  of  the 
Peripatetic  Moralijls . 

Now  then  it  is  requir’d  in  that  jludy,  which  (hall 
attempt,  according  to  the  force  of  Nature,  to  cure 
the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  that  it  keep  it  from  idlenefs 
by  full,  and  earned:  employments,  and  that  it  poflefs 

it  with  innocent,  various,  lading,  and  even  (enfible 
delights. 

How  a<ftive5and  induftrious  the  Art  of Experiments 
ought  to  be,  may  be  concluded  from  the  whole  te- 
nour  of  my  difcours :  wherein  I  have  often  prov’d, 
that  it  can  never  be  finilh’d  by  the  perpetual  labours 

of  any  one  man,  nay  fcarce  by  the  fucceffive  force 
of  the  greateft  Ajjembly . 

That  therefore  being  taken  for  granted,  that  it 
will  afford  eternal  employments :  It  is  alio  as  true  that 
its  labors  will  contain  the  molt  affetting. ,  and  the  raoft 
diverting  Delights ;  and  that  thence  it  has  power  e- 
noughtofree  the  minds  of  men  from  their  vanities, 

'  and  intemperance^)'  that  very  way  which  the  great- 
eft  Epicure  has  no  reafon  to  rejett,  by  oppoling  plea- 
lure  againft  pleafure. 

And  I  dare  challenge  all  the  corrupt  Arts  of  our 
Senfesy  or  the  devices  of  voluptuous  wits,  to  pro¬ 
vide  fuller,  more  changeable,  or  nearer  objects,  for 
the  contentment  of  mens  minds .  It  were  indeed  to 
be  wifh  d,  thatfevere  virtu  itlelf,  attended  only  by 
its  own  Authority,  were  powerful  enough  to  eftablilh 
its  dominion.  But  it  cannot  be  fo.  The  corruptions, 
and  infirmities  of  human  Nature  ftand  in  need  of  all 
manner  of  allurements ,  to  draw  us  to  good,  and 
quiet  manners.  I  will  therefore  propofe  for  this 
end  this  cours  of  Study ,  which  will  not  affright  m 

with 
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with  rigid  precepts,  or  fou  r  looks,  or  pecvifh  corn 
mands ,  but  confifts  of  fenfible  pleafure,  and  befides 
will  be  moft  lading  in  its  fatisfaftion,  and  innocent  in 


its  remembrance.  c 

What  raptures  can  the  moft  voluptuous  men  fancy 

to  which  thefe  are  not  equal?  Can  they  re  i  no 
thing  but  the  pleasures  of  their fenfes}  They  may 
here  inioy  them  without  guilt  or  remors.  Are  they 
affrighted  at  the  difficulties  of  Knowledge . 
they  may  meet  with  a  Study ,  that  as  well  hts  the 
moft  negligent  minds,  as  the  moft  indujtrious.  is 
confifts  of  fo  many  Works*  and  thofe  fo  obvious,  and 
facil,  that  the  moft  laborious  will  never  find  cauie  to 
be  idle,  and  the  moft  idle  may  ftill  have  fomething 
to  do  with  the  greateft  eafe.  In  this  they  need  not 
weary  themfel ves  by  fearching  for  matter.  W  hate  ver 
they  feel,  or  fee,  will  afford  them  Obfervations.  In 
this  there  is  no  tedious  preparation  reclult  c 

them  for  fuch  indeavors.  As  fbon  as  they  have  t  e 
ufeof  their  hands,  and  ties,  and  common/^,  they 
they  are  fufficiently  furnifli'd  to  undertake  them : 
Though  we  cannot  comprehend  the  Arts ^of  pien 
without  many  previous  Studies,  yet  fuch  is  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  Nature,  that  it  has  from  the  beginning,  out 
of  its  own  ffore ,  fufficiently  provided  every  man, 
with  all  things,  that  are  needful  for  the  underitand- 

ing  of  itfelf.  r 

Thus  neither  the  fenfual  mind,  has  any  occafion  to 

contemn  Experiments  as  unpleafant,  nor  the  idle  as 
burdenfome,  or  intolerable ,  nor  the  virtuous  as 
unworthy  of  his  labors.  And  the  fame  influence  they 
may  have,  on  all  other  zzM^/imperfe&ions  ot  human 
Nature.  What  room  can  there  be  for  low,  and  little 
things  in  a  mind  fo  ufefully  and  foccefsfully  crop  oy 


I  will  now  proceed  to  the  weightier,  and  moft  Sed.XlV. 
folemn  part  of  my  whole  undertakings  to  make  a  Exyeri- 
defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  this  new  Expert-  mfnts  r,lt 
mental  Learning,  in  refpeft  of  the  Chrifiian  Faith.  I  dangerous  to 
am  not  ignorant,  in  what  a  flippery  place  1  now  ‘"eCh_ri^'att 
ftand  s  and  what  a  tender  matter  I  am  enter’d  upon.  1 
I  know  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  without  offence, 
to  fpeak  of  things  of  this  Nature,  in  which  all  Man¬ 
kind ,  each  Country ,  and  now  almoft  every  Family , 
do  fo  widely  difagree  among  themfelves.  1  cannot 
expert  that  what  I  (hall  fay  will  efcape  mif  interpre¬ 
tation,  though  it  be  fpoken  with  the  greateft  fim- 

X  x  plicity, 


What  ambitious  difquiets  can  torment  that  man, who 
has  fo  much  glory  before  him,  for  which  there  are 
only  requir’d  the  delightful  Worky  of  hi s  hands > 
What  dark,  or  melancholy  paffions  can  overfhadow 
hh  heart,  whofefenfes  are  always  full  of  fo  many  va¬ 
rious  produff  ions ,  of  which  the  leaft  progrefs,  and 
fuccefs,  will  afieCt  him  with  an  innocent  joy  >  What 
anger,  envy,  hatred,  or  revenge  can  long  torment 
his  bread:,  whomenot  only  the  greateft,  and  nobleft 
objefts,  but  every  fand,  every  pible,  every  grafs, 
every  earth,  every  fly  can  divert?  To  whom  the 
return  of  every  feafon,  every  month,  every  day,  do 
fuggeft  a  circle  of  moft  pleafant  operations  >  If  the 
Antients  prefcrib’d  it  as  a  fufficient  Remedy ,  againft 
fuch  violent  Fajjions ,  only  to  repeat  the  Alphabet- 
over  :  whereby  there  was  leafure  given  to  the  mind, 
to  recover  itfelf  from  any  fudden  fury :  then  how 
much  more  effectual  Medicines ,  againft  the  fame  di- 
jlempers ,  may  be  fetch  d  from  the  whole  Alphabet  of 
Nature,  which  reprefents  itfelf  to  our  Conjideration , 
in  fo  many  infinit  Volumes ! 
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plicity,  and  fubmiffion ,  while  I  behold  that  moft 
men  do  rather  value  themfelves,  and  others,  on  the- 
little  differences  of  Religion  than  the  main  fubftance 
jtfelf  •  and  while  the  will  of  God  is  fo  varioully  dh 
ftrafted,  that  what  appears  to  be  Piety  to  fome  Chri - 
pans,  is  abhorr’d  as  the  greateft  fuperftition,  and- 
herefy  by  others. 

However  to  fmooth  my  way  as  much  as  I  can,  and 
to  prepare  all  our  feveral  Spiritual  Intcrejis ,  to  read 
this  part  with  fome  tolerable  moderation ;  I  do  here 
in  the  beginning  moft  fin cere  ly  declare,  that- if  this 
defign  lhould  in  the  lead  diminifh  the  Reverence ,  that 
is  due  to  the  Dotfrine  of  Jefus  Chrijl,  it  were  fo  far 
from  deferving  protection ,  that  it  ought  to  be  ab¬ 
horr’d  by  all  the  Politic,  and  Prudent  as  well  as  by 
the  devout  Part  of  Chriftendom.  And  this  I  pro- 
fefs,  I  think  they  were  bound  to  do,  not  only  from 
a  juft  dread  of  the  Being ,  the  Wo rfhip,  the  Omnipo¬ 
tence,  the  Love  of  God ,  all  which  are  to  be  held  in 
the  higheft  veneration  :  but  alfo  out  of  a  regard  to 
the  peace,  and  profperity  of  men.  In  matters  that 
concern  our  opinions  of  another  World,  the  lea  ft  al- 
terations  are  of  wonderful  hazard :  how  mifehievous 
then  would  that  enterprife  be,  whofe  effe&s  would 
abolifh  the  command  of  Confcience,  the  belief  ofa 
future  life  j  or  any  of  thofe  Hevenly  DoUrines ,  by 
which  not  only  the  eternal  condition  of  men  is  fecur'd, 
but  their  natural  Reafon ,  and  their  Temporalfafety  ad¬ 
vanc’d  ?  Whoever  fhall  impioufly  attempt  to  fubvert 
the  Authority  of  the  Divine  Power,  on  falfe  pretences 
to  better  Knowledge,  he  will  unfettle  the  ftrongeft 
foundations  of  our  hopes  :  he  will  make  a  terrible 
confufion  in  all  the  offices,  and  opinions  of  men-:  he 
will  deftroy  the  moft.  prevailing  Argument  to  virtu  : 
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he  will  remove  all  human  A&ions^  from  their  firmeft 
center:  he  will  even  deprive  himfelf,  of  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  his  Immortal  Soul  $  and  will  have  the  fame 
fuccefs,  that  the  Antient  Fables  make  thofe  to  have 
had,  who  contended  with  their  Gocls 5  of  whom 
they  report,  that  many  were  immediatly  turn'd  into 
Leajls. 

With  thefe  apprehenfions  I  come  to  examin  the 
Objections ,  which  I  am  now  to  fatisfy  :  and  having 
calmly  compar’d  the  Arguments  of  fome  devout  men 
again ti  Knowledge 3  and  chiefly  that  of  Experiments  5 
I  muft  pronounce  them  both,  to  be  altogether  inof- 
fenfive.  I  did  before  affirm,  that  the  Royal  Society 
is  abundantly  cautious, not  to  intermeddle  in  Spiritual 
things  :  But  that  being  only  a  general  plea,  and  the 
queftion  not  lying  fb  much  on  what  they  do  at  pre~ 
fent,  as  upon  the  probable  effefts  of  their  Enterprife  5 
I  will  bring  it  to  the  teft  through  the  chief  Parts  of 
Chrijlianity  5  and  fhew  that  it  will  be  found  as  much 
avers  from  Atheifm ,  in  its  iffue  and  confequences,  as 
it  was  in  its  original  purpofe. 

The  public  Declaration  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion , 
is  to  propofe  to  mankind,  an  infallible  way  to  Salva¬ 
tion.  Towards  the  performance  of  this  happy  end, 
befides  the  Principles  of  Natural  Religion ,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  acknowledgment  and  Worfhip  of  a  Deity  : 
It  has  offer’d  us  the  merits  of  a  glorious  Saviour : 
By  him,  and  his  Apojlles  Miniftry ,  it  has  given  us  fuf- 
ficient  Examples^  and  Doffrines  to  acquaint  us  with 
divine  things ,  and  carry  us  to  Heven.  In  every  one 
of  thefe,  the  Experiments  of  Natural  things ,  do  nei¬ 
ther  darken  our  eies,  nor  deceive  our  minds,  nor 
deprave  our  hearts. 

X  x  2  Fhft 
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Sea.  XV*  Fir  ft  there  can  be  no  juft  reafon  affign’d,  why  an 
Expert -  Experimenter  fhould  be  prone  to  deny  the  efience, 
merits  \\n!l  an j  pr0perties  of  GW,  the  univerfal  Sovereignty  of 

^  Bottlin' llis  Dominion>  and  his  rro^dettce  over  the  Creation. 
o'tbcGcd*  He  has  before  him  the  very  fame^  argument,  to  con- 
Lad ,  .  firm  his  judgment  in  all  thefe  5  with  which  he  himfelf 

is  wont  to  be  abundantly  fatisfy’d,  when  he  meets 
with  it  in  any  of  his  Fhilofophical Inquiries,  In  every 
thing  that  he  tryes,  he  believes,  that  this  is  enough 
for  him  to  reft  on,  if  he  finds,  that  not  only  his  own, 
but  the  univerfal  Obfervations  of  men  of  all  times  and 
places,  without  any  mutual  confpiracy  have  con¬ 
fected  in  the  fame  conclujion .  How  can  he  then  re¬ 
frain  from  embracing  this  common  Truth ,  which  is 
witnefs'd  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries^  the  agreement  of  Nations ,  and  the  fecret  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  every  mans  breaft  ? 

Tis  true  his  employment  is  about  material  things a 
But  this  is  fo  far  from  drawing  him  to  oppole  invi- 
fib] e  Beings,  that  it  rather  puts  his  thoughts  into  an 
excellent  good  capacity  to  believe  them.  In  every 
rpork^  of  Nature  thathe  handles,  he  knows  that 
there  is  not  only  a  grofs  fubftance,  which  prefents  it- 
fe If  to  all  mens  eies  5  but  an  infinit  fubtilty  of parts, 
which  come  not  into  the  fharpeft  fenfe.  So  that  what 
the  Scripture  relates  of  the  Purity  of  Gody  of  the. 
Spirituality  of  his  Nature ,  and  that  oi  Angels,  and 
the  Souls  of  men ,  cannot  feem  incredible  to  him, 
when  he  perceives  the  numberlels  particles  that 
move  in  every  mans  Bloody  and  the  prodigious  ftreams 
that  continually  flowunfeen  from  every  Body  :  Ha¬ 
ving  foundthat  his  own  fenfes  have  been  fo  far  af- 
fifted  by  the  Injlruments  of  Art  ,  he  may  fooner  ad- 
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mit,  that  his  mind  ought  to  be  rays’d  higher,  by  a 
Hevenly  light,  in  thofe  things,  wherein  his fi  nfis  do 
fall  fliort.  It  (as  the  Apojlle  fays)  the  invihble  things 
of  God  are  manifefted  by  the  vifible  5  then  how  much 
ftronger  Arguments  has  he  for  his  belief,  in  the 
eternal  power ,  and  Godhead ,  from  the  vaft  number 
of  Creatures,  that  are  invitible  to  others,  but  are 
expos’d  to  his  view  by  the  help  of  his  Experiments  .<? 

Thus  he  is  prepar’d  to  admit  a  Deity ,  and  toem-  StAXVL 
brace  the  confequences  of  that  conceffion.  He  is  Expen- 
alfo  from  his  Experiments  as  well  furniflfd  with  Ar-  ™ents  ”ot 
guments  to  adore  it :  he  has  always  before  his  eys  the  t0 

beauty ,  contrivance^  and  order  of  Gods  Worhy  :  From  ^ 

hence,  he  will  learn  to  ferve  him  with  all  reverence, 
who  in  all  that  he  has  made,  confulted  Ornament ,  as 
well  as  Vje. 

From  hence  he  will  bed  underfiand  the  infinit  di- 
fiance  between  himjelf ]  and  his  Creator ,  when  he 
finds  that  all  things  were  produc’d  by  him :  whereas 
he  by  all  his  fludy,  can  fcarce  imitate  the  leaffc  effects, 
nor  haften,  or  retard  the  common  cours  of  Nature 
This  will  teach  him  to  Worjhip  that  IVifdom ,  by  which 
all  things  are  lo  eafily  fuftain’d,  when  he  has  look’d 
more  familiarly  into  them,  and  beheld  the  chances., 
and  alterations,  to  which  they  are  expos’d.  Hence 
he  will  be  led  to  admire  the  wonderful  contrivance 
of  the  Creation  5  and  fo  to  apply  ,  and  direct  his 
praifes  aright :  which  no  doubt,  when  they  are  of¬ 
fer’d  up  to  Heven ,  from  the  mouth  of  one,  who  has 
well  fludied  what  he  commends,  will  be  more  futa- 
ble  to  the  Divine  Nature ,  than  the  blind  applaufes  of 
the  ignorant.  This  was  the  firft  fervice,  that  Adam 
perform’d  to  his  Creator0when  he  obey'd  him  in  mu- 

firing, 
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firing,  and  naming,  and  looking  into  the  Nature  o£  all 
the  Creatures.  1  his  had  bin  the  only  Religion ,  if  men 
had  continued  innocent  in  Paradife ,  and  had  not 
wanted  a  Redemption.  Of  this  the  Scripture  itfelf 
makes  (b  much  ufe,  that  if  any  devout  man  fhall  re¬ 
ject  all  Natural  Philosophy ,  he  mayblot  Genejis ,  and 
Job,  and  the  Pfalms ,  and  fotne  other  Books,  out  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Bible.  God  never  yet  left  himfelf  with¬ 
out  witnefs  in  the  World:  And  it  is  obfervable,  that 
he  has  commonly  choftn  the  dark  and  ignorant  -Ages^ 
wherein  to  work  Miracles }  but  (eldom  or  never  the 
times  when  Natural  Knowledge  prevail  d  :  For  he 
knew  there  was  not  fb  much  need  to  make  ufe  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  figns,  when  men  were  diligent  in  the 
works  of  his  hands,  and  attentive  on  the  impreflions 
of  his  footfteps  in  his  Creatures. 

It  is  al  moft  a  proverbial  fpeech,  Lhat  the  mojl  Learn* 
cd  Ages  are  (lill  the  mojl  Atheiftical,  and  the  ignorant 
mojl  devout.  Whoever  devis  d  this  diftinCtion  at 
firft ,  the  true  Piety  is  little  beholden  to  him  for  it : 
Fox  infteed  of  obeying  the  Jewi/h  Law ,  which  for¬ 
bids  us  to  offer  up  to  God  a  Sacrifice  that  has  a  Ble- 
irjifl],  he  has  beftow/d  the  moft  excellent  of  all  the 
Race  of  men  on  the  Devil  5  and  has  only  affign  d  to 
Religion  thofe  Aden  and  thofe  Limes ,  which  have  the 
greateft  Blemifh  of  human  Nature ,  even  a  defeCt  in 
their  Knowledge  and  Z)nderjlanding. 

If  there  can  be  found  any  colour  for  thi sobjervati- 
on>  That  the  light  of  Reafon  fhould  produce  a  Jpiri- 
tual  darkpefs  5  it  can  only  then  hold  good,  when  the 
knowledge  of  men,  and  not  that  of  Nature  abounds* 
Whether  the  firft  be  true,  or  no,  let  the  Politicians 
confider.*  But  of  the  fecond,  this  is  a  fijfhcient  con¬ 
viction,  that  in  moft  Countries  Cod  has  been  wor- 

fhip’d 
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fhip’d  in  a  form  proportionable  to  that  kind  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy  in  which  they  excelfd.  In  Perfia^  where 
the  skill  ot  the  hevenly  Motions  firft  began.,  they  had 
their  Temples  on  the  Top  of  Hills,  and  open  to  the 
Air.  In  ABgypt  they  had  the  bell:  opportunities  of  ftii- 
dying  the  Nature  of  living  Creatures  5  by  reafon  of 
that  variety  which  their  River  and  their  Land  pro¬ 
duc’d.  And  their  Religious  Myjieries  were  contain’d 
in  Hieroglyphics ,  which  were  moft  of  them  borrow'd 
from  Beafts.  And  why  fhould  Natural.  Philofophy  be 
now  condemn'd,  for  contempt  of  all  Divinity ,  w'hen 
of  old  it  did  rather  incline  them  to  Superfiition0 which 
is  the  other  extreme  ?  It  is  true  indeed, by  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  had  of  many  Creatures,  they  were 
drawn  to  adore  them  ,  but  that  was  only  becaufe  it 
was  imperfeft  :  If  they  had  underftood  them  tho- 
rowly,  they  had  never  done  it :  So  true  is  that  fay¬ 
ing  of  my  Lord  Bacon ,  7hat  by  a  little  knowledge  of 
Nature  men  become  Atheifls  5  but  a  great  deal  returns 
them  back  again  to  a  found  and  Religious  mind .  In 
brief,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  matter,  it  will 
be  found,  that  it  is  not  only  fottifhnefs,  but  pro- 
phanefs,  for  men  to  cry  out  againft  the  underftand- 
ing  of  Nature:  For  that  being  nothing  elfe  but  the 
inftrument  of  GW,whereby  he  gives  being  and  aftion 
to  things the  knowledge  of  it  delerves  fo  little  to  be 
efteem’d  impious,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  reckon’d 
as  Divine , 

But  the  chief  part  of  our  Religion ,  on  which  the  SedhXVII. 
certainty  of  all  the  reft  depends,  is  the  Evangelical  Experiments 
Do&rine  of  Salvation  by  Jejus  Chrijl.  In  this  there  i s  not  prajudi- 
nothing,  from  which  he  that  converles  much  with  Na-  c'id  to  the  do - 
lure,  can  be  thought  to  be  more  avers  than  others  5 ^rwe  cf  the 

nay,  Go^L 
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nay,  to  which  he  may  not  be  concluded  to  be  more 
inclinable,  on  this  very  account  5  feing  it  has  all 
bin  prov'd  to  him  his  own  way.  Had  not  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Chriji  bin  ftrengihen’d  by  undeniable  figns  of 
almighty  Power,  no  age  nor  place  had  bin  oblig’d  to 
believe  his  Mefiage.  And  thefe  Miracles  with  which 
heafferted  the  Truths  that  he  taught  (if  I  might  be 
allow’d  this  boldnefs  in  a  matter  fo  facredj  I  would 
even  venture  to  call  Divine  Experiments  of  his  God¬ 
head. 

# 

What  then  can  there  be  in  all  this  Do&rine0  at 
which  a  Real  and  impartial  Inquirer  into  Natural 
7  kings ,  fhould  be  offended  ?  Does  he  demand  a 
Tefnmony  from  Eleven}  he  has  it:  He  reads  effefts 
produc’d5that  did  exceed  all  mortal  skill  and  force/ 
And  of  this  he  himfelf  is  a  better  judge  than  others : 
For  to  underhand  aright  what  is  jupernatural ,  it  is  a 
good  hep  firft  to  know  what  is  according  to  Nature. 

Does  he  require  that  this  fhould  be  tehified,  not 
by  men  of  Craft  or  Speculation  5  but  rather  by  men  of 
Honefiy ,  Trades ,  and  Budnefs  ?  The  Apojlles  were  fuch. 
Will  he  not  confent  to  any  mans  Opinions ^  unlefs  he 
fees  the  operations  of  his  hands  agree  with  them? 
Chriji  himfelf  requires  no  more  of  any  of  his  Follow - 
ers  :  For  he  commanded  his  Difciples  not  to  believe 
him,  but  the  Works  that  he  did.  Does  he  think  that 
it  is  the  moh  honorable  Labor  to  ftudy  the  benefit 
of  Mankind  ?  to  help  their  infirmities  ?  to  fupplj 
their  wants?  to  eafe  their  burdens  ?  He  here  may  be* 
hold  the  whole  DoCtrine  of  Future  Happinejs ,  intro 
ducd  by  the  fame  means,  by  feeding  the  Hungry, 
curing  the  Lame,  and  by  opening  the  eyes  of  tht 
Blind.*  All  which  may  be  call’d  Philofophical  Works 
perform’d  by  an  Almighty  hand. 


What 
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What  then  can  hinder  him  from  loving  and  admi¬ 
ring  this  Saviour^  whole  Dcjign  is  fo  conformable  to 
his  own3  but  his  Ability  fo  much  greater  ?  What  jea- 
loufie  can  he  have  of  an  impofture  in  this  Jllejjias  .<? 
Who  though  his  DoUrine  was  fo  pure  and  venerable, 
though  his  Lift  was  foblamelefs,  though  he  had  rhe 
power  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  his  hands,  though  he 
knew  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  might  have  touch  d 
and  mov’d  them  as  he  pleas  d  ^  did  yet  not  rely  on 
his  Doctrine 5  on  his  Life ,  on  the  irrefiftible  afliflance 
of  Angels ,  or  on  his  own  Divinity  alone  5  but  hoop’d 
to  convince  men  by  their  S enjes ,  and  by  the  very  fame 
cours  by  which  they  receive  all  their  Natural  Know- 
ledge . 


The  laft  De&rinal  part  of  our  Religion,  I  fhall  men-  | 
tion,confiffs  of  thofe  DoSrines  which  have  been  long  me'tl  wia 
fince  deduc’d  by  confecjuences  from  the  Scripture ,  n0f  0yer. 
and  are  now  (etled  in  the  Body  of  that  Divinity 5  throw  the 
which  was  deliver’d  down  to  us  by  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
Church ,  and  which  the  generality  of  chriftendont  cm- »«  r”?'\ 
braces.  It  may  here  be  fuggefted,  that  the  fenfible  Uvt  Churck 
knowledge  of  things  may  in  time  abolifh  moft  of 
thefe,  by  infinuating  into  mens  minds,  that  they  can¬ 
not  ftand  before  the  impartiality  of  Philofifhical In¬ 
quisitions ,  But  this  furmife  has  no  manner  of  founda¬ 
tion.  Thefe  Superftru&ures  are  of  two  forts  .•  either 
thole  of  which  a  man  may  have  a  cleer  apprehenfion 
in  his  thoughts,  upon  a  rational  account,  and  which 
are  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  Reader  5  or  elfe  fuch 
as  exceed  the  common  meafures  of  our  Reafon  and 
Senfes.  There  will  be  no  fear  that  an  Experimenter 
fhould  rejeft  the  firft,  feeing  they  may  be  conceiv’d 
by  the  meaneft  capacity,  and^havc  that  If  amp  upon 
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them,  which  he  for  the  raoft  part  efteems  the  chara¬ 
cter  of  Truths  that  they  are  vulgar.  But  now  to¬ 
wards  the  conferring  to  the  laft,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  believe  them  in  grofs :  And  for  thh  he  is 
as  well  prepar’d  as  any  other  Philofopher.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  him  fuffictent’y  convinc’d  of  the  authority  of 
the  Deliverer  fas  1  have  already  (hewn  he  may  be) 
he  cannot  be  fufpeCted  for  difavowing  his  word, 
though  never  fo  myftical  $  or  for  refifting  the  voice 
of  him.  whofe  Arm  he  has  found  to  be  Omnipotent. 
Th  is  fubmiflion  of  his  judgment  he -may  make,  not- 
withftanding  the  fe verity  of  his  Inquiries:  And  the 
moft  fubt  il  Speculative  man  in  the  world  can  do  no 
more.  After  all  his  acute  Arguings  in  Divinity ,  he 
can  never  render  any  one  point,  which  is  the  proper 
objedf  of  Faith ,  to  be  plain,  and  equal,  and  cxprefli- 
ble  to  our  Reafon.  What  good  can  he  then  do  <?  fe- 
ing  he  is  not  able  to  make  it  any  way  fitter  For  our 
Faith ,  by  all  his  Tranfcen dental  Notions ,  than  it  was 
before,  on  the  bare  account  of  the  wondrous  Works 
of  the  Author. 

This  is  the  place  in  which  the  Peripatetic  Thilofophy 
has  long  triumph’d  .*  But  I  cannot  imagine  on  what 
right.The  fpiritual  and  (upernatural  part  of  chrijlia- 
nity  mo  Thilofophy  can  reach :  And  in  the  plain  things 
there  is  no  need  of  any  at  all :  So  that  it  is  excluded 
on  both  accounts.  In  fome  Dodrines  it  is  ufelefs,  by 
reafon  of  their  fublimity  5  in  others,  becaufe  of  their 
commonefs.  How  final!  affiftance  it  brings,  may  be 
feen  in  thole  very  points,  in  which  its  Empire  feems 
moft  to  be  plac’d,  in  Cods  Decrees ,  his  Immateriality y 
his  Eternity ,  and  the  holy  Myftery  of  the  Trinity : 
In  all  which  we  are  only  brought  into  a  more  learn¬ 
ed  darknefi  by  it  3  and  in  which  unfathomable 

'  Depths 
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Depths  a  plain  Believing  is  at  la  ft  acknowledg’d  by 
all  to  be  our  only  Refuge.  The  truth  is,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  ftir  they  have  made  about  Religi¬ 
on,  if  we  had  only  follow’d  their  light,  we  had  ftill 
worfhipp  d  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  World 
under  the  fame  title  by  which  their  Pradeceflors  did 
formerly  at  Athens ,  as  the  Unknown  God. 

This  I  have  urg'd  fo  far,becaufe  I  am  confident  that 
the  reducing  of  Chriftianity  to  one  particular  Se<ft  of 
Philofophy ,  and  confining  it  to  that,  is  one  of  the  moft 
deftruttive  Engines  that  ever  was  manag'd  againft  it. 
Oi  this  the  Church  of  Rome  for  her  fhare  has  already 
found  the  ill  effc&s.*  And  the  danger  is  apparent.*  For 
by  this  means  the  benefit  of  Religion  will  become  very 
narrow,  feing  where  Reafon  takes  place  it  will  only 
convince  them  who  are  of  the  fame  opinions  in  Philo- 
fophy  with  thofe  that  convert  them.  And  alfofthat 
which  is  wOrfe)  if  ever  by  any  fate  of  Times, ox  chance 
of  Governments,  Or  fuccefiion  of  new  Arts,  that  Seta 
fhall  chance  to  be  quite  broken, the  Do&rine  of chriB, 
relying  upon  it,  were  inevitably  ruin'd,  unlefs  God 
were  pleas’d  to  liippOrt  it  a  fupernatural  way, or  to  re- 
ftore  it  again  by  new  Miracles.  Religion  ought  not 
to  be  the  fubjeft  of  tifpntations :  It  fhould  not  ftand 
in  heed  of  any  devices  of  reafon  .*  It  fhould  in  this  be 
like  the  Temporal  Laws  of  all  Countries,  towards 
the  obey  ing  of  which  there  is  no  need  of fyllogifms  or 
diJlinClions ;  nothing  elie  isneceflary  but  a  bare  pro¬ 
mulgation  ,  a  common  apprehettfion  ,  and  fenle  c- 
nough  to  underftand  the  Grammatical  meaning  of 
ordinary  words.  Nor  ought  Philofophers  to  regret 
this  divorce  :  feing  they  have  almoft  deftroy’d 
thertlelves,  by  keeping  Chriftianity  fo  long  under 
their  guard  .*  By  fetching  Religion  out  of  the  Church , 
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and  carrying  it  Captive  into  the  Schools ,  they  have 
made  it  fuffer  baniftitnent  from  its  proper  place  5  and 
they  have  withal  thereby  very  much  corrupted  the 
Jubilance  of  their  own  Knowledge:  They  have  done 
as  the  rhilijlims  by  feifmg  on  the  Arhj  who  by  the 
fame  aftion  ,  depriv’d  the  People  of  God  of  their 
Religion ,  andallb  brought  a  Plague  araongft  them- 
felves. 

Thus  far  I  truft  it  will  be  confels'd,  that  Expert* 
mcnts  are  unblameable.  But  yet  there  is  much  more 
behind  ,  of  which  many  pious  men  are  wont  to  ex- 
preis  their  jealoufy.For  though  they  fhall  be  brought 
to  allow,  that  all  thefe  Dollrines ,  which  I  have 
nam'd,  may  feem  to  remain  lafe  amid  ft  the  ftudies 
of  Natural  things  :  yet  they  ftill  whifper,  that  they 
may  chance  by  degrees,  to  make  the  fincerity  of  de¬ 
votion  appear  ridiculous ,  and  to  bring  the  ftri&nels 
of  holy  life  out  of  fafhion  :  and  that  fo  they  wift  fi- 
lently,  and  by  piece-meals,  demolifh  Religion, which 
they  dare  not  openly  encounter.  I  will  therefore 
next  endeavor  the  removal  of  thefe  fcruples,  though 
I  Efficiently  underftand,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
Work,,  to  confute  fuch  popular,  and  plaufible  er¬ 
rors,  which  have  the  pretence  of  the  causof  God  to* 
confirm  them. 

The  chief  fubftance  of  Real,  and  Sober  Eietj/,  it 
contain’d  in  the  devout  obfervation  of  all  thole  ways, 
whereby  God  has  bin  pleased  totnanifeft  his  Willy  and 
in  a  right  feparation  of  our  minds  from  the  lufts,  and 
defires  of  the  World.  The  moft  remarkable  means, 
whereby  he  has  made  known  his  pleafure,  are  thole, 
which  have  been  fix'd ,  and  reveal  d  in  his  Word  y  or 
elle  the  extraordinary  figns  of  his  Authority ,  and 
Command.  Co  nr 
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Concerning  our  acknowledgment  of  his  reveal'd 
Will  in  the  Scripture,  1  have  already  fpoken.  And 
our  obedience  to  the  later  confifts  chiefly  of  two 
kinds:  an  humble  fubmiffion  to  Divine  Prophecies, 
and  a  careful  obfervance  of  all  remarkable  Providen¬ 
ces,  In  both  which  Experimental  Philofophy  may  well 
be  juftify’d.  It  may  perhaps  correft  feme  excefles, 
which  are  incident  to  them  :  Rut  it  declares  no  en-  . 
mity  againft  the  things  themfelves. 

The  fum  of  the  whole  DoUrine  of  Prophecies  is 
this,  that  the  Great  Creator  of  the  World  has  the 
Prerogative  of  forefeeing,  appointing,  and  predi¬ 
cting  all  future  Events :  that  he  has  often  in  former 
Ages  made  ufe  of  this  power,  by  the  Vifions,  and 
raptures  of  holy  men  infpir’d  from  above  :  that  his 
iufinit  Wifdom  has  ftill  the  like  ability  to  do  the  fame: 
that  whenever  fuch  predictions  are  accompanied, 
with  undeniable  Teftimonies  of  their  being  fent  from 
-  Heven,  they  ought  to  be  prefer’d  before  all  human 


Laws, 

The  true  Foundation  of  Divine  Prodigies ,  is  much 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  other.  It  relyes  on  thefe 
fuppofitions,that  all  the  Creatures  are  fubjeCt  to  Gods 
IVord,  by  which  they  were  made :  that  he  can  alter 
their  Courfes ,  exalt,  or  deftroy  their  Natures,  and 
move  them  to  different  ends  from  their  own,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  pleafure  :  that  this  he  has  often  done 
heretofore :  that  ftill  his  Arm  it  not  weaken'd,  nor 
the  fame  omnipotence  diminifh'd :  that  ftill  he  may 
change  the  wonted  Law  of  the  Creation,  and  difpofe 
of  the  Beings ,  and  motions  of  all  things ,  without 
controul :  and  that  when  this  is  done,  it  is  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  defign  of  punifhing ,  or  rewarding,  or  fore¬ 
warning  mankind. 
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To  the  belief  and  affertton  of  thefe  Dottrints^  we 
are  oblig'd  by  the  very  end  of  Religion  itfelf.  But 
yet  their  counterfeit  colors  have  feduc’d  many  vir¬ 
tuous  minds  into  manifold  mifchiefs.  * 

The  miftakes  about  Prophecies  may  arife,  either 
from  our  abufing  of  the  old,  or  a  vain  fetting  up  of 
new.  We  err  in  the  firft,  when  we  tranilate  the  an¬ 
cient  Prophecies  from  thofe  times  ,  and  Countries , 
which  they  did  properly  regard,  to  others,  which 
they  do  rfot  concern.  And  we  offend  in  the  fecond, 
when  we  admit  of  New  Prophetical  Spirits  in  this 
Age,  without  the  uncontroulable  tokens  of  Heveniy 
Authority . 

We  are  guilty  of  falfe  interpretations  of  Provi¬ 
dences  ,aftd  Wonders  $  when  we  either  make  thofe  to 
be  Miracles  that  are  none  5  Ot  when  we  put  a  falfe 
fenfe  on  thofe  that  are  real,  when  we  make  general 
events  to  have  a  privat  afpe&5or  particular  accidents 
to  have  feme  univerfal  Unification.  Though  both 
thefe  may  feem  at  firft  to  have  the  ftridteft  appear¬ 
ance  of  Religion h  yet  they  are  the  greateft  ufarpa- 
tions  on  the  fecrets  of  the  Almighty >  and  unpardo¬ 
nable  prafumptions  on  his  high  Prerogatives  of  Pu- 
mjbment)  arid  reward. 

Sett.  XX.  And  now  if  a  moderating  of  thefe  extravagances 
Expert-  mu  ft  be  efteern  d  prophanefs,  I  profeis,  I  cannot  ab- 
ments  Vvill  folve  the  Experimental  Philosopher.  It  muft  be  grant- 
mt  Aeftroy  that  he  will  be  very  fcrupulous,  in  believing  all 
rhfD°^rme  manner  Gf  Commentaries  on  Prophetical  Vijions ,  in 

cies  and  giving  liberty  to  new  predi&ions ,  and  in  aflign- 
Prodigies*  the  oaufes,  and  marking  out  the  paths  of  God's 
Judgments ,  amongft  his  Creatures. 

He  cannot  luddenly  conclude  all  extraordinary 

events 
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events  to  be  the  immediat  Finger  of  God,  becaufe 
he  familiarly  beholds  the  inward  workings  of  things : 
and  thence  perceives  that  many  effects,  which  ufe 
to  affright  the  Ignorant,  are  brought  forth  by  the 
common  Infiruments  of  Nature.  He  cannot  be  fhd- 
denly  inclin’d  ,  to  pafs  cenfure  on  mens  eternal 
condition ,  from  any  Temporal  Judgments  that  may 
befall  them;  becaufe  his  long  convers  with  all  mat¬ 
ters,  times,  and  places,  has  taught  him,  the  truth  of 
what  the  Scripture  fays,  that  all  things  happen  ..like 
to  all.  He  cannot  blindly  content  to  all  imaginations 
of  devout  men,  about  future  Contingencies  :  feing 
he  is  fo  rigid,  in  examining  all  particular  matters  of 
Fade  :  He  cannot  be  forward  to  aflent  to  Spiritual 
Raptures ,  and  Revelations  :  becaus  he  is  truly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Tempers  of  mens  Bodies, the  Com¬ 
petition  of  their  Blood,  and  the  power  of  Fancy  t 
and  fo  better  underftands  the  difference,  between 
Dijeajes,  and  Injpirations. 

But  in  all  this,  he  commits  nothing,  that  is  Irreli¬ 
gious. ,  Tis  true,  to  deny  that  God  has  heretofore 
warn’d  the  World  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  very  Godhead  itfelf :  But  to  reject  the  fenfe, 
which  any  privat  man  fhall  faften  to  it ,  is  not  to  dif- 
dain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men  like 
our  felves.  To  declare  againft  the  poffibility,  that 
new  Prophets  may  be  lent  from  Heven ,  is  to  infinuat 
that  the  fame  infinit  Wifdom  which  once  fhew’d  it¬ 
felf  that  way,  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  flight  all 
pretenders,  that  come  without  the  help  of  Miracles, 
is  not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  juft  circumfpe- 
&ion,  that  the  Reafon  of  men  be  not  over-reach'd. 
To  deny  that  God  diredts  the  cours  of  human  things, 
is  ftupidity  ;  But  to  hearken  to  every  Prodigy ,  that 

mea 
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men  frame  againft  their  Enemies,  or  for  themfelves, 
is  not  to  reverence  the  Power  of  God,  but  to  make 
that  ferve  the  Paffions,  and  interefts,  ana  revenges 

of  men.  _  , 

It  is  a  dangerous  miftake,  into  which  many  Good 

men  fall-;  that  we  negleft  the  Dominion  of  Cod  o- 
vev  the  World ,  if  we  do  not  difeover  m  every  I  urn 
of  human  Actions  many  fupernatural  Providences, 
and  miraculous  Events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  or 
the  honor  of  his  Government,  that  he  guids  the  whole 
Creation,  in  its  wonted  cours  of  Caufes,  and  Effects: 
as  it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  yinc^  s 
wifdom,  that  he  can  rule  his  fubjefts  peacea.  y,  y 
his  known,  and  Handing  Laws ,  as  that  he  is  often 
forc’d  to  make  ufe  of  extraordinary  juftice  to  pu- 

niOi,  or  reward.  „  ,  ,  ,, 

Let  us  then  imagin  our  Philofopher • ,  to  have  all 

I]0wnefs  of  belief,  and  rigor  of  Trial ,  which  by 
feme  is  mifcall’d  a  blindnefs  of  mind,  and  hardnefs 
of  heart.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  is  moft  unwilling  to 
grant  that  any  thing  exceeds  the  force  of  N*f««,but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.  Let  it  be  al¬ 
low’d,  that  he  is  alwayes  alarm’d,  and  ready  on  his 
guard,  at  the  noife  of  any  Miraculous  Event  5 ,  left 
his  judgment  Ihould  be  furpriz’d  by  the  difguifes  of 
Faith.  But  does  he  by  this  dimmilh  the  Authority 
of  Ant uvt  Miracles  .<?  or  does  he  not  rather  confirm 
them  the  more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  ta¬ 
king  care  that  every  falfhood  fhould  not  mingle  with 
them  ?  Can  he  by  this  undermine  Chrifiianity ,  which 
does  not  now  ftand  in  need  of  fuen  extraordinary 
Teftimonies  from  Heven?  or  do  not  they  rather  in¬ 
danger  it,  who  ftill  venture  all  its  Truths  on  fo  ha¬ 
zardous  a  chance  ?  Who  require  a  continuance  of 
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Signs,  and  Wonders,  as  if  the  works  of  our  Savior 
and  his  Apojtles  had  not  bin  fufficient:  who  ought  to 

be  efteem’d  the  mofr  carnally  minded?  the  Enthufi- 

'xjt,  that  pollutes  his  Religion,  with  his  own  paffions  > 
or  the  Experimenter,  that  will  not  ufe  it  to  flatter.and 
obey  his  own  defires,  but  to  fubdue  them  >  who  is 
to  be  thought  the  greateft  enemy  of  the  Gofbel  >  He 
that  loads  mens  Faiths, by  fo  many  improbable  things 
as  will  go  neer  to  make  the  reality  itfelf  fufpefted  > 
w  he  that  only  admits  a  few  Arguments ,  to  confirm 
the  Evangelical  Doctrines,  but  then  chufes  thofe,  that 
are  unquejtionahle  ?  It  cannot  be  an  ungodly  pur- 
pofe  to  ftrive  to  abolilh  all  Holy  Cheats :  which  are 
ot  fatal  conlequence ,  both  to  the  Deceivers,  and 
thole  that  are  deceiv  d  :  to  the  Deceivers,  becauf 
they  mull  needs  be  Hypocrites,  having  the  artifice  in 
their  keeping :  to  the  deceiv’d,  becaufe  if  their  eies 
ihall  be  ever  open’d,  and  they  chance  to  find,  that 
they  have  been  deluded  in  any  one  thing,  they  will 
be  apt  not  only  to  rejeft  that,  but  even  to  defpife 
the  very  Truths  themfelves,  which  they  had  before 
bin  taught  by  thofe  deluders. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  confels’d,  that  this  feverity 
of  Cenfure  on  Religious  things,  were  to  be  condemn’d 
m  Experimenters,  if  while  they  deny  any  won  cl  ers, 
that  are  falfely  attributed  to  the  True  God, they  Ihould 
approve  thofe  of  Idols  or  falfe  Deities.  But  that  is 
n°t  objected  againft  them.  They  make  no  compa- 
rifon  between  his  power,  and  the  works  of  any  o- 
thers,  but  only  between  the  feveral  wavs  of  his  own 
mam  felting  hhnielfi  Thus  if  they  lellen  one  heap 
^5^  ftdl  increaf  the  other:  In  the  main  they 
diminifh  nothing  ot  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the 
Prod’gics ,  they  add  to  the  ordinary  Works  of  the 
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fame  Author.  And  thofe  ordinary  Work?  themfelves, 
they  do  a!  mo  ft  raif  to  the  height  of  Wonders ,  by  the 
exa£t  Dilcovery ,  which  they  make  of  their  excel¬ 
lencies  :  while  the  Enthufiafi  goes  neer  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  the  True,  and  Primitive  Miracles, 
by  fucha  vaft,  and  fuch  a.  negligent  augmenting  ot 
their  number. 

^eft.XXl  '  By  this  I  hope  it  appears,  that  this  Inquiring,  this 

Or.  this  fcrupulous,  this  incredulous  Temper  is  not  the  d'if* 

account  grace,  but  the  honoi  ot  Experiments,  And  there- 

E*?eri-  tove  i  will  declare  them  to  be  the  moft  feafonable 

menu  are  fit  for  the  prefent  'Temper  of  our  Nation.  This 

for  the  ^ re- '  wjjd  amuzjng  mens  minds,  with  Prodigies ,  and  con- 
jeni  Temper  ^  Provicjf„ces^  has  been  one  of  the  moft  con- 

fiderablc  caules  of  thofe  fpiritual  diftraftions ,  of 
which  our  Country  has  long  bin  the  Theater,  This 
is  a  vanity,  to  which  the  Englifh  feem  to  have  bin 
always  fubjett  above  others.  There  is  fcarce  any 
Modern  Hijtorian,  that  relates  our  Forein  Wars,  but 
he  has  this  Objection  againft  the  dijjofition  of  our 
Countrymen,  that  they  us’d  to  order  their  affairs  of 
the  greateft  importance ,  according  to  lome  oblcure 
Omens ,  or  precditkions ,  that  paisd  about  amongft 
them,  on  little  or  no  foundations.  And  at  this  time, 
efpecially  this  laft  year,  this  gloomy,  and  ill-boding 
humor  has  prevail'd.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fitteft  fea- 
fonfor  Experiments  toarife,  to  teach  us  a  Wifdome, 
which  fprings  from  the  depths  of  Know  ledge,  to  lhake 
off  the  ffaadows,  and  to  fcatter  the  mifts,  which  fill 
the  minds  of  men  with  a  vain  confternation.  This 
is  a  well-becoming  the  moft  chrifiian  Profejfion. 
For  the  moft  apparent  effeft,  which  attended  the 
paffion  of  Chrijl,  was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  filence, 

on 
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on  all  the  falfe  oracles,  and  diffemblcd  infpirations 

of  Antient  Times .  , 

There  have  bin  ’tis  true,  feme  peculiar  occafions, 
wherein  God  was  pleas’d  to  convince  the  Woild 
from  Heven ,  in  a  vifible  manner,  but  it  we  conficier 
the  Arguments  that  us  d  to  move  him  to  it,  we  may 
conclude,  that  (rich  wonderful  figns  aie  not  o.t^n 
now  to  be  expe&ed. 

He  has  either  done  it,  in  Times  of  grols  ignorance, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  way  ot  Religion ,  01  foj. 
the  peculiar  punifhment  of  fome  prevailing  wicked- 
nefs :  Upon  the  account  of  the  two  firft,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  exped  Wonders  in  this  Age :  becauf  all  foils 
of  Knowledge  do  fc  much  abound  5  and  becauf  we 
have  a  Religion  already  edablifhd,  againd  woich 

the  Gates  of  Hell  (hall  never  prevail. 

The  Third  Time  has  bin,  when  God  has  taken  to 
himfelfe,  the  Exemplary  Punifhment  ot  fome  haynous 
Sin.  From  this  indeed  our  Age  is  no  more  exempted, 
than  it  is  free  from  thofe  vices,  that  are  wont  to 
provoke  the  Divine  Vengeance.  This  then  we  con- 
fels,  that  even  at  this  prelent,  God  may  declare  him¬ 
felfe,  againd  the  Iniquities  of  men,  by  the  fupernatu- 
ral  Tokens  of  his  difpleafurc.  But  yet  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  fuch  punifhments  ought  to  be  handled, 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  For  as  it  is  (aid  of  the 
lad,  and  General  Judgment,  that  no  man  knows  the 
time ,  when  it  Jhali  happen  ^  fo  we  may.  alfo  affiim  o*. 
thele  particular  judgments  .*  that  theie  is  no  man, who 
uoderdands  the  Circumdances,  or  occafions  of  thch 
infiidion,  but  they  are  one  of  the  deeped  parts  of 
God's  unfearchable  Counfails. 

-  Whenever  therefore  a  hevy  calamity  falls  from 
Heven  on  our  Nation ,  a  univerfal  Repentance  \srx- 

Zz2  quird} 
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quir'd  5  but  all  particular  applications  of privat  men, 
except  to  their  own  hearts,  is  to  be  forhorn.  Eve¬ 
ry  man  mu  ft  bewail  his  own  Tranjgrejfions ,  which 
have  increas’d  the  Public  mifery.  But  he  mull  not  be 
too  hafty.in  aligning  the  Caufes  of  Plagues,  or  Fires , 
nr  inundations  to  the  fins  of  other  men.  Whoever 
thinks  that  way  to  repent,  by  condemning  the  mis¬ 
carriages  of  thole  parties,  that  differ  from  his  own, 
and  by  reproving  them,  as  the  Authors  of  fuch  mif- 
chiefs,  he  is  grolly  miftaken :  For  that  is  not  to  re¬ 
pent,  but  to  make  a  Satyr :  That  is  not  an  Aft  of 
humiliation,  but  the  greatef \  Spiritual  Pride. 

Ft  is  indeed  a  difgrace  to  the  Reafon;  and  honor  of 
mankind,  that  every  fantaftical  Humorijl  fhould  pre¬ 
fume  to  interpret  all  the  fecret  Ordinances  of  Heven 
and  to  expound  the  Times,  and  Seafons,  and  Fate* 
of  Empires,  though  he  be  never  fo  ignorant  of  the 
very  common  Works  of  Nature,  that  lye  under  his 
Feet.  There  can  be  nothing  more  injurious  than 
this,  to  mens  public,  or  privat  peace.  This  with¬ 
draws  our  obedience,  from  the  true  Image  of 
Cod  the  rightful!  Soveraign,  and  makes  us  depend 
on  the  vain  Images  of  his  pow’r,  which  are  fram’d 
by  our  own  imaginations.  This  weakens  the  con- 
ftancy  of  human  aftions.  This  affeftsmen  with  fears, 
doubts,  irrefolutions,  and  terrors.  It  is  ufually  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  fuch  prefaging,  and  Prophetical  Times ,  do 
commonly  fore-run  great  defiru&ions,  and  revoluti¬ 
ons  of  human  affairs.  And  that  it  fhould  be  fo  is 
natural  enough,  though  the  prtjages,  and  prodigies 
themlelves  did  fignify  no  fuch  events.  For  this  me¬ 
lancholy,  this  frightful,  this  Aflrological  humor  dif- 
arms  mens  hearts,  it  breaks  their  courage  ,  it  con¬ 
founds  their  Councils,  it  makes  them  help  to  bring 
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fuch  calamities  on  themfelves :  Firft  they  fancy,  that 
fuch  ill  accidents  muft  come  to  pafs:  And  To  they 
render  themfelves  fit  fubjefts  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  very  often  become  the  inftrumcnts^ to  bring  thofe 
effe&s  about,  which  they  fondly  imagin'd  were  ine¬ 
vitably  threatn’d  them  from  Heven . 

The  laft  accufation  concerns  that  which  is  necefta-  XKil 
ry  to  a  holy  life ,  the  mortifying  of  our  Earthly  defires.  Expert- 
And  here  the  men  of  a  retyr’d,  and  fevere  devotion  mem  mt 
are  the  loudeft :  For  they  tell  us,  that  v/e  cannot  prejudicial 
conquer,  and  defpife  the  World  while  we  ftudy  it  t$  Mortifi- 
fo  much  3  that  we  cannot  have  fufficient  leafure  to  catm* 
refleft  on  another  life,  while  we  are  fo  taken  up  a- 
bout  the  Curiofities  of  this :  that  we  cannot  be  ftri& 
enough  in  correfiing  the  irregularities  of  our  own 
thoughts,  while  we  give  them  fo  much  liberty  to 
wander,  and  fo  pleafant  a  Rode  wherin  to  travail } 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ftrive  after  the  Purity ,  and 
Holinefs  of  our  minds, while  we  fuffer  them  to  fpend 
fo  much  time, on  the  labors  of  our  Senfes.  This  Obje¬ 
ction  appears  at  firft  fight  lomwhat  terrible :  But  I 
come  the  more  boldly  to  anfwer  it,  becaufe  there 
are  involv’d  in  the  fame  indiftment,  all  the  moft  in¬ 
nocent  Arts ,  and  civil  AUions  of  men,  which  muft 
either  ftand  ,  or  fall  with  Experiments  in  this  Tri¬ 
al. 

Firft  then  I  will  allege,  that  if  this  fort  of ftudy, 
fhould  be  acknowledg’d  not  to  be  proper,  for  the 
promoting  of  the  feverer  offices  of  Chriftianity ,  yet 
it  would  fufficiently  recompence  for  that,  by  the  af- 
fiftan<je,  it  may  bring  to  forne  other  kinds  of  Chriftian 
Virtues  :  If  ic  fhall  not  fill  our  minds,  with  ihe  moft 
mortifying  Images,  which  may  rife  from  the  terrors 
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of  Gods  JuJlice ,  yet  it  will  make  amends  for  that,  by 
inclining  us  to  adore  his  Goodnefs .  If  it  fits  us  not  fo 
well  for  the  fecrecy  of  a  Clofet:  ft  makes  us  lervice- 
able  to  the  World.  If  it  (hall  not  feem  to  contribute 
towards  Godly  forrow>  or  Contrition  :  It  will  give  us 
more  opportunities  of  Charity  ,  Affability  ^  Friend - 
flip  ,  and  Generofity  ,  which  are  all  of  them  divine 
Graces ,  as  well  as  Faith,  and  Repentance. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  Religion  does  only 
confiff  in  one  fort  of  Duties.  It  is  as  various  as  the 
Difpofitions,  the  Qualities,  the  Conditions  of  men: 
With  fome,  the  fevere,  the  drift,  the  retir’d  are  bell  : 
with  others,  the  bountiful,  the  affable,  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  the  friendly:  Of  both  which  kinds  I  will  not 
fay  whether  is  to  be  prefer’d :  But  this  is  true,  that 
while  the  firfl  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  regulating 
of  our  own  Heartsy  the  influence  of  the  laft  extends 
much  farther  5  to  fpread  the  fame  of  the  Goffel  in 
the  World  5  to  make  it  appear  lovely  in  the  eies  of 
all  beholders ,  and  to  allure  them  to  fubmit  to  the 
honorablenefs ,  the  gentleneft ,  the  eafinefs  of  its 
yoke.  And  this  methinks  is  evident  in  our  Saviors 
life:  For  whenever  he  intended  to  convert  any  to 
his  Faiths  he  did  it  by  feme  vifible  goodWor^  in  the 
fight  of  the  Multitude.  But  he  never  gain’d  any 
Difciple  by  the  conflifts,  which  he  was  pleas’d  to  un¬ 
dergo  in  his  own  mind  •  for  he  periorm’d  his  Fajl^ 
and  his  Agony  alone,  in  the  Wildernefs ,  and  the  Gar¬ 
den. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  affirm,  That  it  is  improba¬ 
ble  that  even  the  hardeft  and  mod  rigorous  parts  of 
Mortification  itfelf  fhould  be  injur’d  by  thefe  Studies 
more  than  others  5  feing  many  duties  of  which  it  is 
compos'd,  do  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations 
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cations  that  are  requifit’in  Experimental  Vhiofophers. 
The  fpiritual  Repentance  is  a  careful  furvay  of  our  for¬ 
mer  Errors,  and  a  refolution  of  amendment.  The 
fpiritual  Humility  is  an  obfervation  of  our  Defedts, 
and  a  lowly  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknels.  And  the 
Experimenter  for  his  part  mud  have  feme  Qualities 
that  anfwer  to  thefe.*  He  mud  judge  aright  of  him- 
felf 5  he  mud  mifdoubt  the  bed  of  his  own  thoughts, 
he  mud  be  fenfible  of  his  own  ignorance,  if  ever  he 
will  attempt  to  purge  and  renew  hisReafon  :So  that 
if  that  be  true, which  is  commonly  obfeiVd,  that  men 
are  wont  to  prove  fuch  kinds  of  chriflians  as  they 
were  men  before  5  and  that  Conversion  does  not  de- 
ftroy,  but  only  exalt  our  Tempers  5  it  may  well  be 
concluded,  that  the  doubtful,  the  fcrupulous,  the  di¬ 
ligent  Obferver  of  Nature ,  is  neerer  to  make  a  moded, 
afevere,  a  meek,  an  humble  Chrifiian ,  than  the  man 
of  Speculative  Science ,  who  has  better  thoughts  of 
himfelf  and  his  own  Knowledge . 

But  I  need  not  take  fo  great  a  compafsin  this  vin¬ 
dication,  when  it  may  be  fairly  maintain'd,  that  the 
true  and  unfain’d  Mortification  is  not  at  all  inconfi¬ 
dent  with  mens  confulting  of  their  happinefs  in  this 
world,  or  being  emploi’d  about  earthly  affairs.  The 
honed  purfuifi  of  the  conveniences,  decences,  and 
ornaments  of  a  mortal  condition,  by  jud  and  regular 
ways,  is  by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  mod  real 
and  fevere  duties  of  a  Chrifiian .  It  is  true  indeed, 
the  irregular  profecution  of  luch  things  is  an  offence 
to  Religion  :  But  fo  it  is  alfo  to  right  Reafon ,  and  Na¬ 
ture  ittelf. 

It  is  a  wrong  conception  of  the  date  of  Grace ,  if 
men  believe,  that  when  they  enter  upon  it,  they 
mud  prefently  cad  away  all  the  thoughts  and  defircs 
„  /  of 
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of  humanity.  If  this  were  fo,to  fandtifie  our  Natures 
were  not  to  renew,  but  to  deflroy  them.  When  we 
are  commanded  to  put  off’  the  old  many  we  are  not 
in  join’d  to  renounce  our  Faculties  of  Reafon.  When 
we  are  bidden  not  to  thinks  our  own  thoughts ,  it  is  not 
intended  that  we  Ihould  forbear  all  Natural  Actions 
and  Inclinations .  Such  Scriptures  as  thefe  are  to  be 
underftcod  in  a  moderate  lenfe:  By  fuch  expreffions 
the  irregularity  of  the  Luff  and  not  the  Natural  De¬ 
fire  is  condemn’d  :  The  Piety  and  Innocence  oi  our 
Lives ,  and  not  the  utter  change  of  our  Eflate ,  is  re¬ 
commended.  Seing  the  Law  of  Reafon  intends  the 
happinefs  and  fecurity  of  mankind  in  this  life  5  and 
the  chrijlian  Religion  purfues  the  fame  ends,  both  in 
this  and  a  future  life  5  they  are  fo  far  from  being  op¬ 
posite  one  to  another,  that  Religion  may  properly  be 
ilyl’d  the  belt  and  the  nobleft  part,  the  perfe&ion 
and  the  crown  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 

I  will  therefore  firft  demand.  Whether  it  be  not 
lawful  for  the  ftriftefl:  Chrijlian  to  provide  for  the 
neceffities  of  this  life  .«?  This  Requefi:  is  model!  e- 
nough  :  For  if  they  deny  it,  they  will  reduce  man¬ 
kind  into  a  condition  which  is  literally  wors  than  that 
of  the  Bealls  that  perilh  5  feing  to  them  it  is  natural 
to  feek  out  for  all  the  ways  of  their  own  prefervation. 

I  will  go  on  to  ask  them.  Whether  it  be  a  breach  of 
the  Law  of  chrijlianity  to  labor  for  the  advantages  of 
Living,  which  are  injoy ’d  by  others*?  If  this  be  re¬ 
fus’d  me,  we  (hall  not  deprive  it  of  that  honor  which 
now  juflly  belongs  to  it,  that  there  is  little  civility  at 
prefect  among!!  men  without  the  Pale  of  the  Chrijlian 
Church. 

But  in  few  words,  let  them  tell  me.  Whether  it  be 
indifpenfably  neceffary  for  us  to  be  always  thinking 

of 
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of  hevenly  things  >  If  fo,  how  far  fhort  were  the 
very  Apojlles  of  this  charafter  of  Santtity ,  which 
thefe  men  would  prefcribe  us  ?  What  Traffic,  what 
Commerce,  what  Government,  what  fecular  Em¬ 
ployment  could  be  allow’d  ?  Where  fhould  wc  at  laft 
make  an  end  of  refining  >  What  would  become  ofall 
the  men  of  Trade  themfelves,  of  whom  this  Age  has 
fhewn  fo  many  pretenders  to  the  pureft  Religion  ? 

Let  it  only  therefore  be  granted,  that  we  are  Men, 
and  not  Angels  :  Let  it  be  confefs’d,  that  there  may 
be  mexcefs,  as  well  as  defell,  in  mens  opinions  of  ho¬ 
ling-*  And  then  I  will  make  no  fcruple  to  fay,  that 
the  Philofopher  defiles  not  his  mind  when  he  labors  in 
the  works  of  Nature  }  that  the  Diverfion  they  give 
him,  will  Hand  with  the  greateft  conffancy,  and  the 
delight  of  purfuing  them,  with  the  truth  and  reality 
of  Religion.  But  to  lay  no  more.  How  can  it  be  ima- 
gind  to  be  a  fiofuland  carnal  thing,  to  confider  the 
objects  of  our  Senfes  y  when  God,  the  molt  fpiritual 
Being,  did  make  them  all  ?  Since  they  firft  were  con¬ 
ceiv’d  in  his  unfpotted  mind,  why  may  they  not  in¬ 
nocently  enter  into  ours  ?  For  if  there  be  any  pol!u» 
tion  which  neceflarily  flows  from  thinking  of  them, 
it  might  as  well  be  concluded  to  flick  on  the  Author, 
as  on  the  Souls  of  them  that  only  obferve  them. 

And  now  having  infifledfo  long  on  the  parts  of  the  effl.  yVIrr 

Chrijhan  Religion  in  general,  it  will  be  lefs  needful  Expert- 
that  I  fhould  be  large  in  vindicating  this  Deftgn  from  merits  not 
the  imputation  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  Church  of  dangerous  to 
England :  For  This  has  the  fame  Intereft  with  That,  the  Church 
and  differs  in  nothing  from  its  Primitive  Pattern,  but  England, 
only  in  the  addition  of  fome  circumftances ,  which 
make  it  fit  for  this  Age  and  this  Place  :  And  therefore 
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they  will  both  be  ftrengthcn  d  by  the  lame  benefits, 
and  weaken’d  by  the  fame  mifchiefs. 

What  I  have  then  to  add  concerning  our  Church , 
fhall  be  compriz'd  in  thefe  particulars :  That  it  can 
never  be  prsejudic  d  by  the  light  of  Reafon ,  noi  by 
the  improvements  of  Know  ledge, wot  by  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Worlds  of  mens  hands. 

For  the  proof  of  the  Firft,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
confider  its  True  Dcftgn,  what  Opinions  it  principally 
incounters,  and  by  what  Arguments  it  ought  to  de¬ 
fend  itfelf 

The  true  and  certain  intereft  of  our  Church  is  to  de¬ 
rive  its  DoSrine  from  the  plain  and  unqueftion  d  parts 
of  the  IVord  of  God ,  and  to  keep  itfelf  in  a  due  fub- 
miffion  to  the  Civil  Alagijlrate.  The  Extremes  which 
it  oppofes,  are  implicit  Faith,  and  Enthujiajm :  And  it 
is  a  great  miftake,  if  men  think  it  cannot  be  main¬ 
tain’d  againft  thefe,  but  by  the  mutual  Arguments  of 
its  Enemies  5  that  it  cannot  withftand  the  Separatijls , 
but  by  the  Authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  5  nor  dif- 
fent  from  the  Church  of  Rome ,  but  on  the  Tenents  of 
the  Separates.  The  grounds  on  which  it  proceeds 
are  different  from  Both:  And  they  are  no  other  but 
the  Rights  of  the  Civil  Power,  the  imitation  of  the 
Firft  uncorrupt  Churches ,  and  the  Scripture  expound¬ 
ed  by  Reafon:  From  whence  may  be  concluded,  that 
we  cannot  make  War  againft  Reafon,  without  under¬ 
mining  our  own  ftrength,  feing  it  is  the  conftant  wea¬ 
pon  we  ought  to  employ.  7  .  . 

From  this  I  will  farther  urge,  That  the  Church  of 
England  will  not  only  be  fafe  amidft  the  confequen- 
ces  of  a  Rational  Age ,  but  amidft  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  Knowledge ,  and  the  fubverfion  of  old  Opi¬ 
nions  about  Nature ,  and  introdu&ion  of  new  ways 
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of  Reafoning  thereon*  This  will  be  evident,  when 
we  behold  the  agreement  that  is  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  Defign  of  the  Royal  Society  nd  that  of  our  Chunk 
in  its  beginning.  They  both  may  lay  equal  claim  to 
the  word  Reformation  5  the  one  having  compafs  d  it 
in  Religion ,  the  other  purpofing  it  in  Philofophy .  They 
both  have  taken  a  like  cours  to  bring  this  about}  each 
of  them  paffing  by  the  corrupt  Copies ,  and  referring 
themfelves  to  the  perfeB  Originals  for  their  inftruffi- 
on$  the  one  to  the  Scripture,  the  other  to  the  large 
Volume  of  the  Creatures.  They  are  both  unjuftly 
accus’d  by  their  enemies  of  the  fame  crimes,  of  ha¬ 
ving  forfaken  the  Ancient  Tr aditions^  and  ventur  d  on 
Novelties .  They  both  fuppofe  alike,  that  their  Ance- 
Jlors  might  err}  and  yet  retain  a  fofficient  reverence 
for  them.  They  both  follow  the  great  Precept  of 
the  Apojlle ,  of  Trying  all  things.  Sueh  is  the  Harmony 
between  their  Interejls  and  Tempers .  It  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  fufpe&ed,  that  the  Church  of  England ,  that 
arofe  on  the  fame  Method,  though  in  different  works} 
that  Heroically  pafs’d  thorow  the  fame  difficulties, 
that  relies  on  the  fame  Sovtraigns  Authority ,  fhould 
look  wkh  jealous  eyes  on  this  Attempt ,  which  makes 
no  change  in  the  principles  of  mens  confciences,  but 
chiefly  aims  at  the  increas  of  Inventions  about  the 

works  of  their  hands.  # 

This  was  the  laft  Particular  in  this  Subjeft  which! 
undertook  to  make  good, That  our  Church  can  never 
be  impair’d  by  the  growth  of  the  ufeful  Arts  of  Life . 
But  now 1  come  neerer  to  it,  I  find  that  I  may  fafely 
omit  it:  For  the  thing  itfelf  is  fomanifeft,  that  there 
can  be  no  ground  of  railing  a  Queftion  about  it*  It 
our  church  fhould  be  an  Enemy  to  CommerceTntel- 
ligence,  Difcovery*  Navigation, or  any  fort  of  Mecha- 
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vies 5  how  could  it  be  fit  for  the  prefent  Cenin f  of 
this  Nation  <?  What  greater  advantage  could  its  ad- 
verfaries  have  againft  it }.  How  fhould  we  be  able  to 
reconcile  thefe  two  titles,  which  fo  juflly  belong  to 
our  King,  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ,  and  Patron  of 
Experimental  Knowledge. 

But  in  this  l  am  not  only  incorag’d  to  promife,  that 
cur  Church  will  be  out  of  all  danger  5  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  Enterprife  to  it,  as  that  which  will  become 
its  other  excellencies*  and  is  moft  worthy  of  its  prate • 
chon.  And  I  fhall  moft  humbly  repreftnt  to  its  con- 
^deration,  that  this  is  not  only  an  honorable  Wor 4, 
but  even  a  neceflary  Duty,  to  which  it  is  oblig'd  by 
Natural  sljfe&ion.  The  prefent  Inquiring  Temper  of 
this  Age  was  at  firft  produc’d  by  the  liberty  of  judg¬ 
ing,  and  fearching,  and  reafoning,  which  was  us’d  in 
the  firft  Reformation .  Though  I  cannot  carry  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society  many  years  back,  yet 
the  feeds  of  it  were  town  in  Ring  Edward  the  Sixth’s, 
and  Queen  Elizabeths  Reign And  ever  fince  that 
time  Experimental  Learning  has  Bill  retaind  fome  vi¬ 
tal  heat,  though  it  wanted  the  opportunities  of  ri¬ 
pening  itfelf,  which  now  it  injoys.  The  Church  of 
England  therefore  may  juftly  be  ftyl’d  the  Mother  of 
this  fort  of  Knowledge  5  and  fo  the  care  of  its  non- 
rifhment  and  prosperity  peculiarly  lyes  upon  it. 

And  indeed  this  is  an  honor  which  feems  referv’d 
for  it  alone.  From  all  the  feveral  forts  of  Enthufajls0 
I  fear,  there  cannot  much  help  be  expe&ed  towards 
fuch  Works ,  till  they  fhall  have  left  off  to  abhor 
them  under  the  Title  of  vain  Philofophy . 

The  Reformed  Churches  of  other  Countries,  though 
they  have  given  us  many  men,who  have  been  emi- 
/  stent  in  this  way,  yet  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pro¬ 
mote 
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pote  it  by  themfelvcs:  For  cither  they  have  not  the 
incoragement  of  the  Magi  fir  ate  3  or  thole  that  have, 
are  cut  fo  fhort  in  their  Revenue,  that  they  have 

fcarce  enough  to  fupport  the  .  Decence  of  their  own 
Public  Worihip. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  indeed  of  late  look’d: 
more  favorably  upon  it.  They  will  now  condemn  no 
man  ior  aileiting  the  Antipodes  *.  Thefeverity  w7ith 
which  they  handled  Galileo .  leems  now  very  much 
abated  .  Tney  now  permit  their  'Jefuits  to  bellow 
lome  labors  about  Natural  Objervations  3  for  which 
they  have  great  advantages  by  their  Travails  3  and 
their  Clergy  may  juftly  claimfome  fharein  this  honor, 
as  long  as  the  Immortal  Names  of  Merfennus  and  Ga£ 
fendus  (hall  live. 

But  ftill.it  is  a  queftion,  Whether  that  Church  does 
not  rather  connive  at,  than  really  intend  its  pro¬ 
gress.  They  have  indeed  feiz’d  on  lome  parts  of  New 
Ihuofophj/  3  but  perhaps  it  is  only  with  the  fame  po¬ 
licy  that  we  often  fee  great  Monarchs  ufe,  in  retain¬ 
ing  fome  out  Province  of  their  Empire  3  who, though 
they  find  that  the  benefit  does  not  countervail  the 
charge  of  keeping  it,  yet  will  not  wholly  quit  their 
Intereft  in  if  left  their  A Neighbors  flhould  get  pofleffi- 
on,  and  fortifie  it  againfl  them.  Thus  it  is  likely 
frhey  have  cherifh  d  fome  Experiments ,  not  out  of 
zeal  to  the  contiuuance  of  fuch  Studies ,  but  that  the 
Trot  eft  ants  might  not  carry  away  all  the  glory,  and 
thence  withal  get  new  flrength  to  oppofe  them. 

This  undertaking  therefore  is  wholly  caft  on  the 
Church  of  England,  which  can  have  no  jealoufie  of 
its  eftefts,  to  which  Ignorance  is  not  a  fupport,  but 
an  Enemy  5  which  aims  not  at  the  captivity,  but  the 
freedom  of  mens  minds  3  which  is  lately  return  M  to 
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a  profperous  condition,  and  having  fuffcr’d  with  the 
Crown  in  its  misfortunes,  does  now  partake  of  the 
happy  Fruits  of  its  Restoration. 

Nor  will  Experimental  Philofophy  be  unthankful  for 
the  afiiftance  it  (hall  receive  .•  For  it  will  enable  us  to 
provide  before  hand,  againft  any  alterations  in  Reli¬ 
gious  affairs ,  which  this  Age  may  produce.  If  we 
compare  the  changes  to  which  Religion  has  bin  always 
iubjett,  with  the  prefent  face  of  things,  wemayfafe- 
ly  conclude,  that  whatever  vicilfitude  (hall  happen 
about  it  in  our  time,  it  will  probably  neither  be  to 
the  advantage  of  implicit  Faith ,  nor  of  Euthufiafm , 
but  of  Rea/on.  The  fiercenefs  of  violent  Infpirations 
is  in  good  meafure  departed  .•  the  remains  of  it  will 
.  be  foon  chac’d  out  of  the  World,  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  terrible  footfteps  it  has  every  where 
left  behind  it.  And  though  the  Church  of  Rome  ftill 
preferves  its  pomp,  yet  the  Real  Authority  of  that 
too  is  apparently  decaying.  It  firlt  got  by  degrees 
into  Temporal  Power,  by  the  means  of  its  Spiritual  $ 
but  now  it  only  upholds  (bme  fhadow  of  the  Spiritu¬ 
al,  by  the  ftrength  of  the  Temporal  Dominion  it  has 
obtain’d. 

This  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  Chriffendom.  It  is  now 
impcffible  to  fpread  the  fame  clouds  over  the  World 
again :  The  univerfal  Difpofition  of  this  Age  is  bent 
upon  a  rational  Religion  :  And  therefore  I  renew  my 
affe&ionat  requeft,  That  the  Church  of  England 
would  provide  to  have  the  chief  lhare  in  its  firft  ad¬ 
venture  3  That  it  would  perfift,  as  it  has  begun,  to 
incorage  Experiments ,  which  will  be  to  our  Church  as 
the  Britijh  Oak.  is  to  our  Empire ,  an  ornament  and 
defence  to  the  foil  wherein  it  is  planted. 

Thus  I  have  finilh’d  what  I  intended  concerning 

Religion  3 
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Religion  }  'wherein  I  defire  it  might  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  defended  every  particular  Sercher  into 
Nature.  That  could  not  be  juftly  expe&ed  from  me: 
For  there  is  no  man  that  makes  an  Apology  for  any  Ge¬ 
neral  way,  who  will  take  upon  him  to  make  good 
all  the  attions  of  all  privat  men  who  profefs  it.  It  is 
enough  for  my  purpofe,  if  it  fhall  be  granted,  that 
however  (ome  Experimenters  may  be  inclinable  to  ir- 
religion  yet  this  rather  proceeds  from  their  own 
Genius,  than  from  any  corruption  that  could  be  con¬ 
tracted  from  thefe  Studies  5  and  that  if  the  fame  men 
had  profefs'd  Phyftc. ,  or  Law,  or  even  Divinity  itfelf, 
they  would  have  bin  in  like  manner  difaffe&ed  to¬ 
wards  hevenly  things. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  fome  Philofophers,  by  their 
careleinels  of  a  Future  Eftate,  have  brought  a  ailcre- 
dit  on  Knowledge  itfelf."  But  what  condition  of  men 
is  free  from  fuch  accufations?  or  why  muft  we  ftrait 
believe  that  their  Impiety  proceeds  from  their  Philo - 
fophy  ?  It  is  eafy  for  men  to  fall  into  grofs  errors,  and 
to  miftake  the  wrong  caufes  for  the  True ,  in  the 
judgement  which  they  make  of  others  opinions  and 
inclinations:  When  they  behold  them  addi&ed  to 
fuch  or  fuch  Vices,  and  to  have  withal  fome  good 
Qualities,  in  which  they  themfelves  do  not  excel, 
they  prefently  are  apt  to  imagin  the  had  to  arife 
from  the  good, and  fo  condemn  both  together  5  where¬ 
as  perhaps  it  fprung  from  fome  other  hidden  caufe,  of 

which  they  took  no  notice. 

But  let  it  be  a  true  Obfervation,  That  many  Modern 
Naturalifts  have  bin  negligent  in  the  IVorJkip  of  God  : 
yet  perhaps  they  have  bin  driven  on  this  prophanefs 
by  the  late  extravagant  exceffes  of  Enthudafm.  The 

infinit  pretences  to  Infpiration,  and  immediat  Commu- 

nioti / 
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fjjon  with  God ,  that  have  abounded  in  this  Jge0  have 
carry’d  feveral  men  of  wit  fo  far,  as  to  rejeft  the 
whole  mattery  who  would  not  have  bin  fo  exorbi¬ 
tant,  if  the  others  had  kept  within  more  moderat 
Bounds.  This  is  Natural  enough  to  be  fuppos’d} 
for  fo  it  has  commonly  happen’d,  that  the  greateft 
degrees  of  all  contrary  Opinions  have  met  in  the  fame 
Age ,  and  have  ftill  heighthen  d  and  increas’d  each 
other. 

From  hence  it  may  be  gather’d,  That  the  way  to 
reduce  a  real  and  fiber  fenfe  of  Religion 3  is  not  by 
indeavoring  to  caft  a  veil  of  Darknefi  again  over  the 
minds  of  men  «>  but  chiefly  by  allaying  the  violence 
of  Jpiritual  madnefs  :  and  that  the  one  extreme  will 
decreas  proportionably  to  the  lefs’ning  of  the  other. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  ,  That  the  influence  which 
Ckriflianity  once  obtain’d  on  mens  minds,  is  prodigi- 
oufly  decay’d.  The  Generality  of  chrijlendom  is  now 
well-nigh  arriv’d  at*  that  Fatal  condition,  which  did 
immediatly  precede  the  deftru&ion  of  the  worfhips 
of  the  Ancient  World  $  when  the  Face  of  Religion  in 
their  public  dfiemblies,  was  quite  different  from  that 
apprehenfion  which  men  had  concerning  it  in  privat : 
In  public  they  obferv’d  its  R  ules  with  much  folemni- 
ty5  but  in  privat  regarded  it  not  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  declare  by  what  means  and  degrees  we  are  come 
to  this  dangerous  point :  But  this  is  certain,  that  the 
Jpiritual  vices  of  this  Age  have  well-nigh  contributed 
as  much  towards  it,  as  the  Carnal :  And  forthe(e,the 
mod  efficacious  Remedy  that  man  of  himfelf  can  ufe, 
is  not  fomuch  thefublime  part  of  Divinity ,  as  its  in¬ 
telligible,  and  natural ,  and  practicable  Do&rines . 
The  Medicines  for  Religious  dijlempers  muff  be 
changeable  according  to  the  Difeafes  :  And  in  this 

we 
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we  may  imitate  Chrifi  himfelf  in  his  Method  of  heal¬ 
ing  mens  Bodies:  Some  Cures  he  perform’d  by  his 
Voice,  feme  by  Prayer,  but  fonve  by  the  Touch  of 
his  handstand  even  by  his  Spittle  mingled  with  Earth. 
In  a  grofs  and  a  fenfual  Jge0  the  deepeft  Myfteries  of 
our  Religion  may  be  proper,  to  purify  the  ftupidity  of 
mens  fpirits  .•  But  there  mu  ft  be  an  application  of 
quite  different  and  more  fenfible  prefcriptions,  in  a 
fubtil,  refin’d,  or  Enrhufiaftical  time. 

Such  is  the  prefent  humor  of  the  Worlds  and  fuch 
muff  be  the  cours  of  its  cure.  Men  muff  now  be  told, 
that  as  Religion  is  a  hevenly  thing ,  fo  it  is  not  utterly 
avers  from  making  ufe  of  the  Rules  of  human  Pru¬ 
dence  ,  They  muff  be  inform’d,  that  the  True  Hol/nef 
is  a  feverity  over  our  felves,  and  not  others  .•  They 
muff  be  inftru&ed,  that  it  is  not  the  beft  fervice  that 
can  be  done  to  Chrijlianity ,  to  place  its  chief  Pre¬ 
cepts  fo  much  out  of  the  way,  as  to  make  them  unfit 
for  men  of  bufinefs.  They  muff  remember,  that  the 
chief  of  the  Apoftles  became  all  things  to  all  men ,  that 
he  might  gain  fome.  But  above  all,  there  muff  be 
caution  given,  that  men  do  not  ftrive  to  make  them* 
felves  and  their  own  opinions  ador'd ,  while  they  on¬ 
ly  feem  zealous  for  the  honor  of  God .  This  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  incident  to  men  of  devotion  :  For  when 
they  have  once  form’d  in  themfelves  a  Perfelf  Model 
of  the  Will  of  God ,  and  have  long  confirm'd  their 
minds  by  continual  thinking  upon  it,  they  are  apt  to 
contemn  all  others  that  agree  not  with  them  in  fome, 
particulars.  Upon  this,  they  have  (trait  the  reproch- 
ful  Term  of  Atheijl  to  caff  upon  them }  which  though 
it  be  a  Title  that  ought  only  to  be  employ’d  againft 
the  bold  and  infolent  defyersof  Pleven  in  their  words 
and  actions 3  yet  it  is  too  frequently  us’d  to  expreis 
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the  malice  of  any  eager  and  cenforious  fpirit,  that 

has  the  confidence  to  objeft  it.  -  ,  . 

This,  and  all  other  the  like  Tnnaples  of  unchan- 
tablenefs,  are  to  be  oppos'd  by  aliening  the  duties  of 
v  the  Law  of  Nature,  by  the  ufe  of  pall,  ar.d  prefent 
Times,  by  the  Analogy  of  human  things,  by  Moral 
Virtu,  by  the  offices  of  fociety,  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Gods  vifible  Works ,  and  fuch  eafy  and 
rational  Arguments.  Next  to  the  fuccor  of  divine 
To  wer,  this  is  the  molt  probable  way  to  preferve 
the  Chrihan  Faith  among!!  us :  If  God  has  not  in  his 
wrath  refolv’d  to  tranfplant  it  into  fome  other  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Earth,  which  has  not  lo  much  negkfted 
his  Goodnefs.  Thisindeed  were  a  revolution,  which 
cannot  be  thought  on  without  horror.  The  fubver- 
fionof  all  Europe  would  attend  it.  The  departure  of 
the  Chriflian  Trofejjion  would  be  accompanied  with 
as  frightful  effects,  as  thofe  which  follow'd  on  the 
Death  of  its  Founder  :  When  the  Hevens  were  dark¬ 
en’d,  the  Temple  fhook,  the  Veil  was  Rent,  the  Earth, 
trembled,  and  the  Thilofopher  had  reafon  to  cry  out, 
that  either  Nature  was  difiolving ,  or  the  God  of  Nature 
dying. 

vyiv  T  will  now  enter  on  the  next  member  of  my  Divi- 
Si-  '  fan,  to  conlider  the  purpofe  of  the  Royal  Society, and 
Jt,  ad-  the  probable  effefts  of  Experiments  in  refpeft  of  all 
'AKtageous  the  Manual  Trades  ,  which  have  been  heretofore 
?  Manual  founc[  0utD  and  adorn’d.  And  I  will  difpatch  this 
4rtu  Argument  in  the  refolution  of  thefe  Four  Queftions.. 

Whether  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  ftill  improveable 

by  human  Induftry? 

"  Whether  it  be  likely,  that  they  may  be  advanc  d 
by  any  others.,  betides  the  Mechanic  Attijls  them- 

fdves>  Whe' 
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Whether  there  be  any  ground  of  hope  from  Expe¬ 
riment  s^  towards  this  Work? 

And  whether  if  fuch  Arts  fhall  hereby  happen 
to  multiply,  they  will  not  ruine  thofe  Trades,  that  are 
already  fetled  ? 

If  in  thefe  particulars  I  fhall  Anfwcr  my  Readers 
doubts,  I  truftitwill  be  granted  me,  that  it  is  not  a 
vain  or  impoffible  Defign,  to  indeavor  the  increas 
of  Mechanic  contrivances :  that  the  enterprize  is 
proper  for  a  mixt  AJjemb’y:  that  the  cours,  which 
they  obferve  towards  it  will  be  effectual :  and  that 
the  increas  of  fuch  Operations  will  be  inoffenfive  to 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  that  have  been  formerly 
difcover’d. 

Before  I  examin  thefe  feveral  heads  apart,perhaps 
it  will  not  be  an  impertinent  febor  ,  to  take  one  ge¬ 
neral  furvey  of  the  Principal  Degrees, and  occafions, 
by  which  the  feveral  Manufactures  have  rifen, which 
beautify  the  face  of  the  Earth ,  and  have  brought 
forth  fo  much  pleaiure,  and  plenty  amongft  men. 

The  Firft  of  all  human  Race,  when  they  were 
difpers’d  into  feveral  Lands,  were  at  firft  fuftain'd  by 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  which  fell  to  their  (bare. 
Thefe  at  firft  they  cherifh'd,  and  us’d,  not  by  any 
Rules  of  ArtffUt  by  that  Natural faga  city  which  teach¬ 
es  all  men,  to  indeavor  their  own  praefervation.  ^  For 
the  peaceable  injoyment  of  thefe,  they  combin  d  in¬ 
to  Families,  and  little  Leagues,  which  were  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Civil  Government .  But  finding  that  all 
places  did  not  bring  forth  all  things,  for  Clothing, 
Food,  and  Defence }  they  either  violently  ieisd  on 
what  their  Neighbors  poflelsd,  or  elfe  they  fairly  a- 
gretd  on  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  productions  ot 
their  foyls.  This  Trafic  was  at  firft  made  in  kind  : 
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And  the  Fruits  that  were  thus  barter’d,  were  either 
ipentj  or  planted  in  other  Grounds.  By  this 
means  mankind  was  maintain’d  :  and  feveral  Earths 
were  furniftfd  by  Labor ,  with  what  Nature  beftow’d 
not  upon  them.  For  this  Commutation  of  their  Fruits , 
and  of  the  rude  effects  of  their  firft  induftry,  they 
began  to  devife  the  conveniencies  of  Carriage  by. 
Land,  and  Water:  And  to  make  it  flill  eafier,  and 
larger  $  they  agreed  on  fbme  common  things,  to  be 
theuniverfal  ftandard  of  value,  an d  price  :  whence 
arofe  the  ufe  of  Mony. 

This  was  the  firft  Original  of  Trade ,  which  from 
a  narrow  commerce  between  the  Hills,  the  Vallies, 
the  Woods,  the  Plains,  and  the  Rivers,  that  bor¬ 
der'd  one  upon  another,  is  fince  extended  to  the 
whole  compafs  of  the  Earth.  For  in  cours  of  Time, 
the  final!  Clans,  and  Natural  Commonwealths,  were 
devour  d  by  the  ftrength  of  the  greater  5  or  elfe  fome 
of  the  wifer  men  reduc’d  the  Rude  multitude  into 
one  place,  and  perfuaded  them  to  live  quietly  under 
Laws .  From  thence  Mankind  began  to  have  the  face 
of  Civility ,  which  arofe  at  firft,  by  that  which  is  the 
beft  means  of  preferring  it  now,  by  thzgreatnefs^nd 
enlargement  of  Dominion, 

Then  firft,  all  the  differences  of  Livings  and  the 
advantages  of  Strength ,  and  Empire  did  fhew  them- 
felves.  Then  fome  took  on  them  to  Rule ,  fome  to 
aflift  5  or  counfail  thofe  that  Rul’d,  and  fome  were 
forc’d  to  be  fubjeft  to  their  Powder.  Thus  the  Riches , 
and  Dominion  ,  that  were  at  firft  in  common,  were 
unequally  divided:  The  Great,  the  Wife,  or  the 
Strong  obtain'd  a  Principal  fhare  5  and  either  perfua¬ 
ded,  orconftrain’d  all  the  reft  to  ferve  them  with 
their  Bodies,  Thence  fprung  all  the  Arts  of  conveni¬ 
ence , 
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ence 5  and  pleafure,  while  the  one  part  of  men  would 
not  be  content  to  live  according  to  the  firft  plainefs 
of  Nature :  and  the  other  were  compelfd  to  work 
with  their  hands,  for  the  eafe,  and  pleafure  of  their 
Majiers  lives ,  and  the  fupport  of  their  own.  From 
thefe  beginnings  the  Inventions  of  peace ,  and  war, the 
delights  of  Cities^ and  Palaces ,  the  delicacies  of  Food, 
the  Curiofities  of  Clothings  the  varieties  of  recreati - 
ons  took  their  rife.  And  thefe  have  dill  continued  to 
increafe,  either  by  fome  cafual  difeoveries  ,  or  by 
Luxury,  or  elfe  as  men  have  been  driven  by  fome 
new  necefiities,  to  pafs  on  farther  to  attempt  new 
ways  of  maintaining  themfelves. 

This  is  the  mod  Natural  Method  of  the  foundation,  SefhXXV. 
and  progrels  of  Manual  Arts .  And  they  may  dill  be 
advanc’d  to  a  higher  perfection,  than  they  have  yet  ***  ^ 
obtain’d,  either  by  the  difeovery  of  new  matter,  to  immoveable* 
imploy  mens  hands  3  or  by  a  new  Tranfplantation  of 
the  fame  matter ,  or  by  handling  the  old  fubjefts 
of  Manufactures  after  a  new  way,  in  the  fame  places. 

And  Fird,  we  have  reafon  to  expeCt,  that  there 
may  dill  arife  new  matter ,  to  be  manag'd  by  human 
Art,  and  diligence :  And  that  from  the  parts  of  the 
Earth ,  that  are  yet  unknown  :  or  from  the  new  did 
cover’d  America:  or  from  our  own  Seas,  and  Lands, 
that  have  bin  long  fearch’d  into,  and  Inhabited. 

If  ever  any  move  Country*  which  are  now  hidden  Firft  by  new 
from  us,  fhall  be  reveal’d,  it  is  not  to  be  quedion’d,  matter  from 
but  there  will  be  alfo  opened  to  our  ohfervation ,  very  ncw  Lands* 
many  kinds  of  living  Creatures, of  Minerals ?  of  Plants , 
nay  of  Handicrafts ,  with  which  we  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  unacquainted.  This  may  well  be  expefted 

if 
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if  we  remember,  that  there  was  never  yet  any  Land , 
difcover’d,  which  has  not  given  us  divers  new  forts  of 
Animals, and  Fruits, of  different  Features,  and  fhapes, 
and  virtues  from  our  own,  or  has  not  fupply  d  us 
with  fome  new  artificial  Engine, and  Contrivance . 

And  that  our  Difcoveries  may  ftill  be  inlargd  to 
farther  Countrys ,  it  is  a  good  proof,  that  fo  many 
fpatious  (bores,  and  Mountains,  and  Promontories, 
appear  to  our  Southern,  and  Northern  Sailors 5  of 
which  we  have  yet  no  account, but  only  fuch  as  could 
be  taken  by  a  remote  proipeft  at  Sea.  From  whence, 
and  from  the  Figure  of  the  Earth ,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded, that  almoft  as  much  fpace  of  Ground  remains 
ftill  in  the  dark L,  as  was  fully  known  in  the  Times  of 
the  Ajfyrian ,  or  Perjian  Monarchy .  So  that  without  afi 
fuming  the  vain  prophetic  Spirit,  which  I  lately  con¬ 
demn'd,  we  may  foretell,  that  the  Difcovery  of  ano¬ 
ther  new  World  is  ftill  behind. 

To  accomplifh  this,  there  is  only  wanting  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Longitude ,  which  cannot  now  be  far  ofl^ 
feing  it  is  generally  allow’d  to  be  feafible,  feing  (b 
many  rewards  are  ready  to  be  heap’d  on  the  Inven¬ 
tors  5  and  (  I  will  alfoadd  )  feing  th z  Royal  Society 
has  taken  it,  into  its  peculiar  care.  This  if  it  (hall 
be  once  accomplifh’d,  will  make  well-nigh  as  much 
alteration  in  the  World,  as  the:  invention  of  the  Nee¬ 
dle  did  before.  And  then  our  Pojlerity  may  outgo  us, 
as  much  as  we  can  travail  farther  than  the  Ancients  , 
whole  DemyGods ,  and  Heroes  did  efteem  it  one  of 
their  chief  exploits,  to  make  a  Journy  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules .  Whoever  (hall  think  this  to  be 
a  defperat  bulinds,  they  can  only  ufe  the  fame  Argu¬ 
ments,  wherewith  Columbus  was  at  firft  made  ridicu¬ 
lous  :  if  he  had  bin  difcorag’d  by  the  Raillery  of 


his  adverfaries,  by  the  judgment  of  moll:  Ajlronomers 
of  his  time,  and  even  by  the  intrcaties  ot  his  own 
Companions ,  but  three  daies  before  he  had  a  light  of 
Land ,  we  had  loft  the  knowledge  of  half  the  World 
at  once. 


And  as  for  the  new-dilcover’d  America :  Tis  true  Se&.XXVl. 
that  has  not  bin  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  Mechanic  Mechanics 
Arts.  But  ftill  we  may  ghefs,  that  much  more  of  its  V*^**^* 
bounty  is  to  come,  if  we  confider,  that  it  has  not  yet  fe"Te™a* 
bin  (hewn  above  Two  hundred  years :  which  is  fcarce  jmricat 
enough  time,  to  travail  it  over,  defcribe,  and  mea- 
fure  it,  much  lefs  to  pierce  into  all  its  fecrets.  Befides 
this,  a  good  part  of  this  fpace  was  fpent  in  the  Con - 
quefi,  and  fetling  the  SpaniJ/j  Government ,  which  is  a 
fealon  improper  for  Thilofophical  difcoveries.  To  this 
may  be  added, that  the  chief  defign  of  the  Spaniards 
thither,  has  bin  the  tranfportation  of  Bullion :  which 
being  fo  profitable,  they  may  well  be  thought  to 
have  overfeen  many  other  of  its  Native  Riches.  But 
above  all  let  us  refle&on  the  temper  of  the  Spani  ards 
themfelves.  They  fuffer  noftrangers  to  arrive  there  : 
they  permit  not  the  Natives ,  to  know  more  than  be¬ 
comes  their  Oaves.  And  how  unfit  the  Spanjfh  humor 
is,  to  improve  Manufactures,  in  a  Country  Ibdiftant 
as  the  Wefi-lndies  ^  we  may  learn  by  their  praftice  in- 
Spain  itfelf :  where  they  commonly  difdain  to  exer- 
cifeany  Manual  Crafts^nd  permit  the  profit  of  them, 
to  be  carry’d  away  by  ftrangers.  . 

From  all  this,  we  may  make  this  Conclufion ,  that  if 

ever  that  vaft  Tra£t  of  Ground  (hall  come  to  be 

more  familiar  to  Europe,  either  by  a  free  Trade,  or  by 

Conquejl,  or  by  any  other  Revolution on  its  Civil  at 

fairs :  America  will  appear  quite  a  new  thing  to  us  j 

ancL 
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and  may  furnifh  us  with  an  abundance  Of  Rarities 
both  Natural,  and  Artificial  3  of  which  we  have 
bin  almoft  as  much  depriv’d  by  its  prefent  Majlers^  as 
if  it  had  Hill  remain'd  a  Part  of  the  unknown  World . 

§.XXV1I.  But  Laftly  to  come  nearer  home,  we  have  no 
JBj  new  mat-  ground  to  defpair,but  very  much  more  matter^ which 
ter  from  the  has  bin  yet  unhandled,  may  Hill  be  brought  to  light, 
world.  even  in  the  molt  civil,  and  moft  Peopled  Countries  .• 
whofe  Lands  have  bin  throughly  meafur'd,  by  the 
hands  of  the  moft  exaCt  Surveyors  5  whofe  under¬ 
ground  Riches  have  bin  accurately  pry'd  into  5 
whofe  Cities,  Iflands,  Rivers,  and  Provinces,  have 
bin  defcrib’d  by  the  labors  of  Geographers.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  Hill  there  may  be  an  infinit  num¬ 
ber  of  Creatures ,  over  our  heads,  round  about  us, 
and  under  our  Feet,  in  the  large  fpace  of  the  Air0  in 
the  Caverns  of  the  Earthy  in  the  Bowels  of  Moun¬ 
tains ,  in  the  bottoms  of  Seas ,  and  in  the  (hades  of 
Forejis :  which  have  hitherto  efcap’d  all  mortal Senjes. 
In  this  the  Microfcope  alone  is  enough  to  filence  all 
oppofers.  Before  that  was  invented,  the  chief  help 
that  was  given  to  the  ties  by  Glajjes ,  was  only  to 
ftrengthen  the  dim  fight  of  old  Age  :  But  now  by  the 
means  of  that  excellent  Injlrument ,  we  have  a  far 
greater  number  of  different  kinds  of  things  reveal'd 
to  us,  than  were  contain'd  in  the  vifible  Univers  be¬ 
fore  :  And  even  this  is  not  yet  brought  to  perfection. 
The  chief  labors  that  are  publifh'd  in  this  way,  have 
bin  the  Obfervations  of  (bme  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  Nor  have  they  as  yet  apply'd  it  to  all  fubje&s, 
nor  tried  it  in  all  materials,  and  Figures  of  Glafs. 

To  the  eies  therefore  there  may  Hill  be  given  a 
yafl:  addition  of  objects :  And  proportionably  to  all 

the 
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all  the  other fenfes.  This  Mr.  Hool^has  undertaken 
to  make  out,  that  Tajling,  Touching ,  Smelling ,  and 
Hearing ,  are  as  improveable  as  the  Sight :  And  from 
his  excellent  performances  in  the  one,  we  may  well 
rely  on  hhpromaje  in  all  the  reft. 

The  next  Incrcas  of  Manual  Arts0  which  is  proba-  XXVIII. 
ble  to  fucceed,  may  happen  by  the  farther  Tranf  Mechanics 
planting ,  and  Communicating  of  the  feveral  Natural  mvrovabb 
Commodities  of  all  Nations ,  to  other  Airs ,  and  other  b  Tra»l~ 
Soils,  and  ether  ways  of  Cultivation .  That  this  is  t\ot^antAtmi* 
yet  fimfh'd  is  evident,  in  that  there  is  no  Land (o  well 
furni-fli*d,as  to  produce  all  the  various  forts  of  things* 
which  its  ground  and  Temperature  is  capable  to  re¬ 
ceive  :  and  alfo  becaufe  many  of  the  moft  fertil 
Country s  contain  large  (paces.that  are  utterly  barren. 

This  Worh^ then  may  be  farther  ad  vane  d,  by  three 
kinds  of  indeavors. 

The  Firft  by  Tranfplanting  out  of  one  Land  into 
another,  of  the  fame  feituation  in  refpeft  of  the  He- 
vens .  This  may  be  tri’d  by  conveying  the  Eaftern 
Spices ,  and  other  ufeful  Vegetables,  into  our  Weftern 
Plantations.  Nor  can  it  be  imagin’d,  why  they  fhould 
thrive  in  one  Indies ,  and  not  in  the  other  3  why  the 
the  Soil  fhould  not  be  as  good  where  the  Sun fets ,  as 
where  it  rifesj  Seing  there  are  parts  pf  both,  which 
lye  under  the  fame  influence  ot  that,  and  the  other 
Celefiial  Bodies ,  to  whofe  kindly  heat  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  Oriental  Nations  are  fuppos  d  to  owe  their 
advantages.  This  alfo  may  be  attempted  in  our 
Northern  Climats  :  As  for  inftancc,  the  Flax  of  which 
we  ftand  fo  much  in  need,  may  profper  in  Ireland ,  in 
many  vaft  Tra&s  of  Ground,  now  only  poftelfed  by 
wild  Beajls^  or  Tories  almoft  as  wild. 

C  c  c  The 
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The  fecond  Advancement  of  this  Work,  may  be  ac-  - 
complied  by  carrying  and  tranfplanting  living  crea¬ 
tures  and  Vegetables  from  one  Climat  to  another.  This 
will  be  very  beneficial,  though  it  will  be  perform’d  s 
with  a  various  fuccefs.  Sometimes  the  Soil  and  the 
Air  being  chang’d,  will  give  a  new  force  to  the  new 
Gttefts  3  as  the  Arabian  Horfe,  by  mingling  with  our  , 
Breed,  produces  a  more  ferviceable  Race  than  either  * 
of  them  fingle.  And  fomtimes  the  alteration  will  be 
for  the  wors  3  as  the  Vine  of  Trance  brought  into ... 
England,  and  the  Horfes  and  Dogs  of  England  into 
France  3  both  which  are  found  to  degenerat  exceed¬ 
ingly  :  Their  Soil,  and  their  Sun,  it  feems,  being  fit¬ 
ter  to  produce  things  of  pleafure  and  delight  3  and  i 
our  Air  and  our  Earth  being  more  proper  to  beget 
valor  and  Jlrength. 

The  third  way  of  communication  to  be  try’d,  is  by 
removing  the  Plants  and  the  productions  of  the 
fame  Country  from  one  part  of  it  into  another  3  and 
by  praCtifing  every  where  all  the  forts  of  Husbandry,, 
which  are  us’d  in  fome  places  with  fuccefs.  That  this 
is  not  enough  perfected  even  mEnglandjs  manifeft  to 
every  one  that  beholds  the  Kcntifi  Orchards,  and  the 
Hereford/hire  Hedges  3  which  feeni  to  upbraid  the 
lazinefs  of  other  Countries ,  whofe  High-ways  are 
only  fenc’d  with  Thorns  and  Briars,  or  at  the  beft 
with  Hafel  3  while  theirs  are  beautifi’d  with  Apples, 
Bears,  and  Cherries. 

Now  then,  in  every  one  of  thefe  Tranfplantations, 
the  chief  Progrefs  that  has  hitherto  bin  made,  has  bin 
rather  for  the  collection  of  Curiojities  to  adorn  Cabi¬ 
nets  and  Gardens,  than  for  the  lolidity  of  Philofophi- 
cal  Difcoveries:  Yet  there  may  be  a  prodigious  ad¬ 
vantage  made  in  them  all,  both  for  the  one  end  and 

the 
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the  other.  And  in  this  it  will  be  found,  as  in  many 
other  things,  that  if  men  only  intend  a  little  curiojttji 
and  delight,  they  will  reap  not  much  more  by  their 
pains  .*  But  if  they  regard  real  life,  not  only  the  pro* 
fit,  but  a  greater  delight  will  alto  follow  thereon. 

And  for  our  incoragement ,  whatever  attempts  of 
this  Nature  have  fucceeded,  they  have  redounded 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  'Undertakers,  f  he 
Orange  of  China  being  of  late  brought  into  Portugal, 
has  drawn  a  great  Reveneiv  every  year  from  London 
alone.  The  Vine  of  the  Rhene  taking  root  in  the 
Canaries ,  has  produc’d  a  far  more  delicious  juyce,and 
has  made  the  Rocks  and  the  Sun-burnt  Athes  ot  thole 
Iflands  one  of  the  richeft  (pots  of  Ground  in  the 
World.  And  I  will  alfo  inftance  in  that  which  is  now 
in  a  good  forwardnefs :  Virginia  has  already  given 
Silk,  for  the  clothing  of  our  King  5  and  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  hereafter  to  give  Cloaths  to  a  great  pait  of  Eu~ 
rope.j  and  a  vaft  Treafure  to  our  Kings:  If  the  Silk¬ 
worms  (hull  thrive  there  (of  which  there  feems  to  be 
no  doubt)  the  profit  will  be  inexpreffible.  W e  may 
guefi  at  it,  by  confidering  what  numbers  of  Caravans 
and  how  many  great  Cities  in  Perjia ,  are  maintain  d 
by  that  Manufacture  alone,  and  what  mighty  Cuftoms 
it  yearly  brings  into  the  Sophi  s  Reveneiv . 

s' 

But  if  both  thefe  helps  fhould  chance  to  fail  5  if  Se&.XXfX. 
nothing  new  fhould  ever  come  into  our  hands  5  and  if  Mechanics 
there  could  be  no  farther  alteration  made  by  Tranf  e 

planting  5  yet  we  may  ffcill  take  comfort,  and  rely  on  r 

the  old  matter  itfelf,  on  which  all  our  prefent  Arts  ^  ^ 
have  bin  devis’d.  This  certainly  will  takeaway  all 
diftruft  in  this  bufinefs :  For  it  may  be  obferv'd,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  all  our  New  Inventions  have  not 

C  c  c  2  bin 
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bin  rais’d  from  Subjects  before  untouch'd  (though 
they  alfo  have  given  us  very  many)  but  from  the 
moft  ftudied  and  mod  familiar  things,  that?  have  bin 
ahvays  in  mens  hands  and  eies.  For  this  I  (hall  only 
indance  in  Printings  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Bloody  in; 
Mr.  Boyls  Engine  for  the  fucking  out  of  Air,  in  the 
making  of  Guns^  in  the  Microficopical  Glaffes ,  and  in 
the  Pendulum  Clock s  of  Hugenius.  What  might  we 
have  believ’d  to  be  perfeft,  if  not  the  Art  of  mens 
Communicating  their  thoughts  one  to  another  ?  What 
was  neerer  to  them  than  their  Bloody  by  which  their 
Life  fubfids  ?  And  what  more  ready  to  be  found  out 
than  its  Motion  ?  In  what  Subjeft  had  the  wit  of  Ar¬ 
tificers  bin  more  fhewn,  than  in  the  variety  of  Clocks 
and  Watches  ?  What  thing  was  more  in  mens  view  than 
Glafs^  thorow  which  in  the  Ead-Countries  the  very 
Light  itfelfis  admitted, whereby  we  difcern  all  things 
elle  ?  What  more  natural  to  us  than  the  Air  we 
breath  ?  with  which  we  form  every  word  to  exprefs 
other  things  ?  What  was  more  dudied  than  the  Art  of 
Fighting?  What  little  Stratagem^  or  Fortification^  or 
Weapon^ ould  one  have  thought  to  have  bin  conceal’d 
from  the&ree^  and  Romans ,  who  were  (b  curious  in 
the  Bifcipline  of  War  ?  And  yet  in  all  thefe  the  mod 
obvious  things,  the  greated  changes  have  bin  made 
by  late  Difcoveries }  which  cannot  but  convince  us, 
that  many  more  are  dill  to  come  from  things  that 
are  as  common,  ii  we  dull  not  be  wanting  to  our 
(elves. 

/ 

Se&XXX.  And  this  we  have  good  reafon  to  truft  will  be  efie- 
Mu  amts  jf  thi s  Mechanic  Genius ,  which  now  prevails  in 

kj  tbefpred*  t^le^e  parts  of  Chrijiendom ,  fhall  happen  to  fpread 
tie  ofcivili-  wider  amo-ngd  our  felves*  and  other  Civil  Nations^ 

or 
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or  iF  by  fome  good  Fate  it  (hall  pals  Farther  on  to 
other  Countries  that  were  yet  never  fully  civilizd. 
We  now  behold  muchoF  the  Northern  Coafts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Aft  a,  and  almoft  all  Afric,  to  continue  in  the 
rude  (Fate  oF  Nature :  I  wilh  I  had  not  an  inftance 
neerer  home  ,  and  that  I  did  not  find  fome  paits  of 
our  own  Aionarchy  in  as  bad  a  condition.  But  why 
may  we  not  (uppofe,  that  all  thele  may  in  ccuis  of 
Time  be  brought  to  lay  afide  the  untam’d  wildnefs  of 
their  prefent  manners  ?  Why  (hould  we  ufe  them-  Fo 
cruelly  as  to  believe,  that  the  good nefs  of  theii  Cre¬ 
ator  has  not  alFo  appointed  them  their  feafon  of  po¬ 
lite  and  happy  life,  as  well  as  us  ?  Is  this  more  unlike  ¬ 
ly  to  happen,  than  the  change  that  has  been  made  in 
the  World  thele  laft  feventeen  hundred  years?  This 
has  bin  fo  remarkable,  that  if  Aristotle ,  and  Plato, 
■and  Demofihenes,  Ihould  now  arile  in  Greece  again, 
they  would  Hand  amaz  d  at  the  horrible  divaft ation 
of  that  which  was  the  Mother  of  Arts.  And  if  C&far  and 
Tacitus  Ihould  return  to  life,  they  would  fcarce  be¬ 
lieve  this  Britain ,  and  Gaul ,  and  Germany,  to  be  the 
fame  which  they  deferib'd  .•  they  would  now  behold 
them  cover’d  over  with  Cities  and  Palaces ,  which 
were  then  over-run  with  Forejls  and  Thickets .  they 
would  lee  all  manner  ot  Arts  Horifhing  in  thele 
Countries,  where  the  chief  Art,  that  was  prachsdin 
their  time,  was  that  barbarous  one  of  painting  their 
Bodies,  to  make  them  look  more  terrible  in  Battel. 

This  then  being  imagin’d ,  that  there  may  fume 
lucky  Tyde  of  Civility  flow  into  thofe  Lands ,  which 
are  yet  falvage,  there  will  a  double  improvement 
thence  arife,  both  in  refpecF  of  our  felves  and  than  -v 
For  even  the  prefent  skilful  parts  of  mankind,  will  be 
thereby  made  more  skilful?  and  the  other  will  not 
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only  increafe  thofe  Arts  which  we  fhall  beftow  upon 
them,  but  will  alfo  venture  on  new  ferches  them- 
felves. 

If  any  fhall  doubt  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  Advanta* 
ges ,  let  them  confider,  that  the  fpreading  of  Know¬ 
ledge  wider,  does  beget  a  higher  and  a  cleerer  Genius 
in  thofe  that  injoy’d  it  before. 

But  the  chief  Benefit  will  arife  from  the  New  Con¬ 
verts  :  For  they  will  not  only  receive  from  us  our  old 
Arts ,  but  in  their  firft  vigour  will  proceed  to  new  ones 
that  were  not  thought  of  before.  This  isreafonable 
enough  to  be  granted  :  For  feing  they  come  frefh 
and  unwearied,  and  the  thoughts  of  men  beingmoft 
violent  in  the  firft  opening  of  their  Fancies  $  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  will  foon  pafs  over  thofe  difficulties  about 
which  thefe  people  that  have  bin  long  Civile  are  al¬ 
ready  tyr'd.  To  this  purpofe  I  might  give  as  many 
Examples  as  there  have  bin  different  periods  of  Civi¬ 
lizing  •  that  thofe  Nations  which  have  bin  taught^ 
have  provd  wiler  and  more  dextrous  than  their 
Teachers .  The  Greeks  took  their  firft  hints  from  the 
Eajl  3  but  out- did  them  in  Mafic ,  in  Statuary ,  in  Gra- 
ving ,  in  Li  tunings  in  Navigation ,  in  HorJmanf/jip y  in 
Husbandry ,  as  much  as  the  Egyptians  or  Ajjyrians  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  unskilful  Ancejiors  in  Architecture  Ajlro~ 
nomy ,  or  Geometry.  The  Germans ,  the  French ,  the 
Eritains^ the  Spaniards  yhe  modern  Italians ,  had  their 
light  from  the  Romans  $  but  furpafs'd  them  in  moft  of 
their  own  Artsy  and  well-nigh  doubled  the  ancient 
ftockof  Trajfer  deliver'd  to  their  keeping. 

Sect.XXXI. 

are  improve-  ^ 0  r^en>  the  whole  Pri^g  is  not  yet  taken  out  of 
able  by  0-  our  hands  :  The  Mechamic  Invention  is  not  quite 
then  befides  worn  away  5  nor  will  be3  as  long  as  new  Subjects  may 
Tr*:d$ [men*  .  «  be 
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be  difeovered,  as  long  as  our  old  materials  may  be 
alter’d  or  improv’d,  and  as  long  as  there  remains  any 
corner  of  the  World  without  Civility .  Let  us  next 
obferve,  whether  men  of  different  w7ays  of  life  are 
capable  of  performing  any  thing  towards  it,  befides 
the  Artificers  themfelves.  This  will  quickly  appear 
undeniable  5  if  we  will  be  convinc’d  by  Inflances: 
For  it  is  evident,  that  divers  forts  of  Manufactures 
have  been  given  us  by  men  who  were  not  bred  up  in 
Trades  that  refembled  thofe  which  they  difeover’d.  I 
fhall  mention  Three  5  that  of  Printing,  Powder,  and 
the  B 07V' Dye.  The  Admirable  Art  of  Compofing  Let¬ 
ters  was  fo  far  from  being  ftarted  by  a  man  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  the  Device  of  a  Soldier :  And  Vo  vo¬ 
der  (to  make  recompence)  was  invented  by  a  Alone ^ 
whofe  cours  of  life  was  moft  avers  from  handling  the 
Alaterials  of  War .  The  ancient  Tyrian  Purple  was 
brought  to  light  by  a  Fifijer  }  and  it  ever  it  fhall  be 
recover’d,  it  is  likely  to  be  done  by  fome  fuch  acci¬ 
dent.  The  Scarlat  of  the  Moderns  is  a  very  beautiful 
Color}  ^nd  it  was  the  produ&ion  of  a  Chymifi,  and 
not  of  a  Dyer. 

And  indeed  the  Inflames  of  this  kind  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  I  dare  in  general  affirm.  That  thofe  men 
who  are  not  peculiarly  converfant  about  any  one  fort 
of  Arts ,  may  often  find  out  their  Rarities  and  Curio -  * 
flties  fooner.than  thofe  who  have  their  minds  confin’d 
wholly  to  them.  If  we  weigh  the  Reafons  why  this  is 
probable,  it  will  not  be  found  fo  much  a  Paradox ,  as 
perhaps  it  feems  at  the  firft  Reading.  The  Iradefl 
men  themfelves,  having  had  their  hands  directed  from 
their  Youth  in  the  fame  Methods  of  Working ,  cannot 
when  they  pleaf  fo  eafily  alter  their  cuftom,  and  turn 
themfelves  into  new  Rodesof  Practice.  Befides  this. 
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they  chiefly  labor  for  prefcnt  livelihood,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  defer  their  Expectations  fo  long,  as  is 
commonly  requiht  for  the  ripening  of  any  netv  Con¬ 
trivance  But  efpecially  having  long  handled  their 
Instruments  in  the  fame  fafhion,  and  regarded  their 
Materials ,  with  the  fame  thoughts,  they  are  not  apt 
to  be  furpriz’d  much  with  them,  nor  to  have  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  Fancies ,  or  Raptures  about  them. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  defeats  of  the  Artificers  them- 
fclves :  Whereas  the  men  of  freer  lives,  have  all  the 
contrary  advantages.  They  do  not  approach  thole 
Trades,  as  their  dull,  and  unavoidable,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  employments,  but  as  their  Diverjions *  They  corae 
to  try  thofe  operations ,  in  which  they  are  not  very 
exa<A,  and  fo  will  be  more  frequently  fubjeft  to  com¬ 
mit  errors  in  their  proceeding:  which  very  faults:and 
wandrings  will  often  guidthem  into  new  light,  and 
new  Conceptions .  And  laftly  there  is  alio  fome  pri¬ 
vilege  to  be  allow’d  to  the  generojity  of  their  fpirits , 
which  have  not  bin  fubdu’d,  and  clogg'd  by  any  con- 
ftant  toy l,  as  the  others.  Invention  is  an  Heroic  thing, 
and  plac'd  above  the  reach  of  a  low,  and  vulgar  Ge- 
nius.  It  requires  an  aCtive,  a  bold,  a  nimble,  a  reft- 
lefi  mind :  a  thouland  difficulties  muff:  be  contemn’d, 
with  which  a  mean  heart  would  be  broken  .•  many 
attempts  muft  be  made  to  no  purpofe :  much  Trea- 
T^cmuftfometimesbe  (catterd  without  any  return: 
much  violence,  and  vigor  of  thoughts  muft  attend  it : 
fome  irregularities,  and  excefles  muft  be  granted  it, 
that  would  hardly  be  pardon'd  by  the  fevere  Rules 
of  Prudence.  All  which  may  perfuade  us,  that  a  large, 
and  an  unbounded  mind  is  likely  to  be  the  Author  of 
greater  Productions y  than  the  calm,  obfcure,  and  fet¬ 
ter’d  indeavors  of  the  Mechanics  themfelves  :  and 
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that  as  in  the  Generation  of  Children,  thole  areufually 
obferv’d  to  be  moft  fprightly,  that  are  the  ftollen 
Fruits  of  an  unlawful  Bedfo  in  the  Generations  of  the 
Brains ,  thofe  are  often  the  moft  vigorous,  and  witty, 
which  men  beget  on  other  Artsj and  not  on  their  own. 

This  came  feafbnably  in,  to  ftop  the  undeferv’d  §♦  XXXII. 
clamors,  which  perhaps  in  this  humorous  Age ,  fome  Mechanics 
Tradefmen  may  raife  againft  the  Royal  Society,  for  en- 
tring  within  the  compafs  of  their  Territories.  Where-  V£XlerJ 
fore  I  proceed  to  my  Third  P articular ,  which  I  have  * 
aym’d  at  in  the  Two  former,  that  the  jurejt  increaf 
remaining  to  be  made  in  Manual  Arts,  is  to  be  perform  d 
by  the  con  duel  of  Experimental  Fhilofophy.  This  will 
appear  undeniable  when  we  fhall  have  found,  that 
all  other  cauies  of  fuch  Inventions  are  defective  :  and 
that  for  this  very  reafon,  becaui  the  Irials  of  Art. 
have  bin  fo  little  united  with  the  plain  labors  of  mens 
hands. 

I  have  already  given  this  account  of  the  former 
Arts  that  we  ufe,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  them  has 
bin  produc’d,  either  by  Luxury ,  or  chance ,  or  necef 
Jity :  all  which  muft  be  confefs'd  to  be  mean,  and  ig¬ 
noble  caufes  of  the  Rational  Alechanics . 

TheFirft  of  thefe  has  bin,  that  vanity,  and  intem¬ 
perance  of  life,  which  the  delights  of  Peace ,  and 
greatnefsof  Empire  have  alwayes  introduc’d.  This 
has  bin  the  original  of  very  many  extravagant  Inven¬ 
tions  of  P  leaf  ire :  to  whofe  Promotion ,  it  is  not  re- 
quifit  that  we  fhould  give  any  help,  feing  they  are 
already  too  exceffive.  And  indeed,  if  we  confidec 
the  vaft  number  of  the  Arts  of  Luxury ,  compar’d  to 
the  found,  and  the  fubftantial  ones  of  ule:  we  fhall 
find  that  the  wit  of  men  has  bin  as  much  defective  in 
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theone,  as  redundant  in  the  other.  It  has  been  the  „ 
conftant  error  of  mens  labors  in  all  Ages^  that  they 
have  ftill  dire&ed  them  to  improve  thofe  of  pleajure , 
more  than  thofe  of  profit.  How  many,  and  how  ex. 
travagant  have  bin  the  Ornaments  about  Coach¬ 
es  ?  And  how  few  Inventions ,  about  new  frames  for 
Coaches y  or  about  Carts ,  and  Ploughs?  What  pro¬ 
digious  expence  has  bin  thrown  away,  about  the  fa¬ 
shions  of  deaths?  But  how  little  indeavors  have  there 
bin,  to  invent  new  materials  for  Cloathing ,  or  to  per¬ 
fect  thofe  we  have  >  The  Furniture ,  and  magnificence 
of  Houfesj  is  rifen  to  a  wonderful  beauty  within  our 
memory :  but  few  or  none  have  throughly  ftudied 
the  well  ordring  of  Timber  ^  the  hardning  of  Stone > 
the  improvement  of  Adortar ,  and  the  making  of  bet¬ 
ter  Bricks.  The  like  may  be  (hewn  in  all  the  reft  : 
wherein  the  Solid  Inventions  are  wont  to  be  over¬ 
whelm'd  by  gawdinejs0  and  fuperfiuitji  $  which  vanity 
has  been  caus’d  by  this,  that  the  Artijls  have  chiefly 
bin  guided,  by  the  fancies  of  the  rich,  or  the  yong, 
or  of  vain  humorijls ,  and  not  by  the  Rules ,  and  judg¬ 
ments  of  men  of  Knowledge. 

The  Second  occafion  that  has  given  help  to  the  in- 
creaf  of  Mechanics  has  bin  Chance:  For  in  all  Ages 
by  feme  cafual  accidents,  thofe  things  have  bin  re¬ 
veal’d,  which  either  men  did  not  think  of,  or  elfe 
fought  for  in  vain.  But  of  this  the  Benevolence  is 
irregular, and  moft  uncertain:  This  indeed  can  fearce 
be  ftyfd  the  worl^  of  a  man.  *  The  Hart  deferves  as 
much  prayf  of  Invention ,  for  lighting  on  the  herb, 
that  cures  it  5  as  the  man  who  blindly  ftumbles  on 
any  profitable  Wor^  without  forefight,  or  confede¬ 
ration. 

The  laft  that  I  {hall  allege  is  necejjity.  This  has 
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given  rife  to  many  great  Enterprifis :  and  Jike  the 
cruel  Step-Mother  of  Hercules,  has  driven  men  upon 
Heroic  Actions,  not  out  of  any  tender  affedtion,  but 
hard  ufage.  Nor  has  it  only  bin  an  excellent  Miftrefs 
to  particular  men, but  even  to  whole  States  and  King¬ 
doms.  F  or  which  reafon  fome  have  preferr’d  a  Barren 
Soil,  for  the  Seat  of  an  Imperial  City ,  before  a  Fruit¬ 
ful:  becauf  thereby  the  inhabitants  being  compell’d 
to  take  pains,  and  to  live  induftrioufly,  will  be  fecure 
from  the  dangerous  inchantments  of  plenty,  and  eafe  ; 
which  are  fatal  to  the  beginnings  of  all  Common" 
wealths.  Yet  the  defers  of  this  fevere  Author  of 
great  Works,  are  very  many.  It  often  indeed  ingages 
men  in  brave  attempts,  but  feldom  carryes  them'on 
to  finifh  what  they  begin ;  It  labors  at  firft  for  want 
of  Bread ,  and  that  being  obtain’d  it  commonly  gives 
over  :  It  rather  fharpens  than  enlarges  mens  Wits: 
It  fooner  puts  them  upon  fmall  Jhifts ,  than  great  de- 
Jigns  :  It  feldom  rifes  to  high, or  magnanimous  things: 
For  the  fame  neceffity  which  makes  men  inventive, 
does  commonly  deprefs,  and  fetter  their  Inventi¬ 
ons. 

And  now  thele  Principal  caufes  of  Mechanic  difeo- 
veries  being  found  for  the  greateft  part  to  be  either 
corrupt,  or  weak  :  It  is  but  juft,  that  Reafon  itfelf 
fhould  interpofep  and  have  fome  place  allow’d  it  in 
thofe  Arts ,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  work /  of 
Reafon .  It  is  a  fhame  to  the  dignity  of  human  Nature 
itfelf,  that  either  menslufts  fhould  tempt  them^  or 
their  neceffities  drive  them.,  or  blind  fortune  fhould 
lead  them  in  the  dark,into  thole  things  in  which  con- 
fifts  the  chief  Prerogative  of  their  condition.  What 
greater  Privilege  have  men  to  boaft  of  than  this  5  that 
they  have  the  pow’r  of  ufing,  directing,  changing, 
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or  advancing  ali  the  reft  of  the  Creatures?  This  is 
the  Dominion  which  God  has  given  us  over  the  Works 
of  his  hands.  And  if  we  will  either  anfwer  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Heven,  or  deferve  fo  high  an  honor,  we 
ought  rather  to  manage  this  Dominion  by  diligence ± 
and  Counfail \  than  by  Chance,  or  Luxury,  ox- Com- 
pulfion . 

k  is  impoffible  for  us*  to  adminifter  this  power 
right, unlefs  we  prefer  the  light  of  men  of  Knowledge , 
to  be  a  conftant  overfeer,  and  director,  of  the  indu- 
firy ,  and  Works  of  thofe  that  labor.  The  Benefits  are 
vaft,  that  will  appear  upon  this  conjunction.  By  this 
means  the  Inventions  of  chance  will  be  fpread  into  all  > 
their  various  ufes,  and  multiply  cl  into  many  new 
advantages  :  By  this  the  Productions  of  necejjlty ,  will 
be  amplify  d ,  and  compleated  :  By  this  thofe  of 
Luxury ,  and  Wantonefs  may  be  reduc’d  to  fome  folid 
ends :  By  this  may  be  rays  d  almoft  as  certain  a  Me¬ 
thod  to  invent  new  Mechanics ,  as  now  any  particular 
Mechanics  can  pra&ife ,  to  produce  their  own  Opera¬ 
tions  :  By  this  the  weak  minds  of  the  Artijls  them- 
felves  will  be  ftrengthen’d,  their  low  conceptions 
advanc’d, and  the  obfcurity  of  their  fhops  inlighten’d; 
By  this  their  thoughts  will  be  directed  to  better  In¬ 
struments ,  and  Materials  :  By  this  their  Poverty  will 
be  a  (lifted,  and  they  will  be  inabled  to  attempt  more 
coftly  Trials :  By  this  that  will  be  amended,  which 
has  bin  hitherto  the  misfortune  of  fuch  Inventions 5 
that  they  have  commonly  fallen  into  mens  hands, 
who  .underhand  not  their  Natures ,  ufes ,  or  improve¬ 
ments  :  By  this  the  conceptions  of  men  of  Knowledge , 
which  are  wont  to  (oar  too  high,  will  be  made  to 
defcend  into  the  material  World :  And  the  flegmatick 
imaginations  of  men  of  Trade,  which  ufe  to  grovell 
too  much  on  the  ground, will  be  exalted.  It 
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It  was  faid  of  Civil  Government  by  Plato ,  that  then 
the  World  will  be  beft  rul’d, when  either  Philofophers 
ftiall  be  chofen  Kings ,  or  Kings  (hall  ha ve  Pkilofophi- 
c^/minds*  And  I  will  affirm  the  like  of  Philofophyi 
It  will  then  attain  to  perfection,  when  either  the 
Aiechanic  Laborers  (hall  have  Philosophical  heads  5  or 
the  Philofophers  (hall  have  Mechanical  hands :  For 
the  proof:  of  this  I  need  only  propofe  one  inftance, 
with  which  I  am  furnifh’d  by  Antiquity  3  and  it  is  of 
Archimedes  :  by.  this  example  alone,  we  may  at  once 
chaftife  the  (loth  of  all  Ages  fince  his  time,  and  con¬ 
fute  the  prelent  contemners  of  Mechanic  Knowledge . 
This  Great  man  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  who  apply ’d  his 
fkilh  in  the  Mathematics ,  and  Phifics ,  to  the  practices 
and  motions  of  Manual  trades.  And  in  thefe  his  fuc- 
cefs  was  fo  prodigious,  that  the  true  contrivances  of 
his  hands  did  exceed  all  the  Fabulous  ffrength,  which 
either  the  Ancient fiories0  or  modern  Romances  have 
beftow’d  on  their  Heroes.  The  weights  he  mov'd  were 
fo  vaft,  and  the  Engines  he  fram'd  had  fuch  dreadful 
cffeCts,  that  his  force  could  neither  be  refilled,  by, 
Seas0  ox  Mountains,  or  Fleets^  or  Armies ,  which  are 
the  greateft  powers  of  Nature,  and  Men.  He  alone 
fuftain  d  the  burden  of  his  falling  Country  :  He  a- 
lone  kept  the  Romans  at  a  Bay ,  to  whom  the  whole 
World  was  to  yield.  And  perhaps  he  had  come  off 
victorious  at  laft,  if  he  had  not  contended  with  the 
Fatal  valour  of  Marcellus :  amongft  all  whofe  ex¬ 
ploits,  thefe  are  recorded  as  the  Two  greateft,  that 
he  firft  fhew’d  that  Hannibal  might  be  fubdu’d  }  and 
that  he  vanquifti  d  Syracufe0  though  it  was  defended, 
by  Archimedes. 
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§*  XXXIII.*  Thus  far  I  hope  the  way  is  cleer- as  I  go  :  I  have 
The  invent i-  fome  confidence  that  I  have  fufficiently  prov’d,  that 
on  of  nefo  the  Invention  of  Trades  may  ftill  proceed  farther,  and 
that  by  the  help  of  men  of  free  lives,  and  by  this 
corns  of  Experiments .  But  yet  the  main  difficulty 
continues  unremov’d.  This  arifes  from  the  iufpici- 
ons  of  the  Tradefmen  themfelves :  They  are  general¬ 
ly  infefted  with  the  narrownefs  that  is  natural  to  Cor¬ 
porations. ,  which  are  wont  to  refift  all  new  comers ,  as 
profefs  d  Enemies  to  their  Privileges  :  And  by  thefe 
intereiled  men  it  may  be  objected.  That  the  growth 
of  new  Inventions  and  new  Artificers ,  will  infallibly 
reduce  all  the  old  ones  to  poverty  and  decay. 

But  to  take  off  their  fears  in  this  particular,  they 
are  to  be  inform’d, That  there  are  two  forts  of  Experi¬ 
ments  which  the  Royal  Society  attempts  in  Mechanical 
matters.  The  firft  will  be  employ’d  about  the  revi¬ 
ling,  changing,  and  correcting  of  the  old  Mechanics 
themfelves.*  The  fecond,  about  inventing  of  New. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  they  can  have  no  ground  of  jea- 
loufie  5  feing  they  are  not  intended  to  bring  others 
over  their  heads,  but  only  to  beautifie  and  faften 
thofe  which  they  already  injoy.  And  even  this  is  a 
work  fo  neceflary  to  be  done,  that  if  there  were  not 
a  continual  reparation  made  in  them,  they  would 
foon  languid],  and  infenfibly  confome  away  into  Bar- 
harifm :  For  the .  4rts  of  mens  hands  are  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  infirmity  with  Empire ,  the  beft  Art  of  their 
minds)  of  which  it  is  truly  obferv’d,  that  whenever 
itcomestoftand  ftill,  andeeafesto  advance,  it  will 
foon  go  back  and  decreaf 

Hence  it  appears,  that  one  part  of  Experimentsy 
and  that  a  very  confiderable  part,  is  free  from  their 
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Cavils .  Let  us  then  go  on  to  the  other  kinds,  which 
purpofe  the  ftriking  out  of  new  Mechanics  :  Of  thefe 
I  will  alfo  aflert  the  Innocence,  in  refpeft  of  their  pre- 
deceflfors.  In  few  words,  the  Old  Arts  are  fo  far 
from  being  indanger’d  by  the  New ,  that  they  them- 
feJves  will  receive  a  proportionable  increaf  as  the 
New  fhall  arife.  The  warmth  and  vigour  which  at¬ 
tends  new  Difcoveries^  is  feldome  wont  to  coniine  it- 
felf  to  its  own  Sphere  ,  but  is  commonly  extended 
farther  to  the  ornament  of  its  Neighbors.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  degrees  by  which  all  Nations  ufe  to 
attain  to  a  higher  civility ,  The  ordinary  method 
wherein  this  happens,  is  the  introdu&ion  of  feme  one 
or  two  New  Arts  :  For  they  appearing  with  great  a- 
ftivity  in  the  beginning,  do  not  only  eftablilh  them- 
felves  5  but  alio  by  ftirring  and  inflaming  mens 
minds,  by  difgracing  the  lazineis  of  other  Artizans , 
and  provoking  them  to  an  emulation,  they  are  wont 
to  bring  an  Univerfil  light  and  Beauty  on  thole  Inven¬ 
tions  into  whofe  company  they  are  brought. 

It  is  faid  of  the  Moral  Virtues  ,that  they  have  Inch  a 
mutual  dependance,  that  no  man  can  attain  to  perfe¬ 
ction  in  any  one  of  them,  without  ibme  degree  oi; 
the  other.  And  this  aho  is  certain  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  :  The  connexion  between  them  is  lb  clole5  that 
they  generally  ufe  to  increaf  in  the  fame  meafuie. 

There  is  no  Time,  nor  great  City,  which  perfectly  ex¬ 
cells  in  any  one  of  them,  but  it  is  thereby  made  more 
capable  of  admitting  the  reft,  or  of  advancing  them 
higher  if  they  were  admitted  before. 

It  is  true  indeed,  the  increaf  oi  Tradesmen  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  others,  that  are  bred  up  in  particular  Trades ) 
where  there  is  no  greater  Employment  than  they  can 

mafter:  But  there  can  never  be  an  overcharge  of 
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Trades  themfelves.  That  Country  is  ftill  the  richeft 
and  moft  powerful  ,  which  entertains  moft  Manufa¬ 
ctures.  The  hands  of  men  employ’d  are  true  Riches  : 
The  laving  of  thofe  hands  by  inventions  of  Art ,  and 
applying  them  to  other  Works  ,  will  increafe  thofe 
Riches.  Where  this  is  done,  there  will  never  a  (uf- 
ficient  matter  for  profit  be  wanting :  For  if  there  be 
not  vent  for  their  productions  at  home,  we  (hall  have 
it  abroad.  But  where  the  ways  of  Life  are  few,  the 
fountains  of  Profit  will  be  pofiefs’d  by  few  3  and  fo 
all  the  reft  muft  live  in  idlenefs  on  which  inevitably 
infues  Beggery  :  Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  Poverty  is 
caus’d  by  the  fewnefs  of  Trades,  and  not  by  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  overthrow  this,  to  tell  us,  that 
by  this  addition  of  Laborers  all  things  will  become 
dearer,  becaufe  more  muft  be  maintain’d:  For  the 
high  rate  of  things  is  an  Argument  of  the  florifhing, 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  fcarcity  of  Money,  and  ill 
peopling  of  all  Countries.  Thefirft  is  afign  of  ma¬ 
ny  Inhabitants,  which  are  true  Greatnefs  :  The  fe- 
cond  is  only  a  fit  fubjeCt  for  Poets  to  defcribe,  and  to 
compare  to  their  Golden  Age  :  For  where  all  things 
are  without  price  or  valuyhey  will  be  without  Arts> or 
Empire^  or  Strength. 

I  will  explain  all  this  by  a  Familiar  and  Domeftic 
toft  ance.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  in  England  a 
hundred  times  more  Trades  than  the  Saxons  or  the 
Danes  found  here  in  their  Invafions  3  and  withal  the 
particular  Traders  live  now  more  plentifully,  and  the 
whole  Nation  is  wonderfully  ftronger  than  before. 
This  alfo  may  be  ieen  in  every  particular  City:  The 
greater  it  is,  the  more  kinds  of  Artificers  it  contains  3 
whole  neighborhood  and  number  is  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing 
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jr»g  an  hindrance  to  each  others  gain,  that  dill  the 
Tradejmen  of  mod  populous  Towns  are  welthierthan 
thole  who  profds  the  fame  Crafts  in  Country  Mer- 
cats. 

In  England  it  has  of  late  bin  a  univerfal  Murmur , 
that  Trade  decays  5  but  the  contrary  is  evident,  from 
the  perpetual  advancement  of  the  Cufioms  :  Whence 
then  ariles  the  complaint .<?  From  hence,  that  Traders 
have  multiplied  above  the  proportionable  increas  of 
Trades :  By  this  means  all  the  old  ways  of  gain  are 
over-dock'd,  which  would  foon  be  prevented  by  a 
condant  addition  of  new. 

The  want  of  aright  apprehending  this,  has  always 
made  the  Englifi?  averffrom  admitting  of  new  Inventi¬ 
ons  ,and  fhorter  ways  oflabor,and  from  naturalizing 
New-people:  Both  which  are  the  fatal  midakes  that 
have  made  the  Hollanders  exceed  us  in  Riches  and 
iTrafic  :  They  receive  all  Projects ,  and  all  People ,  and 
have  few  or  no  Pa>or  ;  We  have  kept  them  our  and 
fupprefs’d  them,  for  the  fake  of  the  Poor ,  whom  we 
thereby  do  certainly  make  the  poorer. 

And  here  there  is  fuggeded  to  me  a  jud  occafion  of 
lamenting  the  ill  Treatment  which  has  bin  mod  com¬ 
monly  given  to  Inventors  5  not  only  here  in  Etsgland^ 
but  in  all  Ages  and  Countries .  Nor  do  they  only  meet 
with  rough  ulage  from  thofe  that  envy  their  honour  $ 
but  even  from  the  Artificers  themfelves,  for  whole 
fakes  they  labor  :  while  thofe  that  add  fome  fmall 
matter  to  things  begun,  areufually  inriclfd  thereby  5 
the  Difioverers  themfelves  have  feldom  found  any 
any  other  entertainment  than  contempt  and  impo- 
verifhment.  The  effe&s  of  their  Indufiry  are  wont 
to  be  decry  d  while  they  live  :  The  fruits  of  their 
Studies  are  frequently  alienated  from  their  Children.* 

E  e  e  The 
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The  little  Tradefmen  confpire  againft  them,  and  in- 
deavor  to  ftop  the  Springs  from  whence  they  them- 
felves  receive  nourifhment :  The  common  titles  with 
which  they  are  wont  to  be  defam’d  5  are  thofe  of 
Cheats  and  VrojeBorsA  cannot  deny3but  many  fuch  do 
often  mingle  themfelves  in  the  noble  Throng  of  Great 
Inquirers :  As  of  old  there  were  fome  that  imitated 
Philofophers  only  in  Beard  and  aufterity  5  fo  I  grant 
at  this  time  there  may  falfe  Experimenters  and  Inven¬ 
tors  arife,  who  will  ftrive  to  make  themfelves  admir’d 
by  the  loud  talking  of  Mathematical  Engines ,  and 
G  Ioffes ,  and  Tools  5  and  by  founding  in  every  place 
fuch  goodly  words  as  Chjmifiry,  and  Agriculture ,  and 
Mechanics .  But  though  the  folly  of  fuch  Pretenders 
cannot  be  avoided,  we  muff  not  therefore  rejeCt  the 
fober  and  the  judicious  Obfervers .  It  is  beter  fome- 
times  to  indure  vanities,  than  out  of  too  much  nice- 
neft  to  lofe  any  real  Invention.  We  ought  to  do  with 
Philosophical  Works ,  as  Minijlers  of  State  with  Intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  the  wiieft  cours  to  give  incoragement 
to  all  5  left  by  (hewing  our  felves  too  fcrupulous  of 
being  impos’d  on  by  faljhoods,  we  chance  to  be  de¬ 
priv’d  of  the  knowledge  of  fome  important  Truths. 

The  next  Particular  which  I  refolv’d  to  handle,  is 
the  advantage  of  Experiments  in  refpeCt  of  Phyftc . 
On  this  I  intended  to  dilate  in  many  words,  both  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  weight  of  the  SubjeB ,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  very  welfare  and  health  of  our  lives,  and 
alfo  becaufe  it  would  afford  me  abundant  matter  for 
difcours :  For  certainly  it  were  eafy  to  prove,  that 
there  may  Bill  a  vafl  progrefs  be  made  in  the  Tru 
Art  of  Medicine ,  if  either  we  confider  the  imperfe¬ 
ction  of  the  Method  of  the  Ancient  Phyficians  5  or  if 
we  oblerve  the  nature  of  Difeafes 7  which  alter,  and 
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multiply  upon  us  every  Age  5  or  if  we  refleft  on  the 
Cures  themfelves,  and  how  little  the  Invention  of 
new  ones  has  hitherto  bin  regarded. 

But  as  I  was  entring  on  this  Subjett  ,  I  perceiv'd 
that  I  might  (afely  omit  it,  feing  it  is  already  better 
perform'd  by  Mr.  Boy 1 ,  in  his  Book  of  the  Vfefulnefs 
of  Experimental  Philofphy .  I  will  therefore  with¬ 
draw  my  Pen  from  this  matter,  which  this  Noble 
Gentleman  has  manag'd  in  the  beft  and  moft  power¬ 
ful  way,  by  ufing  not  only  the  force  of  Rcafen,  but 
the  conviftion  of  particular  Injlances. 


And  now  with  fo  good  an  omen  as  this  Gentlemans  XXXIV* 
Example ,  who  has  not  difdain'd  to  adorn  the  honor  gxperi- 
of  his  Family  with  the  Studies  of  Nature  5  I  will  go  menu  a  pro - 
on  to  recommend  them  to  the  Gentry  and  Nobility  of  Pfr  Stu*7 
our  Nation.  And  I  am  the  more  incorag'd  to  make  this-/®r  Qfl\ 
Addrefs,  becaufe  I  behold,  that  what  I  would  advife  °Ur 

is  already  in  good  meafure  accomplifh’d }  fo  that  I 
fhall  not  only  have  an  occafion  to  exhort  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  to  commend  them  alfo,  for  their  prefent 
zeal  towards  thefe  indeavors . 

In  this  indeed  I  have  much  reafon  to  applaud  the 
generous  Breeding  which  has  been  given  to  the  Expe¬ 
rimental  Knowledge  of  this  Age  and  Country  above 
the  bafe  and  contemptible  Education  of  the  Opini¬ 
ons  of  all  former  Setts :  For  now  Philofophy  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  our  Exchange ,  our  Church ,  our  Palaces , 
and  our  Court,  has  begun  to  keep  the  beft  Company, 
to  refine  its  faihion  and  appearance,  and  to  become 
the  Employment  of  the  Rich^  and  the  Great ,  infteed 
of  being  the  Subjedt  of  their  /corn  :  Whereas  it  was 
of  old  for  the  moft  part  only  the  Study  of  the  fallen, 
and  the  poor ,  who  thought  it  the  graveft  part  at 
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Science  to  contemn  the  ufeof  mankind,  and  to  differ 
in  habit  and  manners  from  all  others ,  whom  they 
flighted  as  madmen  and  fools.  From  this  arrogant 
fordid  nefs  of  fuch  Principles ,  there  could  not  be  ex- 
pefted  any  Magnificent  Workj,  but  only  ill-naturM 
and  contentious  DoEtrines .  Whatever  the  Poets  fay 
of  the  Moral  IVifdom ,  that  it  thrives  beftin  Poverty  5 
it  is  certain  the  Natural  cannot  .*  for  in  fuch  mean  and 
narrow  conditions  men  perhaps  may  learn  to  dejpije 
the  World,  but  never  to  know  it. 

Now  then,  I  will  proceed  not  fb  much  to  exhort, 
as  to  confirm  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Nation ,  in  the 
profecution  of  this  Art>  to  which  their  Furfes  and 
their  generous  tabors  are  mo  ft  neceflary.  And  for 
their  incoragement  in  this  way,  I  will  briefly  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  the  Priveleges  they  have  for  fuch  Inqui¬ 
ries^  above  all  the  Gentry  of  our  neighbour  Nations , 
and  above  all  the  Nobility  of  former  Ages  in. this  King¬ 
dom; 

One  Principal  help  that  they  injoy,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  thefe  Studies  of  Peace,  is  the  prefent  con- 
Jlitution  of  the  Interefi  of  our  Government .  The 
chief  defign  of  the  Antient  EngliJI)  was  the  glory  of 
fpreading  their  Vi&ories  on  the  Continent  .*  But  this 
was  a  magnanimous  miftake :  For  by  their  very  Con - 
queftsjH  they  had  maintain’d  them,  this  Ijland  had  bin 
ruin'd,  and  had  only  become  a  Province  to  a  greater 
Empire .  But  now  it  is  rightly  underftood,  that  the 
Englifl, )  Greatnefs  will  never  be  fupported  or  increafed 
in  this  Age,  by  any  other  Wars  but  thofe  at  Sea  :  and 
for  thefe  the  Service  of  the  Multitude  is  fitter  than  of 
Gentlemen,  This  we  have  beheld  practis'd  thefe 
la  ft  twenty  years,  wherein  our  Naval  Strength  has 
more  than  trebled  it  felf.v  For  though  fome  few  Gen¬ 
tlemen 
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tlemenhxve  ftill  mingled  themfelves  in  thofe  gallant 
actions  5  yet  the  grots  of  our  Fleets  have  confined  of 
common  men ,  and  of  Mariners ,  who  are  bred  up  in 
the  rude  toils  of  fuch  a  life. 

As  this  Observation  may  rais  us  to  the  greater  ad¬ 
miration  of  their  V alor ,  that  ffich  Magnanimity  (hould 
be  found  amongft  the  meaneft  of  the  people  5  fo  it 
fhould  alfo  fuggeft  to  our  Gentlemen ,  who  by  this 
means  arc  at  liberty  from  the  employments  of  great- 
eft  danger, that  they  ought  to  undertake  thefe,  which 
will  give  them  as  great,  though  a  fecurer  honor .  Nor 
will  it  be  a  difgrace  to  them,  that  the  fighting  for 
their  Country  is  caft  on  men  of  lower  ranks,  if  in  the 
mean  time  they  fhall  ftrive  to  inlighten  and  adorn, 
while  the  other  defend  it:  For  the  fame  is  ordain’d 
by  Nature  itfelf  in  the  order  and  offices  of  her  works 
The  Hevenly  Bodies  appear  to  move  quietly  above, 
to  give  light,  and  to  cherifh  the  World  with  a  gentle 
influence  s  while  the  Jnjiruments  of  War  and  offence 
are  taken  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth . 

For  the  improvement  of  thefe  Arts  of  peaceable 
Fame ,  they  have  indeed  another  Privilege,  which  can 
fcarce  be  equalfd  by  any  Kingdom  in  Europe:  and 
that  is  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  being  fcatter  d 
in  th e  Country*  And  in  truth,  the  ufual  cours  of  life 
of  the  Englijh  Gentlemen  is  fo  well  plac'd  between  the 
troublefome  noif  of  pompous  Magnificence,  and  the 
bafenefs  of  avaricious  Sordidnefs  5  that  the  true  hap- 
pinefs  of  living  according  to  the  rules  and  pleafures 
of  uncorrupt  Nature ,  is  more  in  their  power  than 
any  others.  To  them,  inthis  way  of  life,  there  can 
nothing  offer  itfelf,  which  may  not  be  turn'd  to  a  Thu 
lojbphical  Vfe.  Their  Country  Seats  being  remov'd 
from  the  Tumults  of  Cities 5  give  them  the  beft  op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity,  and  freedom  of  Obfervations.  Their  ■SfoJ'- 
pitality.  and  familiar  way  of  converting  with  their 
Neighborhood,  will  alwaies  fupply  them  with  Intel¬ 
ligence.  The  leafure  which  their  retirements  afford 
them  is  fo  great,  that  either  they  muft  fpend  their 
thoughts  about  fuch  attempts,  or  in  more  chargeable 
and  lefs  innocent  divertifements.  If  they  will  confider 
the  Elevens ,  and  the  motions  of  the  Stars,  they  have 
there  a  quieter  Hemifphere,  and  a  clearer  Air  for  that 
purpofe.'  If  they  will  obferve  the  generations, breed¬ 
ings,  difea'es,  and  Cures  of  living  Creatures  :  their 
Stables,  their  Stalls,  their  Kennels,  their  Parks,  their 
Ponds,  will  give  them  eternal  matter  of  inquiry.  If 
they  would  fatisfy  their  minds  with  the  advancing  of 
Fruits,  the  beautifying,  the  ripening,  the  bettering 
of  riant s  y  their  Paftures, their  Orchards,their  Groves, 
their  Gardens,  their  Nurferies,will  furnifh  them  with 
perpetual  contemplations  They  may  not  only  make 
their  bujinefs  but  their  very  /ports  moft  ferviceable  to 
Experimental  Knowledge.  For  that  it  it  be  rightly  e- 
ducated,  will  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  recreations,  as 
much  as  the  Gentlemen  themfelves :  from  their  hunt¬ 
ing,  hawking,  filling,  and  fowling,  that  is  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  folid  profit,  as  they  delight. 

On  both  thefe  accounts,  the  Englijh  Gentry  has  the 
advantage  of  thofe  of  France,  Spain ,  Italy,  or  Ger¬ 
many  :  who  are  generally  either  fhut  up  in  Towns, and 
dream  away  their  lives  inthediverfionsof  Cities :  or 
elfe  are  ingag'd  to  follow  their  Princes  Wills  to  forein 
Wars. 

Nor  do  they  only  excell  other  Nations  in  fuch  op¬ 
portunities, but  our  own  Nobility  of  all  former  Times. 
Firft  they  are  now  far  more  numefous,  and  lb  more 
may  be  ipar’d  from  the  civil  bufinels  of  their  Coun¬ 
try. 
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try.  Befides  this, they  are  now  bred  up,  and  live  in  a 
quite  different  fathion.  The  cours  of  their  Ancejlors 
lives  was  grave,  and  referv’d  :  They  convers  d  with 
few,  but  their  own  Servants :  and  feldome  travell  d 
farther  than  their  own  Lands :  This  way  lerv  d  well 
enough  to  keep  up  their  State^ and  their  Tort:  But  not 
to  help  their  underftandings.  For  the  formalities  of 
life  do  often  counterfeit  Wifdom ,  but  never  beget  it. 
Whereas  now  they  areingag’d  in  treer  rodes  oi  Edu¬ 
cation:  now  the  vaft  diftance  between  them, and  other 
orders  of  men  is  no  more  obferv’d  :  now  their  con - 
verfition  is  large,  and  general :  now  the  World  is- 
become  more  aUive ?  and  indujlrious  :  now  more  of 
them  have  feen.  the  life,  and  manners  of  men,  and 
more  apply  themfelves  to  Trafic0  and  bufinels  than  e- 

ver. 

This  alteration  has  bin  caus'd  in  our  memorie  5 
either  by  fo  many  Families  being  advancd  to  the 
higheft  degrees  of  Nobility ,  for  their  excelling  in  the 
Arts  of  the  Gown  :  or  by  their  frequent  intermarri¬ 
ages  with  Citizens  :  or  by  the  travails  of  the  King^  and 
the  Royal  Family  :  or  elle  by  the  Civil  War  itlelf} 
which  is  alwayes  wont  to  be  thecruelleft  Tyrant ,  or 
the  beft  reformer :  either  utterly  to  lay  wad,  or  to 
civilize,  and  beautify, and  ripen  the  Arts  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries.  And  dill  we  have  reafon  to  expedt,  that  this 
change  will  proceed  farther,  for  the  better :  if  our 
Gentlemen  (hall  more  condefcend  to  engage  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  regard  the  Vhilofophy  of  Nature. 

The  Firftof  thefe  fince  the  King’s  return,  has  bin 
carry'd  on  with  great  vigour,  by  the  Foundation  of 
the  Royal  Company :  to  which  as  to  the  Twin-Sifter  of 
the  Royal  Society ,  we  have  reafon  as  we  go  along,  to 

wifh  all  Prosperity.  In  both  thefe  Injlitutions  begun 
J  together, 
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together  our  King  has  imitated  the  two  mo  ft  famous 
Works  of  the  wileft  of  antient  Kings  :  who  at  the 
fame  time  fent  to  Cphir  for  Cold ,  and  compos'd  a  Na¬ 
tural  Hiflory ,  from  theiCedar  to  the  Shrub. 

Nor  ought  our  Gentry  to  be  avers  from  the  promo¬ 
ting  of  Trade ,  out  of  any  little  jealouiy,  that  there¬ 
by  they  (hall  debafe  themfelves,  and  corrupt  their 
Blood.  For  they  are  to  know,  that  Trafic ,  and  Com¬ 
merce  have  given  mankind  a  higher  degree  than  any 
title  of  Nobility ,  even  that  of  Civility ,  and  Humanity 
itfelf.  And  at  this  time  efpecially  above  all  others* 
they  have  no  rcafon  to  defpife  Trade  as  below  them, 
when  it  hasfo  great  an  Influence  on  the  very  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  World.  In  former  ages  indeed  this  was 
not  fo  remarkeable.  The  Seats  of  Empire,  and  Trade 
wereleldom  or  never  the  fame.  7)re,and  Sydon^ and 
Cades ,  and  Marfa les  had  more  Trafic ,  but  lefs  com¬ 
mand  than  Rome,  or  Athens ,  or  Sparta 5  or  Macedon . 
But  now  it  is  quite  otherwile.  It  is  now  mod  certain 
that  :n  thofe  Coafts,  whither  the  greateft  Trade  fhall 
conftantly  flow,  the  greateft  Riches ,  and  Tower  will 
be  eftablifh’d.  The  cauf  of  this  difference  between 
the  antient  times,  and  our  own,  is  hard  to  be  dilco- 
ver'd  :  perhaps  it  is  this,  that  formerly  the  greateft 
part  of  the  World  liv'd  rudely,  on  their  own  Natural 
Productions :  but  now  fo  many  Nations  being  Civi¬ 
liz’d,  and  living  fplendidly ,  there  is  a  far  greater 
conliimption  of  all  forein  Commodities  ^  and  fo  the 
gain  of  Trade  is  become  great  enough  to  overbalance 
all  other  ftrength  :  Whether  this  be  the  reafon ,  or  no, 
it  matters  not ;  But  the  obfervation  is  true.  And  this 
we  fee  is  {efficiently  known  to  all  our  Neighbors, who 
are  earneftly  bent  upon  the  advancing  of  Commerce^ as 
the  beft  means,  not  only  to  inrich  particular  Mer- 
cha  nts,but  to  enlarge  their  Empire .  The 
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The  next  thing  to  be  recommended  to  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  England ,  has  a  neer  kindred  with  the  other : 
and  that  is  the  rkilofophy  of  Nature,  and  Arts .  For  the 
want  of  fitch  an  ealy  courf  of  dudics,  fo  many  of 
them  have  mifearried  in  their fisd  years,  and  have  e- 
ver  after  abhorr’d  all  manner  o (fiber  IP'orbg.  What 
elfe  do  fignify  the  univerfal  complaints  of  thole  who 
dircCf  the  Education  of  great  mens  Children?  Why 
do  they  find  them  fo  hard  to  be  fix’d  to  any  manner 
of  Knowledge  l  Their  Teachers  indeed  are  wont  to 
impute  it  to  the  delicacy  of  their  breeding,  and  to 
their  Mothers  fondnefs.  But  the  chief  cauf  of  the 
mifehief  lyes  deeper.  They  fill  their  heads  with  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  unintelligible  Notions ,  which  neither  afford 
them  pleafure  in  learning,  nor  profit  in  remembring 
them  :  they  chiefly  indruft  them  in  fuch  Arts ,  which 
are  made  for  the  beaten  tracks  of  profeffions,  and 
not  for  Gentlemen.  Whereas  their  minds  fhould  be 
charm’d  by  the  allurements,  of  fmeeter  and  more plau- 
Jible  Studies :  And  for  this  purpofe  Experiments  are 
the  fitted-.  Their  Obje&s  they  may  feel  and  behold  : 
Their  product  ions  are  mod  popular  :  Their  Method 
is  intelligible,  and  equal  to  their  capacities :  lo  that 
in  them  they  may  foon  become  their  own  Teachers. 

Nor  are  they  to  contemn  them  for  their  plainej), 
and  the  homely  matters ,  about  which  they  are  often 
employ’d.  If  they  fhall  think  fcorn  to  foul  their  fin¬ 
gers  about  them  on  this  account,  let  them  cad  their 
eies  back  on  the  Original  Nobility  of  all  Countries. 
And  if  that  be  true,  that  every  thing  is  preferv’d 
and  redor’d  by  the  fame  means  which  did  beget  it  at 
fird  :  they  may  then  be  taught ,  that  their  prefent 
Honor  cannot  be  maintain’d  by  intemperate  pleafures , 
or  the  gawdy  fhews  of  pomp;  but  by  true  Labors , 

F  f  f  and 
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and  Indujlrious  Virtu :  Let  them  reflect  on  thofe 
great  men  who  firft  made  the  name  ot  Nobility  vene¬ 
rable.  And  they  fhall  find  that  amidft  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nations,  the  difpatch  of  Armies ,  and  noif 
of  Victories,  fome  of  them  difdain’d  not  to  rvorl \  with 
a  Spade,  to  dig  the  Earth ,  and  to  cultivate  with  Tri¬ 
umphing  hands,  the  Vine,  and  the  Olive .  Thefe  in- 
deed  were  times,  of  which  it  were  well  if  we  had 
more  footfteps,  than  in  antient  Authors .  Then  the 
minds  of  men  were  innocent,  and  ftrong,  and  boun¬ 
tiful  as  the  Earth  in  which  they  labor’d.  Then  the 
vices  of  human  Nature  were  not  their  Pride,  but 
their  Scorn.  Then  Virtu  was  itfelf,  neither  adulte¬ 
rated  by  the  falfe  Idols  of  Goodnefs  $  nor  puffd  up 
by  the  empty  forms  of  Greatnefs :  as  fince  it  has  bin 
in  fome  Countries  of  Europe ,  which  are  arriv’d  at 
that  corruption  of  manners ,  that  perhaps  fome  fevere 
Moralijls  will  think  it  had  bin  more  needful  for  me 
to  perfuade  the  men  of  this  Age,  to  continue  Men 5 
than  to  turn  Philofophers. 

But  in  this  Hiftory  I  will  forbear  all  farther  com¬ 
plaints ,  which  are  fcarce  acceptable  to  the  humor  of 
this  time,  even  in  our  Divine ,  and  Moral  works,  in 
which  they  are  neceflfary.  I  therefore  return  to  that 
which  I  undertook,  to  the  agreeablenels  of  this  de- 
fign  to  all  conditions ,  and  degrees  of  our  Nobility.  If 
they  require  fuch  Studies  as  are  proportionable  to  the 
greatnefs  of  their  Titles :  they  have  here  thofe  things 
toconfider,  from  whence  even  they  themfclves  fetch 
the  diftinftions  of  their  Gentility .  The  Minerals,  the 
Plants,  the  Stones,  the  Planets,  the  Animals,  they 
bear  in  their  Arms>  are  the  chief  Infiruments  of  He¬ 
raldry, by  which  thofe  Houfes  are  exalted  above  thole 
of  the  vulgar.  And  it  is  a  fhame  for  them  to  boaft 
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ot  the  bearing  of  thofe  Creatures  they  do  not  under¬ 
hand.  If  they  value  the  Antiquity  of  Families ,  and 
long  race  of  Pedigrees :  What  can  be  more  worthy 
their  confideration ,  than  all  the  divers  lineages  of 
Nature  ?  Thefe  have  more  proof  of  their  antientde- 
feent  that  any  of  them  can  fhew.  For  they  have  all 
continued  down  in  a  right  line,  from  Caufe  to  Fjfett  } 
from  the  Creation  to  this  day.  If  they  fhall  confine 
themfelves  to  the  Country ,  they  have  this  for  there 
cheap  diverfion.  If  they  return  to  the  City,  this  will 
afford  them  in  every  Shop  occafions  to  inform  their 
judgments  ^ and  not  to  devour  their  Fjlates. If  they  go 
forth  to  public fer  vice,  to  the  leading  of  Armies ,  or 
Navies ,  they  have  this  for  their  perpetual  Counfai- 
lor,  and  very  often  for  their  preferver.  There  are 
(o  many  Natural ,  and  Mechanical  things,  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  obferv’d  by  the  greateft  Captains.,  as  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  different  Arms,  and  ammunitions,  the 
paflages  of  Rivers,  the  ftreights  of  Mountains,  the 
courfof  Tydes,  thefigns  of  Weather,  the  Air,  the 
Sun,  the  Wind,  and  the  like :  that  though  I  will  not 
determin  the  Knowledge  of  Nature ,  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  great  office  of  a  General  5  yet  l  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  often  prove  a  wonder¬ 
ful  afiiff ance  and  ornament ,  to  the  courf  of  Glory 
which  he  purfues. 

Ail  Hijlories  are  full  of  Exampl  es  of  the  great  ac¬ 
cidents,  which  have  happen  d  by  the  ignorance  of 
chief  Commanders  in  Natural  Motions ,  and  effe&s } 
of  thefe  I  will  only  inftance  in  Three :  The  Firfi:  is 
of  f^Wiimfclf,  who  had  Conquer’d  more  Countries 
than  moft  Travailers  have  feen,  and  gain’d  more 
Battels  than  others  have  read  of}  yet  he  had  like  to 
have  put  a  period  to  all  his  ViUories  by  the  want  of 
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anexaft  (kill  in  one  of  the  commoned  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture.  This  he  himfelf  relates  in  his  fecond  paffage 
into  Britain  $  when  his  Army  was  (o  dilmayd  at  the 
ebbing  of  the  Sea  from  their  Fleet,  believing  it  to  be 
a  Stratagem  of  their  Enemies ,  that  fcarce  the  courage 
and  conduftof  Co-far,  could  hinder  them  from  being 
terrify ’d  to  their  own  overthrow,  which  had  bin  a 
fatal  misfortune  to  the  Britains ,  as  well  as  Romans  , 
becauf  from  his  victorious  Arms,  we  fird  receiv’d  the 
dawn  of  Civil  Arts.  The  next  indance  of  this  kind 
is  the  mifchance  which-  befell  the  Chrifiian  Army  in 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Holy  Wars.  Their  ftrength 
was  great  and  irrefiftible,  if  they  had  only  under- 
ftood  that  which  every  Egyptian  could  have  taught 
them  the  courf,  and  the  Time  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile.  For  the  want  of  that  (lender  knowledge, 
the  braved  men  of  all  Chriflendome,  were  led  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  River,  and  were  fore  d  to  yield  to 
their  Enemies  conditions  without  driking  a  droke. 
This  was  oecafion’d  by  the  dupidity  of  the  Cardinal , 
who  commanded  them,  if  he  had.  bin- lets  (killful  in 
x\\q  Scholemen,  and  more  in  Nature,  that  dreadful  difi 
ader  had  never  happen’d.  My  Third  Example  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Hijlory  :  The  Roman 
Army  was  jud  ready  to  join  Battel,  with  one  of  their 
Enemies :  the  fign  was  given  for  their  onfet :  their 
force  was  equal :  a  terrible  combat  had  like  to  have 
infu'd :  when  on  the  fudden  the  Sun  was  Eclypfd: 
of  this  the  Rotnans  were  warn  d  the  day  before.  But 
this  furpriz’d  the  other  with  fo  great  affright,  that 
they  were  immediately  vancpuijh  d.  So  that  not  the 
braved  Men,  nor  the  greated  Army ,  nor  the  bed  pro- 
vifions  of  War  got  the  Vittory :  but  that  Party  which 
had  the  bed  Natural  rhilofopher  on  its  fide. 
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To  this  addrefs  which  I  have  made  to  our  Nobility ,  §  XXXV. 
and  Gentry^  I  will  add  as  an  appendix  another  bene-  Expert- 
fit  of  Experiments ,  which  perhaps  it  will  fcarce  be-  MeKts  wilt  be 
come  me  to  name  amidd  fomany  matters  of  greater  ^en(^cja^  t0 
weight;  and  that  is,  that  their  difeoveries  will  be  ** 

very  ferviceable  to  the  Wits,  and  tVriters  oi  this,  and 
all  future  Ages.  But  this  I  am  provok'd  to  mention 
by  the  consideration  of  the  prelent  Genius  of  the 
Englijh  Nation^  wherein  the  dudy  of#7//, and  humor 
of  Writing  prevails  fo  much,  that  there  are  very  few 
conditions,  or  degrees,  or  Ages  of  Men  who  are  free 
from  its  infeftion.  I  will  therefore  declare  to  all  thofe 
whom  this  Spirit  has  poflefs  d  ,  that  their  is  in  the 
Worky  of  Nature  an  inexhaudible  Treafure  of  Fancy , 
and  Invention, which  will  be  reveal’d  proportionably 
to  theincreaf  of  their  Knowledge. 

To  this  purpofe  I  muff  premife,  that  it  is  requir’d 
in  the  bed, and  mod  delightful  Wit  5  that  it  be  found¬ 
ed-  on  fuch  images  which  are  generally  known,  and 
are  able  to  bring  a  drong,  and  a  fenfible  impreffion 
on  the  mind .  The  feveral  fubjefts  from  which  it  has 
bin  rays'd  in  all  Times,  are  the  Fables ,  and  Religions 
of  the  Antients ,  the  Civil  Hifories  of  all  Countries r 
the  Cujloms  of  Nations 5  the  Bible ,  the  Sciences 3  and 
Manners  of  Men ,  the  feveral  Arts  of  their  hands,  and 
the  works  of  Nature .  In  all  thefe,  where  there  may 
be  a  refemblance  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  there 
may  be  in  all,  there  is  a  fufficient  Foundation  for  Wit. 

This  in  all  its  kinds  has  its  increafes,  heigths,  and  de- 
cays>  as  well  as  all  other  human  things :  Let  us  them 
exarnin  what  Parts  of  it  are  already  exhauded,  and 
what  remain  new,  and  untouch’d,  and  are  dill  likely 
to  be  farther  advanc’d. 
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The  Wit  of  the  Fables  and  Religions  of  the  Ancient 
World  is  well-nigh  confum  d  ;  They  have  already 
ferv'd  the  Poets  long  enough  5  and  it  is  now  high  time 
to  diimifsthem^  efpecially  feing  they  have  this  pe¬ 
culiar  imperfection,  that  they  were  only  F i&ions  at 
firft :  whereas  Truth  is  never  fo  well  exprefsd  or  am¬ 
plify  d,  as  by  thole  Ornaments  which  are  Tru  and 
Real  in  themfelves. 

The  Wit  which  is  rais’d  from  Civil Hijlories^nd  the 
Cuftoms  of  Countries ,  is  folid  and  Jading  :  The  Simi¬ 
litudes  it  affords  are  fubdantial,  and  equal  to  the 
minds  of  men,  being  drawn  from  themfelves  and 
their  own  adtions.  Of  this  the  wittieft  Nations 
have  always  made  the  greateft  ufe  5  their  writings 
being  adorn’d  with  a  Wit  that  was  free  of  their 
own  Cities ,  confiding  of  Examples ,  and  Apothegms , 
and  Proverbs ,  derived  from  their  Ancejlors.  This  I 
allege,  becaufe  this  kind  is  fcarce  yet  begun  in  the 
Englijl)  Language 5  though  our  own  Civil  Hijlory  a- 
bounds  as  much  as  any  other,with  great  Examples  and 
memorable  Events,which  may  ferve  for  the  ornament 
of  Comparifon. 

The  Manners,  and  Tempers,  and  Extravagances  of 
men  are  a  Handing  and  eternal  foundation  of  Wit : 
This  if  it  be  gathered  from  particular  Obfervations , 
is  call  d  Humor :  And  the  more  particular  they  are, 
they  are  dill  the  pleafanter.  In  this  kind  I  may  well 
affirm  that  our  Nation  excells  all  others,  as  our  Dra¬ 
matic  Poetry  may  witnefs. 

The  Wit  that  may  be  borrow’d  from  the  Bible  is 
magnificent,  and  as  all  the  other  Treafuresof  Know¬ 
ledge  it  contains,  inexhaudible.  This  may  be  us'd  and 
allow'd  without  any  danger  of  prophanels.  The  An¬ 
cient  Hethens  did  the  fame :  They  made  their  Divine 
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Ceremonies  the  chief  Subjefts  of  their  Fancies  :  By 
that  means  their  Religions  had  a  more  awful  impreffi- 
on,  became  more  popular,  and  laded  longer  in  force 
than  elfe  they  would  have  done.  And  why  may  not 
Chrifiianity  admit  the  fame  thing,  if  it  be  praftis’d 
with  fobriety  and  reverence  ?  What  irreligion  can 
there  be  in  applying  fome  Scripture-exprejjions  to  Na¬ 
tural  things?  Why  are  not  the  one  rather  exalted  and 
purifi’d,  than  the  other  defil’d  by  fuch  applications  > 
The  very  Enthuftajls  themfelves,  who  are  wont  to 
ftart  at  fuch  Wit  as  Jtheifical,  are  more  guilty  of  its 
excefles  than  any  other  fort  of  men  :  For  whatever 
they  allege  out  of  the  Hijlorical ,  Prophetical ■  or  Evan¬ 
gelical  Writings  *  and  apply  it  to  themfelves,  their  E- 
nernies,  or  their  Country  ,  though  they  call  it  the 
mind  of  God ,  yet  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  S cript tire- corn- 
par  ifon  and  Similitude . 

The  Sciences  of  mens  brains  are  none  of  the  bed: 
Materials  for  this  kind  of  Wit.  Very  few  have  hap¬ 
pily  fucceeded  in  Logical ,  Metaphyfical ,  Grammatical , 
nay  even  fcarce  in  Mathematical  Comparijons  5  and 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  mod  of  them  conver- 
fant  about  things  remov’d  from  the  Senfes,  and  fb 
cannot  furprile  the  fancy  with  very  obvious,or  quick, 
or  (enfible  delights. 

The  Wat  that  isfounded  on  the  Arts  of  menshands 
is  mafeuline  and  durable :  It  confids  of  Images  that 
are  generally  ob(erv’d5  and  fuch  vifible  things  which ; 
are  familiar  to  mens  minds..  This  therefore  I  will 
reckon  as  the  fird  fort,  which  is  dill  improvable  by 
the  advancement  of  Experiments < 

And  to  this  I  will  add  the  Works  of  Nature ,  which ; 
are  one  of  the  bed  and  mod  fruitful  Soils  for  the 

growth  of  Wit.  It  is  apparent,  that  the  deleft  of 
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the  Antients  in  Natural  Knowledge  did  alfo  ftreighten 
their  Fancies;  Thofe  few  things  which  they  knew, 
they  us'd  fo  much,  and  apph’d  io  often, that  they  even 
almoft  wore  them  away  by  their  ufing.  The  fweet- 
neisof  Flowers, and  Fruits,  and  Herbs  they  had  quite 
devour'd  .*  They  had  tir’d  out  the  Sun,  and  Moon9 
and  Stars  with  their  Similitudes,  more  than  they  fan¬ 
cy  them  to  be  wearied  by  their  daily  journeys  round 
the  Hevens. 

It  is  now  therefore  leafonable  for  Natural  Know- 
ledge  to  come  forth,  and  to  give  us  the  underjlandwg 
of  new  Virtues  and  Qualities  of  things,  which  may  re¬ 
lieve  their  fellow-creatures,  that  have  long  born  the 
burden  alone,  and  have  long  bin  vex’d  by  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  Poets.  This  charitable  affiflance  Expe¬ 
riments  wiil  foon  beftow.  The  Comparifons  which 
thefe  may  afford  will  be  intelligible  to  all,  becauf 
they  proceed  from  things  that  enter  into  all  mens 
Senfes.  Thefe  will  make  the  moft  vigorous  impreffi- 
onson  mens  Fancies, becauf  they  do  even  touch  their 
Eyes,  and  areneereft  to  their  Nature.  Of  thefe  the 
variety  will  be  infinit  $  for  the  particulars  are  lo, from 
whence  they  may  be  deduc’d  .*  Thefe  may  be  always 
new  and  unfullied,  feing  there  is  fuch  a  vaft  number 
of  Natural  and  Mechanical  things^ not  yet  fully  known 
or  improv’d,  and  by  confequence  not  yet  fufficiently 
apply  d. 

The  ufe  of  Experiments  to  this  purpofe  is  evident, 
by  the  wonderful  advantage  that  my  Lord  Bacon 
receiv'd  from  them.  This  excellent  Writer  was  a- 
bundantly  recompenc’d  for  his  Noble  Labors  in  that 
rhilofophy ,  by  a  vaft  Treafure  of  admirable  Imagina¬ 
tions  which  it  afforded  him ,  wherewith  to  exprefs 
and  adorn  his  thoughts  about  other  matters.  But  I 
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will  not  confine  this  Obfervation  to  one  fingle  Author, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  artificial  Ma¬ 
nagers  of  this  way  of  Wit.  1  will  venture  to  declare 
in  general  of  the  Englijh  Tongue ,  That  as  it  contains  a 
greater  ftock  of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Difcoveries , 
io  it  is  alfo  more  inrich’d  with  beautiful  Conceptions , 
and  inimitable  Similitudes ,  gather’d  from  the  Arts  of 
mens  hands,  and  the  Worlds  of  Nature ,  than  ever  any 
other  Language  could  produce. 

And  now  I  hope  what  I  have  here  faid  will  prevail 
fomthing  with  the  Wits  and  Railleurs  of  this  Age,  to  - 
reconcile  their  Opinions  and  Difcourfes  to  thefe  Stu¬ 
dies  :  For  now  they  may  behold  that  their  Intereft  is 
united  with  that  of  the  Royal  Society  5  and  that  if 
they  fhall  decry  the  promoting  of  Experiments ,  they 
will  deprive  themfelves  of  the  moft  fertil  Subjeft  of 
Fancy  :  And  indeed  it  has  bin  with  refpeft  to  thele 
terrible  men,  that  I  have  made  this  long  digreffion. 

I  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  have  a  great  dread 
of  their  power  .*  I  confefs  I  believe  that  New  Philofo- 
phy  need  not  (as  C&faf)  fear  the  pale,  or  the  melan¬ 
choly,  as  much  as  the  humorous,  and  the  merry  :  For 
they  perhaps  by  making  it  ridiculous,  bccaufit  is 
new ,  and  becauf  they  themfelves  are  unwilling  to 
take  pains  about  it,  may  do  it  more  injury  than  all 
the  Arguments  of  our  fevere  and  frowning  and  dog¬ 
matical  Adverfiries . 

Rut  to  gain  their  good  will,  I  muft  acquaint  them. 
That  the  Family  of  the  Railleurs  is  deriv’d  from  the 
fame  Original  with  the  Philofophers.  The  Founder 
of  rhilofophy  is  confefs’d  by  all  to  be  Socrates  5  and  he 
alfo  was  the  famous  Author  of  all  Irony .  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  tender  in  this  matter ,  wherein  the 
honor  of  their  Common  Parent  is  concern’d  :  it  be- 
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comes  them  to  remember5  that  it  is  the  fault,  and  not 
the  excellence  of  Wit ,  to  defile  its  own  Neff,  and  not 
to  fpare  its  own  Friends  and  Relations,  for  the  fake 
of  a  jeft. 

The  truth  is,  The  Extremes  of  Raillery  are  more 
offenfive  than  thofe  of  Stupidity  :  It  is  a  work  of 
fucha  tender  and  fubtil  fpirit,  that  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
cently  perform  d  by  all  pretenders  to  it :  Nor  does  it 
always  agree  well  with  the  Temper  of  our  Nation? 
which  as  it  has  a  greater  corage  than  to  fuffer  derijion , 
fo  it  has  a  firmer  virtu  than  to  be  wholly  taken  up  a- 
bout  deriding  of  others.  Such  men  are  therefore  to 
know ,  That  all  things  are  capable  of  abufe  from 
the  fame  Topickj  by  which  they  may  be  commended  ? 
they  are  to  confider,  That  Laughter  is  the  eafieft  and 
the  flendreft  fruit  of  Wit  ?  they  are  to  underftand, 
That  it  proceeds  from  the  obfervation  of  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  things  5  but  that  there  is  a  nobler  and  more 
mafculine  pleafure,  which  is  rais’d  from  beholding 
their  Order  and  Beauty:  From  thence  they  may  con¬ 
clude  ,  how  great  the  difference  is  between  them, 
and  the  real  Fhilofophers :  For  while  Nature  has  only 
form'd  them  to  be  pleas’d  with  its  irregularities  and 
monfters,  it  has  given  the  other  the  delight  of  know¬ 
ing  and  ftudying  its  mod  beautiful  Works . 

In  plain  terms,  a  univerfal  abufe  of  every  things 
though  it  may  tickle  the  fancy  never  fo  much,  is  in¬ 
human  madnefs  \  as  one  of  the  Ancients  well  exprefi* 
fes  it,  who  calls  fuch  mirth  humank  Bacchari  rebus a 
If  all  things  were  made  the  fub jefts  of  fuch  humour, 
all  worthy  dcfigns  would  foon  be  laugh’d  out  of  the 
World  5  and  for  our  prefent  fport,our  Pofterity  would 
become  barbarous.  All  good  Enterprifes  ought  to 
find  afiiftance  when  they  are  begun,  applauf  when 
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they  fucceed  ,  and  even  pity  and  prair  if  they  fail. 
The  true  Raillery  fheuld  be  a  defence  for  Good  and 
Virtuous  Works ,  and  (hould  only  intend  the  derifion 
of  extravagant,  and  thedifgraceof  vile  and  difho- 
nourable  thrngs.  This  kind  of  Wit  ought  to  have  the 
nature  of  Salt,  to  which  it  is  ufually  compar’d  $  which 
preferves  and  keeps  fweet  the  good  and  the  found 
parts  of  all  Bodies,  and  only  frets,  dries  up,  and  de« 
ftroys  thofe  humors  which  putrify  and  corrupt. 

This  plealant  but  unprofitable  (ort  of  men  being 
thus  difmifs’d  with  this  fair  admonition  $  It  now  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  lad  place,  that  Iexamin  the  llniverfal  fil¬ 
tered  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  and  confider  what  effect 
the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society  are  like  to  have  upon 
it,  by  what  means  their  Labors  may  lerve  to  encreaf 
our  advantages,  and  eorreft  our  imperfections.  In 
the  entrance  of  this  Subjed  there  are  fo  many  things 
prefented  to  my  thoughts,  which  are  worthy  to  be 
declar’d  to  my  Countrymen,  that  I  rather  think  it 
ought  to  be  largely  manag'd  by  itfelf,  than  to  be  hud¬ 
dled  up  in  the  end  of  this  Lreatije  j  And  certainly 
there  is  fcarce  any  matter  that  more  deferves  to  be 
handled  by  the  beft  of  our  Englijh  Wits,  than  the  In- 
ter  eft  of  their  Country,  I  do  therefore  take  the  free¬ 
dom  to  recommend  it  to  their  hands ;  and  to  befeech 
them  to  raif  their  thoughts  from  (lighter  bufinefles, 
from  unmanly  flatteries,  or  vanities  of  Love ,  or  ule- 
lefs  Burleftjue ,  to  this  grave  and  this  Noble  Argument ; 
and  to  remember, that  if  Themiftocles  was  in  the  right, 
when  he  prader’d  the  making  of  a  fmall  City  great, 
before  the  playing  on  a  Fiddle ,  then  certainly  it  is  the 
braved  employment  for  a  worthy  mind,  to  endeavor 
to  make  a  great  Kingdom  greater. 
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There  are  very  many  things  in  the  Natural  Genius 
ofth eEnglifi,  which  qualify  them  above  any  other 
for  a  Governing  Nation.  The  fcituation  of  our  Coun¬ 
try  is  moft  advantageous  for  Command  :  Its  native 
produ&ions  are  moft  ferviceable  for  Jlrength  and  Em¬ 
pire  :  The  difpofition  of  the  people  is  bold  in  dangers, 
fevere  in  Difcipline,  valiant  in  Arms,  virtuous  in  Life, 
relenting  to  the  afflifted,  and  merciful  in  Conqueft.  J 
Theunfortunat  Divifionsby  which  our  Force  has  bin 
*  of  late  diftrafted,are  but  of  one  or  two  Ages  growth; 
the  Vices  to  which  we  are  fubjefl:  are  not  natural  to 
our  Soil,  but  imported  hither  from  forein  Countries ■: 
The  Englijh  Generality,  Fidelity,  Magnanimity,  Mo- 
defty,  Integrity,  they  ow  to  themlelves;  their  Luxu¬ 
ry,  their  Debauchery,  their  Divifions,  their  Spiritual 
Schifms,  they  have  receiv’d  from  abroad. 

And  now  what  can  be  a  greater  work  than  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  all  thefe  matters?  Here  the  Writer  might 
have  occafion  of  doing  right  to  the  honor  of  his 
Country ,  and  yet  reproving  its  faults  with  a  juft  cen- 
fure  :  He  might  explain  the  weaknefles  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  Kingdom  :  He  might  remove  the  one, 
and  confirm  the  other.-  He  might  compare  the  Afti- 
ons  of  our  Ancefiors  with  the  Manners  of  this  Time, 
and  fhew  by  what  degrees  this  diflolution  of  good- 
nej?  crept  in :  He  might  with  a  generous  and  tender 
hand,  apply  himfelf  to  the  cure  of  our  Religious  Di- 
Jlempers :  He  might  with  irrefiftible  Arguments  at¬ 
tempt  to  amend  what  is  amils,  reftore  the  good ,  and 
by  the  power  of  Domeftic  Examples  reduce  us  back 
to  the  ancient  Sincerity  of  dealings  and  innocence  of 
Life ,  and  union  of  Inter ejls. 

The  defire  of  feing  this  work  perform’d  .fits  (o  much 
on  my  mind,  that  I  cannot  but  once  more  reprefcnt  it 

to 
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to  the  confideration  of  the  many  eloquent  and  judi¬ 
cious  Authors 3  with  whom  our  Nation  is  now  more  a* 
bundantly  furnifh’d  than  ever.  But  if  neither  the 
neceffity  nor  ufefulnefs  of  the  Subjeft,  nor  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  Native  Land,  will  prevail  with  them  to 
fetuponit5  itis  my  purpofe  to  excite  them  by  ano¬ 
ther  wayywhich  will  indeed  be  hazardous  to  my  own 
reputation 3  yet  perhaps  may  take  efteft.  I  will  try 
the  fame  ftratagem  which  I  have  often  feen  unskilful 
Singers  ufe,  to'make  thofe  who  have  excellent  voices 
fhew  their  Art  :  For  as  they  by  ill  Jinging  fome  excel¬ 
lent  Tune  are  wont  to  provoke  the  others  to  fng0 
when  no  perfuafions  could  move  them 5  fo  do  [in¬ 
tend  at  my  firft  leafure,  by  ill  handling  of  this  Noble 
Subject,  toftirupmen  of  greater  abilities  to  imploy 
their  skill  and  their  judgment  about  it. 

Having  thus  taken  this  task  on  my  felf,  it  will  not 
be  needful  here  to  infift  long  upon  it  before  hand  :  I 
will  only  in  few  words  declare,  That  it  is  the  Tru 
concernment  of  England  to  fecure  itfelf  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Strangers 5  both  Ecclejtajlical  and  Temporal  ^ 
to  advance  its  Induftry  in  peaceful  Arts  $  to  increaf 
its  people  5  to  improve  its  own  Manufactures  5  to  in¬ 
troduce  theforein^  of  which  our  foil  is  capable  5  to 
make  ufe  of  the  two  Kingdoms  that  are  jovnd  with 
it  under  the  fame  Monarch  3  for  thofe  productions 
which  grow  not  at  home  5  to  obtain  a  union  of  mind, 
both  in  Civil  and  Spiritual  Matters  •  and  to  preferve 
the  ancient  form  of  Government. 

Of  all  thefe  I  will  only  touch  upon  thofe  parts  of 
our  Interejl  which  have  reference  to  the  defign  of  the 

Royal  Society.  # 

The  firft  thing  that  ought  to  be  improv  d  in  the 

Endifh  Nation ,  is  their  Indufiry.  This,  it  is  tru,  has 
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of  late  years  bin  marvelloully  advanc'd  :  as  may  be 
fhewn,  by  the  enlarging  of  Trafic ,  thefpreading  of 
many  Fruits,  the  plantations  of  Trees ,  and  the  great 
improvement  of  Manual  Arts .  But  it  is  evident,  that 
it  may  (till  admit  of  farther  warmth,  and  a&ivity  :  as 
we  may  conclude,  by  the  want  of  employment  for 
yonger  Brothers,  and  many  other  conditions  of  men  $ 
and  by  the  number  of  our  poor,  whom  idlenefs ,  and 
not  infirmities  do  impoverifh.  The  way  to  compafe 
this,  is  not  alone  by  Alts  of  Parliament ,  and  good 
Laws  :  whofe  force  will  foon  be  evaded  by  prelent 
Craft,  and  interpretation,  or  elfe  will  be  antiquated 
by  time.  This  perhaps  our  Country  has  found  above 
all  others:  If  our  Laborers  had  bin  as  diligent,  as  our 
Law-givers ,  we  had  prov’d  the  moft  laborious  Nation 
under  Heven.  But  the  tru  Method  of  increafing  In - 
dujlry ,  is  by  that  courf  which  the  Royal  Society  has 
begun  in  Vhilojophy ,  by  Works ,  and  endeavors ,  and 
not  by  the  pradcriptions  of  words ,  or  Taper  Com - 
man  cl s . 

There  is  nothing  whofe  promoting  i9  fo  eafy  as  di- 
ligence ,  when  it  is  once  let  on  foot.  This  does  not 
only  propagating  but  workers:  Though  atfirftit 
may  begin  on  necejjity ,  yet  it  will  afterwards  proceed 
upon pleafure :  So  that  the  farther  it  goes,  the  fwifter 
it  advances  becauf  willing  works  are  fooner  perform’d 
than  thofe  to  which  we  are  compell’d.  This  I  will 
demonftrate  by  an  infiance  which  I  have  already  ai¬ 
led  g  d,and  it  is  of  the  Hollanders  :  For  we  may  fetch 
examples  of  virtu  from  our  own  Countrymen,  but  of 
In  dujlry  from  them.  At  firft  they  were  as  lazy  as  the 
world  of  ours :  their  hands  were  unus’d  to  labor  : 
their  manner  of  life  was  much  like  that  of  the  Anci¬ 
ent  Britains :  their  Coafts  lay  defolat  to  the  Sea, with¬ 
out 
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out  Bancks,  or  Towns,  or  Ships,  or  harbors.*  and 
when  the  Roman  Emperor  gather’d  Cockles  there, per- 
haps  there  was  litle  elfe  worth  gathering.  But  when 
by  the  number  of  their  people  they  were  forc’d  to 
look  abroad;,  to  Trade,  to  Fifh,  to  labor  \x\  Mecha¬ 
nics  5  they  foon  found  the  fweetnefs  as  well  as  the 
toyl  of  their  diligence :  their  fucceffes  and  riches  ftill 
added  new  heat  to  their  minds ,  and  thus  they  have 
continued  improving, till  they  have  not  only  difgrac  d 
but  terrify ’d  their  Neighbors^  by  their  Indnjlry.  Nor 
willitfuffice  to  tell  us,  that  they  ow  this  a&ivity  to 
the  form  of  their  Government.  That  fuppofition  may 
prefently  be  confuted  by  the  Example  of  France,  the 
mo  ft  abfolute  Adonarchy  of  Chrijlendome.  There  it 
is  apparent  by  the  prodigious  toyls  of  their  people, 
both  upon  the  Earth,and  in  their  Shops,  that  diligence 
may  thrive  in  a  Kingdom ,  as  well  as  a  Common- wealth. 
And  if  ever  the  Englijh  will  attain  to  the  Alajlery 
of  Commerce,  not  only  in  difcourf,  but  reality:  they 
muft  begin  it  by  their  labors, as  well  as  by  their [words: 
they  muft  do  it  by  awakening  their  minds,  by  rouz- 
ing  themfdves  from  this  Lethargy,  by  adtion ,  by  tri¬ 
ads,  by  working :  LInlefs  this  be  done,  they  will  in 
vain  be  Vittorious  :  At  the  end  of  their  Wars  they  will 
cool  again,and  lofe  all  the  fruits  of  their  Valour .  The 
Arts  of  peace,  and  their  Improvements, muft  proceed 
in  equal  fteps  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  Arms:  1  he 
work/  of  our  Citizens,  our  Plough-men,  our  Gard¬ 
ners,  our  Wood-men,  our  Fifhers,  our  diggers  in 
Mines,  muft  be  equally  advanc’d  with  the  triumphs 
of  our  Fleets :  or  elfe  their  blood  will  be  (bed  in  vain  * 
they  will  foon  return  to  the  fame  poverty,  and  want 
of  Trade ,  which  they  ftrove  to  avoid.  For  as  Tully 
profefles,  neminem  video  eloquent cm faFtum  e/Je  vi3a* 
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ri&.:  So  I  wi!l  affirm,  that  we  Jhall  never  be  made  In- 
dujlrious  by  Viffory  alone. 

The  Second  thing  to  be  corrected  in  the  Englijh 
humor ,  is  an  inclination  to  every  Novelty ,  and  vanity 
of  forein  Countries^  and  a  contempt  of  the  good  things 
of  our  own.  This  fondnefs  is  the  uiual  fault  of  yong 
Travailers^ but  it  has  alfo  ill  effects  on  men  of  full  Age. 
For  this  they  are  wont  to  allege  the  excufe  of  good 
Breeding.  But  if  we  could  not  ftudy,or  underftand  our 
own  Country  without  the  imputation  of  ill  manners, 
good  Breeding  were  the  moft  pernicious  thing  in  the 
World.  For  there  was  never  yet  any  Nation  great, 
which  only  admir'd  the  Cu-ftoms  of  other  people, 
and  wholly  made  them  the  Pattern  of  their  imitati¬ 
on.  This  wandring,and  affected  humor  Experiments 
will  leifen,  above  all  other  fiudies.  They  will  em¬ 
ploy  our  thoughts,  about  our  Native  conveniences  : 
they  will  make  us  intend  our  minds,  on  what  is  con¬ 
tain’d  within  our  own  Seas :  and  by  confidering,  and 
handling  them  mores  will  alfo  make  them  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  consideration. 

The  Third  imperfeffion  is  on  the  other  extream, 
and  that  is  a  narrownefs  of  mind ,  and  a  pufillanimom 
confining  our  thoughts  to  our  helves,  without  regard¬ 
ing  any  thing  that  is  forein,  or  believing  that  any  of 
their  Arts,  or  Cufloms  may  be  preferred  before  our 
own.  This  indeed  is  a  perverfnels,  of  which  the  En- 
ghfi.i  arc  not  wholy  to  be  acquitted  :  it  being  proper 
to  Ijlands^ and  to  fuch  Countries  that  are  divided  from 
the  refl  of  the  World .  This  will  be  cur’d  by  the  ef¬ 
fectual  Demonfirations  that  the  Society  will  give,  of 
the  benefit  of  a  univerfal  Correfiondence ,  and  Commu¬ 
nication .  And  this  according  to  their  Method,  will 
be  done  without  falling  into  the  other  vice  of  affe- 
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fting  forcin  habits ,  and  manners^  and  gejlures ,  fn 
thefe  the  Englijf)  need  not  be  beholding  to  others: 
but  in  their  Fruits,  in  their  Manufadures,  in  their 
Engines3in  their  works  in  Gold,  and  Silver,  and  Brafs, 
and  Iron,  we  may  follow  their  prad-ice,  and  emulate 
their  Curiofities,  without  affedation. 

There  is  one  inftance  which  will  fhew  how  our  re- 
fped  to  outlandifh  things  is  to  be  regulated.  To  de~ 
pend  on  the  French  for  every  litle  faihion  of  Cloaths, 
and  to  equal  their  Nobility  in  their  way  of  life,  is  nei¬ 
ther  for  our  honor,  nor  profit.  For  the  difference 
between  their  Gentry  and  ours,  and  their  Commonal¬ 
ty  and  ours  is  fo  great  5  that  the  fame  manners  will  not 
be  decent  in  us,  which  become  them  well  enough. 
But  to  learn  from  them  their  skill  in  Horfemanfiip ,  and 
Arms ,  their  Building^  their  Cultivation  of  Fruity  the 
Parfimony ,  and  Indujlry  of  their  Tradefmen ,  is  com¬ 
mendable  :  for  in  thefe  things  we  are  defedive,  and 
they  excell.  It  is  therefore  the  admiration  of  forein 
extravagances ,  and  not  the  imitation  of  their  excel¬ 
lencies  that  is  to  be  condemn’d.  If  we  will  rather  ob- 
ftinately  Be  content  with  our  own  ftore,  than  borrow 
what  is  good  from  abroad  :  wc  flatter  our  felves  with 
the  fame  foolifh  imaginations,  that  all  Country s  had 
while  they  were  barbarous.  To  them  their  Acorns , 
and  their  Cottages  were  at  firft  the  utmoft  ends  of 
their  ambition.  They  knew  no  more,  nor  afpir’d  to 
any  farther  addition:  But  as  foon  as  a  new  light  fprung 
forth  amongft  them ,  they  defpis’d  themfelves  and 
their  former  condition ,  and  then  they  firft  began  to 
underftand  their  wants ,  when  they  perceiv’d  how 
they  might  be  fupply’d.  As  long  as  we  find,  that 
all  parts  of  our  Country ,  are  not  Ingenious,  Inventive, 
and  Induftrious  alike  :  we  cannot  pr^fume,  that  we 
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have  already  got  beyond  all  poffibility  of  amend¬ 
ment  by  others  patterns.  As  long  as  we  behold  any 
Citty,  or  Province,  or  Family,  or  Street  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bors,  exceed  the  worft  of  ours,  I  will  not  fay  the  beft 
in  eafinels  of  life,  or  pleafantnefs,  and  fmoothnefs  of 
manners  :  we  have  no  reafon  to ;arrogat  too  much  to 
onr  felves ;  but  we  rather  fhould  conceive  it  to  be  a 
i  f  diferace  to  tread  in  their  footjleps,  than  to  want 
their  perfections.  As  long  as  there  remains  any  room 
for  our  moft  civil  People  to  grow  more  Civil,  the  In¬ 
troduction  of  Forein  Inventions  is  not  only 'pardona- 
l!e  but  necefary :  For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  Civility 
that  as  it  increases,  it  ftill  requires  more  Arts,  though 
it  contents  itfelf  with  lefs  Forms  of  living. 

The  Fourth  mifehief  by  which  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Enolifh  is  fupprefs’d.is  a  want  of  union  of  Inter  efis  and 
JcLns.  This  is  originally  caus  d  by  a  Natural  re- 

fervednefs,  to  which  our  Temper  is  mcl.nd:  but  t 
has  bin  heighten'd  by  our  C  mil  differences  and«e//- 
oious  diftrattions.  For  the  fweetnmg  of  fuch  dimen¬ 
sions,  it  is  not  beft  at  firft  to  meet,  and  conyerf  about 
affairs  of  ftate,  or  fpiritual  controverfies.  For  ihoie 
did  firft  occafion  our  animofities,  and  the  moiethey 
are  rubbd,  the  rawer  they  will  prove.  But  the  moft 
effectual  remedy  to  be  us'd  is,  firft  to  aflemble  about 
home  calm,  and  indifferent  things,  efpecially  Experi¬ 
ments.  In  them  there  can  be  no  caufe  of  mutual  Ex- 
afperations :  In  them  they  may  agree,  or  difient  with¬ 
out  faiftion,  or  fiercenefs :  and  fo  from  indur.ng  each 
others  company,  they  may  rife  to  a  bearing  of  eac  1 
others  opinions  r  from  thence  to  an  exchange  of  good 
Offices  r  from  thence  to  real  Fnendjhip  :  Till  at  Iaft 
by  fuch  a  Gentle,  and  eafy  Method,  cur  feveral  In- 
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terefis  and  Selfs  may  come  to  fuffer  one  another,  with 
the  fame  peaccablenefs  as  men  of  different  Trades  live 
one  by  another  in  the  fame  Street . 

Nor  is  it  the  le aft  commendation  the  Royal  Society 
deferves,  that  designing  a  union  of  mens  Hands  and 
Reafons,  it  has  proceeded  fo  far  in  uniting  their  Affe¬ 
ctions  :  For  there  we  behold  an  unufual  fight  to  the 
Englijh  Nation ,  that  men  of  difagreeing  parties,  and 
ways  of  life,  have  forgotten  to  hate,  and  have  met 
in  the  unanimous  advancement  of  the  fame  Works . 
There  the  Soldier ,  the  Tradefman ,  the  Merchant ,  the 
Scholar ,  the  Gentleman ,  the  Courtier ,  the  Divine ,  the 
Presbyterian ,  the  Papifi,  the  Independent ,  and  thofe  of  ^ 
Orthodox  Judgment ,  have  laid  afide  their  names  of 
diftinftion,  and  calmly  confpir’d  in  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  of  labors  and  fife/fre/  :  A  Bleffing  which  feems 
even  to  have  exceeded  that  Evangelical  Promile, 
That  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  pall  ly  down  together : 
For  here  they  do  not  only  endure  each  others  pre¬ 
fence  without  violence  or  fear  5  but  they  worh^  and 
thinks  in  company,  and  confer  their  help  to  each  o- 
thers  Inventions . 


The  laft  part  of  the  General  Interefl  of  our  Nation,  §  XXXIX. 
in  which  l  will  furvey  the  influence  of  Experiments }  Experimen¬ 
ts  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Government :  And  we  ought  tal  Knew 
to  be  very  watchful  that  they  prove  not  offenfive  to  l^e  mil 
the  Supreme  Power :  For  feing  the  King  has  honor’d 
them  with  His  Royal  Patronage,  it  is  but  juft  that  the  e  uriCe * 
Prerogatives  of  His  Crown  fhould  be  no  lofers by  their 
increaf  It  is  indeed  a  common  accufation,  which  is 
wont  to  be  made  againft  all  manner  of  Knowledge ,  by 
thofe  who  have  it  not,  1  hat  it  renders  men  mutinous, 
arrogant,  and  incapable  of  Superiors  :  Butii  this  be 
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admitted,  we  (hall  afperf  human  Nature  and  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  greateft  calumny.  This  were  to  affirm. 
That  men  cannot  exercife  their  Reafon  without  being 
factious  and  unruly  5  and  that  Civil  Government  will  be 
iofupportable  to  all  but  ignorant  men  and  foolsiwhich 
is  fo  far  from  being  tru,  that  it  were  eafie  to  prove 
that  thofe  Nations  which  are  void  of  all  Arts  and 
Knowledge ,  cannot  be  properly  faid  to  pay  a  right 
Obedience  to  their  Soveraigns  5  but  that  the  fubjefti- 
on  under  which  they  live,  rather  deferves  to  be  ftyfd 
the  ftupidity  and  ilavery  of  Beafts,  than  a  juft  and  a 
manly  fubmiffion. 

But  to  limit  this  Queftion  to  the  particular  kind  of 
Knowledge  which  is  now  under  debate,  it  is  certain 
that  the  skill  of  Nature  ought  fo  little  to  be  fufpe&ed 
for  making  men  perverf  and  ungovernable,  that  it  is 
the  beft  pr^fervative  againft  difobedience .  One  of 
the  principal  Caufesof  this  is  a  mifguided  Conference, 
arrd  oppofing  the  pretended  Dictates  of  God  againft 
the  Commands  of  the  Sovereign.  /  This  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  fhewn,  that  thefe  labors  will  fiioderat  and  reform., 
by  abolithing  or  reftraining  tiff?  fury  of  Enthufiafm . 
Another  is  idle  poverty,  which  drives  men  into  ful- 
lenels,  melancholy,  difeontent,  and  at  laft  into  refi¬ 
nance  of  lawful  Authority.  To  this  Experiments  will 
afford  a  certain  cure  5  they  will  take  away  all  pre¬ 
tence  of  idlenefs,  by  a  conftant  courf  of  plealant  in- 
deavors  ;  they  will  employ  men  about  profitable 
Works 3  as  well  as  delightful 5  by  the  pleafure  of  their 
Difcoveries  they  will  wear  off  the  roughneft ,  and 
fvveeten  the  humorous  peeviftmeft  of  mind,  whereby 
many  arefowr’d  into  Rebellion. 

But  the  moft  fruitful  Parent  of  Sedition  is  Pride , 
and  a  lofty  conceit  of  mens  own  wfdom  5  whereby 

they 
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they  prefently  imagine  themfelves  fufficient  to  direft 
and  cenfure  all  the  aliens  of  their  Governors.  And 
here  that  is  true  in  Civil  affairs ,  which  I  have  already 
quoted  out  of  my  Lord  Bacon  concerning  Divine:  A 
litle  Knowledge  is  fubjett  to  make  men  headfirong, 
infolent,  and  untrattable  3  but  a  great  deal  has  a 
quite  contrary  effeft,  inclining  them  to  be  fubmiffive 
to  their  Betters ,  and  obedient  to  the  Sovereign  Tower , 
The  Science  that  is  acquir’d  by  Difputation ,  teaches 
men  to  cavil  well,  and  to  find  fault  with  accurate 
liibtilty  5  it  gives  them  a  fearlefs  confidence  of  their 
own  judgments  5  it  leads  them  from  contending  in 
fport,  to  oppositions  in  earned  $  it  makes  them  "be¬ 
lieve  that  every  thing  is  to  be  handled  for,and  againft, 
in  the  State ,  as  well  as  in  the  Schools .  But  the  un¬ 
feign’d  and  laborious  Philofophy  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  vain  dotages  of  privat  Politicians :  that  bends 
its  Dijciples  to  regard  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
not  thedilquiet  .*  that  by  the  moderation  it  prefcribcs 
to  our  thoughts  about  Natural  Things,  will  alfo  take 
away  all  fharpnels  and  violence  about  Civil :  The 
Wor\  of  that  is  lo  vaft,  that  it  cannot  be  perform’d 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  Prince :  It  will  not  there¬ 
fore  undermine  his  Authority  whofe  aid  it  implores: 
that  prefcribes  a  better  way  to  beftow  our  time, than 
in  contending  about  litle  differences,  in  which  both 
the  Conquerors  and  the  Conquer'd  have  always  rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  their  fuccefs :  That  Chews  us  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  ord’ring  the  very  motions  of  fenfeleliand 
irrational  things  5  and  therefore  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  rule  the  reftlefs  minds  of  men  :  Thatteaches  men 
humility ,  and  acquaints  them  with  their  own  errors  5 
and  lo  removes  all  overweening  haughtinels  of  mind, 
and  fwelling  imaginations,  that  they  are  better  able 
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to  manage  Kingdoms  than  thofe  who  poflefs  them. 
This  without  queftion  is  the  chief  root  of  all  the  un- 
eafmefs  of  Subjects  to  their  Princes.  The  World 
would  be  better  govern’d,  if  fo  many  did  not  prae- 
fume  that  they  are  fit  to  fuftain  the  cares  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Tranfgreffion  of  the  Law  is  Idolatry:  T*hc 
reafon  of  mens  contemning  all  'junfdiction  and  Power , 
proceeds  from  their  Idolizing  their  own  Wit:  They 
make  their  own  Prudence  omnipotent 3  they  fuppofe 
themfelves  infallible  they  fet  up  their  own  Opinions, 
and  worfhip  them.  But  this  vain  Idolatry  will  inevi¬ 
tably  fall  before  Experimental  Knowledge-,  which  as 
it  is  an  enemy  to  all  manner  of  falf  JuperJhtions,  fo 
efpecially  to  that  of  mens  adoring  themfelves ,  and  their 
own  Fancies . 


Sett  XL. 
The  Concluf 
fion,  being  a 
general  Re - 
commenda¬ 
tion  of  this 
Veftgrt. 


I  have  now  at  laft  brought  my  Reader,  by  a  tedi¬ 
ous  compafs,  to  the  end  of  our  Journey  ••  And  here 
I  defire  him  to  look  back,  and  to  make  a  refle&ion 
on  the  matters  of  which  I  have  treated.  In  thefirft 
part  of  my  Difcourf  I  have  alleg'd  the  Caules  by 
which  thefe  Studies  were  fupprefs’d  in  all  former  A- 
gcs which  have  bin  Intereft  ot  Sells,  the  violence 
of  Deputations ,  the  plaufible  Arts  of  Speech ,  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Controversies,  the  Dogmatical  Opinions ,  the  po¬ 
verty  of  the  Undertakers ,  and  the  want  of  a  continu¬ 
al  race  of  Experimenters.  In  the  Second  I  have  fhew  d 
by  what  fteps  the  Royal  Society  arofe,  what  it  has  pro¬ 
pos'd  to  attempt,  what  courf  it  has  taken  to  make 
its  Obfervations  univerfal  and  perpetual  3  what  alli- 
ftance  has  bin  afforded  it  to  that  purpofe,  and  about 
what  particulars  it  has  bin  converlant.  In  the  Third 
I  have  try’d  to  free  it  from  the  falfe  Icandals  of  Igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  prejudices  of  feveral  ways  of  life, and 

to 
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to  prove  that  its  effefts  will  more  immediatly  refer 
to  our  own  Country. 

My  Reader  now  beholds  an  Aflembly  fetled  of 
many  eminent  men  of  all  Qualities:  who  haveingag’d 
to  beftow  their  labors,  on  a  defign  fo  public,  and  fo 
free  from  all  fufpicion  of  mean,  or  private  Intereft. 
What  foundation  they  have  within  themfelves,  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  their  Trials ,  and  Intelli¬ 
gence. j  may  be  ghefs'd  by  their  Number  0  which  at  this 
"prelent,  amounts  very  neer  to  Two  Hundred  5  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  this  following  Catalogue, which  I  have  rang  d 
Alphabetically. 

The  Kings  Majefty  Founder ,  and  Patron. 
His  Royal  Highnefs  the  'Duke  of  York.. 

His  Highnefs  Prince  Rupert. 

His  Highnefs  Ferdinand  Albert ,  Dukg  ot 
Brunfaick,  and  Lunenbourgh. 

The  Duke  oil  Albermarle,  th e  Earl  of  Alesbury,  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  the  Lord  JJhlcy,  the  Lord  Annejley, 
Mr,  Ajlmole,  Sr.  Robert  Atkins ,  Mr.  Aujlin,  Mon!'. 
Auzout,  Mr .Awbrey. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham, the  Lord  George  Berkeley , 
p j Pord  Brereton,  Mr.  Bagnal ,  hdr.  Bains ,  Mi.  till* 
Ham  Balie,  Mr.  ifaac  Barrow,  Dr.  George  Bate ,  Dr. 
Bathurjl,  Dr.  Beal J  Monf  Beaufort  de  Frefars,  Sr.  John 
Birkinhead,  Mr.  Blunt,  Mr.  Boyl,  Mr.  Brook, Dr.  Bruce, 
Monf  Bullialdus ,  Mr.  Burnet,  Sr.  Edward  Byfhe. 

The  Lord  Arch-Bifop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Carlrle,  the  Earl  of  Craford,  and  Lindfay ,  the  Lord 

Cavend’fh,  the  Lord  Clifford, Me.  Carkefs,  Mr.  Carteret, 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Chari et on,  Sr.Winffone  Churchill,  Sr.  John  Clayton , 
Sr.  Clifford  Clifton,  Mr.  George  Cock,,  Sr.  Richard  Cor¬ 
bet,  Dr.  Cotton,  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  Thomas  Cox ,  Mr.  Daniel 
Cox,Mv.  Creed,  Mr.  Crifpe,  Sr.  John  Cutler . 

The  Marquefs  of  Dorchejler,  the  Earl  of  Devonjhirc , 
the  Earl  of  Dorfet ,  Monf  Vital  de  Dam  as,  Sr.  George 
Ent,  Mr.  Ellife ,  Mr.  John  Evelyn,  Sr.  Francis  Fane , 
Monf.  le  Febvre ,  Sr.  John  Finch ,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  Sr. 
Bernhard  Gafcoigne,  Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvile,  Dr.  Glijjbn , 
Mr  William  Godolphin,  Mr.  Graunt . 

The  Lord  Hatton,  Mr.  Haa 4,  Mr.  William  Ham¬ 
mond,  Mr.  William  Harrington ,  Sr.  Edward  Harley, 
Sr.  Robert  Harley,  Mr.  Harley ,  Dr.  Henjhaw,  Monf 
Hevelius,  Mr.  Abraham  Hill,  Mr.  Hoar,  Dr.  Holder , 
Mr.  Hookey  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Monf  Huygens. 

Mr.  Richard  Jones,  the  Earl  of  Kincardin,  Sr.  An¬ 
drew  Ring,  Mr.  Edmund  King,  the  Earl  of  Lindfey , 
the  Lord  Bifhop  of  London,  Mr.  Lake,  Sr.  Ellis  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Mr.  James  Long ,  Sr.  John  Lowther,  Mr.  Lowther ^ 
Monf  Hugues  de  Lyonne0 

The  Earl  of  Manchefier,  Monf  Nicolas  Mercator , 
Dr.  A/ore ,  Dr.  Jaffer  Needham ,  Dr.  Needham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Neile,  Mr.  William  Neile, Mr.  Nelthorp, Mr. New¬ 
burgh,  Sr.  Thomas  Nott,  the  Earl  of  Peterburgh,  Mr. 
Packer,  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  Sr.  Robert  Pajlon,  Dr.  John 
Tearfon,  Dr.  Pel/,  Sr.  William  P  erf  all,  Sr.  Peter  Pett,  Mr.  • 
Peter  Pett,  Monf  Petit,  Sr.  William  Port  man,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
ck  Potter ,  Mr.  Povey ,  Dr.  Power,  Sr.  Richard  Powle, 
Mr.  Pepys. 

The  Lord  Roberts  Lord  Privy  Seal, the  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Rochefer ,  Mr.  Rolt ,  Mr.  Rycaut,  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  the  Lord  Vifcount  Stafford,  the  Lord  Stermont, 
Mr.  Schroter,  Sr.  James  shaen,  Mr.  Shyppon ,  Sr.  Nicho¬ 
las  Slavey,  Mr.  Henry  Slings  by,  Mr.  Smethwicff  Mr- 
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Edward  Smithy  Dr.  George  Smith ,  Monf  Sorbiere „  Sr. 
Robert  Southwelly  Mr.  Alexander  Stanhope  Mr.  Thomas 
Stanley. 

The  Earl  o(Tweeda!ey  Sr.  Gilbert  Talbot y  St.John 
Talbot \  Dr.  Terne ,  Mr-  Thomas  Thyn y  Dr.  Thruflony  Sr. 
SamuelTukg 3  Sr.  Theodore  de  Vauxy  Mr.  Vermuydeni 
Monf  Fojjius. 

The  Lord  Bifljop  of  Winchester ,  Mr.  Waller y  Dr. 
Wallis  3  Mr.  Waterhoufe y  Dr.  W hi  flier ,  Mr.  jofeph  Willi - 
amfony  Dr.  Willis  y  Mr.  Francis  Willughby 5  Mr.  Windy 
Mr.  Winthorp y  Mr.  Woodford \  Mr.  Matthew  Wren*  Dr. 
Thomas  Wreny  Sr.  Cyril  Wychey  Sr.  Pefer  Wychey  Mr. 
Wylde.  the  Lord  Arch-Bifljop  of  2^r4D  the  Lord  Te- 
Jixr. 

The  prelent  Council  are  thefe  that  follow., 

William  Lord  Vircount  Brounckgr  Prefident :  which 
Office  has  bin  annually  renew’d  to  him  by  Eledrion, 
out  of  the  true  judgment,  which  the  Society  has  made 
of  his  great  Abilities  in  all  Natural.^  and  efpecially 
MiithemaUcaiKnowledge . 

Mr.  William  Aerskyn)  Dr.  Veter  Bally  Dr.  Timothy 
Cler 4,  Mr.  Daniel  Coho  all. ,  Dr.  Croony  the  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Exeter,  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddardy  Mr.  Henry  Howard 
ot  Norfolk,*  Mr.  Henfhaw ,  Mr  Hoskins^  Sr.  Robert 
Morayy  Sr.  Anthony  Morgan 9  Dr.  Merret,  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  y  Sr.  Paul  Neile,  Mr.  Olden  burgh  ,  Sr  Wil¬ 
liam  Petty  y  Do&or  Popey  Dr  Wilkins y  Dr.  Chnflopher 
Wren . 

In  this  number  perhaps  there  may  feme  be  found, 
whofe  employments  will  not  give  them  leave  to  pro¬ 
mote  thefe  Studies ,  with  their  own  Hands .  But  it  be¬ 
ing  their  part  to  Contribute  joyntly  towards  the 
Charge ,  and  to  pafs  judgment  on  what  others  fhall 
try ;  they  will  appear  to  be  well-nigh  as  ufetul,  as 

lit  ” 
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thofe  that  Labor ,  to  the  main  end  of  this  Enterprize. 

Whatever  Revenew  they  (hall  raif5  by  this  or  any 
other  means,  they  intend  thereby  to  make  an  Efta- 
blifhment  for  their  Curators .  To  this  Office  they 
have  already  admitted  fome  of  their  Fellows ,  whom 
they  will  employ  according  to  their  Studies  and  Jkffi- 
cience  :  Some  (hall  be  fent  to  travail  abroad  to  fearch 
for  Difcovcries :  ibme  (hall  conftantly  remain  in  Lon~ 
don ,  and  reprefent  their  Obfervations  to  the  weekly 
Ajfemblies . 

The  places  of  their  Reftdence  they  have  appointed 
to  be  two  :  One  a  College ,  which  they  defign  to  build 
in  London ?  to  ferve  for  their  Meetings 0  their  Laborato* 
riesi  their  Repository 5  their  Library 5  and  the  Lodgings 
for  their  Curators :  The  other  the  College  at  Chelfeyf 
which  the  King  has  beftow’d  on  them  5  where  they 
have  a  large  Inclofure,  to  lerve  for  all  Experiments  of 
Gardning  and  Agriculture :  and  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  River  they  have  excellent  opportunity  of  mar¬ 
king  all  Trials  that  belong  to  the  Water. 

And  now  as  I  have  fpoken  of  a  Society  that  prefers 
Worhy  before  Words ?  ft)  it  becomes  their  Hijlory  to 
endeavor  after  real  fruits  and  effects.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  conclude  by  recommending  again  this  Vnder - 
taking  to  the  Englif)  Nation  $  to  the  braveji  People , 
the  moft  generous  Eefign  5  to  the  moft  zealous  lovers 
of  Liberty ,  the  fureft  way  to  randfome  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  from  Slavery . 

The  Privileges  that  our  Kings  Dominions  enjoy 
forthisend^  appear  to  beequal’dby  no  other  Coun¬ 
try.  The  men  that  we  have  now  living  to  employ* 
are  excellently  furnifh’d  with  all  manner  of  abilities : 
Their  Method  is  already  fetled  ,  and  plac'd- out  of 
the  reach  of  calumny  or  contradicHon, 

The 
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The  work  it  felf  indeed  is  vaft,  .and  almoft  incom- 
prehenfible,  when  it  is  cenfider'd  in  grofs  .•  But  they 
have  made  it  feafible  and  eafie,  by  diftributing  the 
burden.  They  have  fhew’n  to  the  World  this  great 
fecret,  That  I’hilofophy  ought  not  only  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  feleft  company  of  rejin  d  Spirits.  As  they 
defire  that  its  produftions  fhould  be  vulgar,  fo  they 
alfo  declare,  that  they  may  be  promoted  by  vulgar 
hands.  They  exadt  no  extraordinary  preparations 
of  Learning:  to  have  found  Senfes  and  Truth,  is  with 
them  a  fufficient  Qualification.  Here  is  enough  bu- 
finefs  for  Minds  of  all  fizes  .*  And  Co  bound  left  is  the 
variety  of  thefe  Studies ,  that  here  is  alfo  enough  de¬ 
light  to  recompence  the  Labors  of  them  all,  from  the 
moft  ordinary  capacities,  to  the  higheft  and  moft 
fearching  Wits. 

Here  firft  they  may  take  a  plain  view  of  all  parti¬ 
cular  things,  their  kinds,  their  order,  their  figure, 
their  place,  their  motion  :  And  even  this  naked  pro- 
lpedf  cannot  but  fill  their  thoughts  with  much  latisfa- 
&ion,feing  it  was  the  firft  pleafure  which  the  Scripture 
relates  Ced  himfelf  to  have  taken  at  the  Creation  $  and 
that  not  only  once,  but  at  the  end  of  every  days 
work,  when  he  law  all  that  he  had  made,  and  ap¬ 
prov’d  it  to  be  good.  From  this  they  may  proceed 
to  lurvey  the  difference  of  their  Compofition,  their 
Effedts,  the  Inftruments  of  their  Beings  and  Lives, 
the  Subtilty  and  Strudf ure,  the  decay  and  fupply  of 
their  parts ;  wherein  how  large  is  the  fpace  of  their 
delight, feing  the  very  fhape  of  a  Mite  and  the  fting  of 
a  Bee  appears  fo  prodigious.  From  hence  they  may  go 
to  apply  things  together,  to  make  them  work  one 
upon  another,  to  imitate  their  productions,  to  help 
their  defeats,  and  with  the  Nobleft  duty  to  affift  2V<*- 

I  i  i  2  ture. 
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fur e,  our  common  mother,  in  her  Operations  :  From 
hence  to  aii  the  works  of  mens  hands,  the  divers  Ar¬ 
tifices  of  feveral  Ages,  the  various  Materials,  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Trades ,  the  advancement  of  Manufa¬ 
ctures  :  [n  which  laft  alone  there  is  to  be  found  lb 
great  content,  that  many  Mighty  Princes  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  prefent  Times,  amidft  the  pleafures  of  Go¬ 
vernment  ,  which  are  no  doubt  the  higheft  in  the 
World,  have  ftriven  to  excel  in  fome  Afanual  Art . 

In  this  fpacious  fieM  their  Obfervations  may  wan¬ 
der  ,  And  in  this  whatever  they  ihall  meet  with,they 
may  call  their  own.  Here  they  will  not  only  injoy 
the  cold  contentment  of  Learning ,  but  that  which  is 
far  greater,  of  Difcovering.  Many  things  that  have 
bin  hitherto  hidden,  will  arife  and  expofe  thcmfelves 
to  their  view  :  Many  Methods  of  advancing  what 
we  have  already,  will  come  in  their  way  :  Nay,  even 
many  of  the  loft  Rarities  of  Antiquity  will  be  hereby 
reftor’d*  Of  thefe  a  great  quantity  has  bin  over¬ 
whelm’d  in  the  mines  of  Time :  And  they  will  fooner 
be  retreiv’d  by  our  laboring  anew,  in  the  material 
Subjefts  whence  they  firft  arofe,  than  by  our  plod¬ 
ding  everlaftingly  on  the  ancient  Writings  Their 
Inventions  may  be  fooneft  regain’d  the  fame  way  by 
which  their  Medals  and  Coins  have  bin  found  3  of 
which  the  greateft  part  has  bin  recover’d ,  not  by 
thofe  who  fought  for  them  on  purpofe  in  old  rubbifh, 
but  by  digging  up  Foundations  to  raif  new  Buildings, 
and  by  plowing  the  Ground  to  low  new  Seed. 

This  is  the  Work^  we  propofe  to  be  incorag’d, 
which  at  once  regards  the  difcovering  of  new  Secrets , 
and  the  purifying  and  repairing  all  the  profitable 
things  of  Antiquity .  The  Supply  that  is  needful  to 
finifh  it,  will  neither  impoveriili  Families,  nor  - ex- 

hauft 
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hauft  a  mighty  income.  So  neer  is  Mankind  to  its 
happinefs,  that  fo  great  an  Attempt  may  be  plentiful¬ 
ly  indow'd  by  a  imall  part  of  what  is  fpent  on  any 
one  fingle  Luff  or  extravagant  Vanity  of  the  Time. 
So  moderat  is  the  Society  in  theirdefires  of  alliftance, 
that  as  much  Charity  as  is  bellow’d  in  England  in  one 
year,  for  the  relief  of  particular  Poverty  and  Difea- 
fe,  were  enough  tor  ever  to  fuftain  a  c efign^  which 
indeavors  to  give  aid  againft  all  the  infirmities  and 
wants  of  human  Nature. 

If  now  this  Enterprife  fhall  chance  to  fail  for  want 
of  Patronage  and  Revenerv a  the  World  will  not  only 
be  fruftrated  of  their  prefent  expectations,  but  will 
have  juft  ground  to  defpair  of  any  future  Labors ,  to* 
wards  the  increaf  of  tl Practical  Philojbphy.  If  our 
PoJieritj  fhall  find,  that  an  Injiitution  fo  vigoroufly 
begun,  and  fo  flrengthen’d  by  many  fignal  advanta¬ 
ges,  could  riot  fupport  itfelf:  They  will  have  reafon 
in  all  times  to  conclude,  That  the  long  barrenefs  of 
Knowledge  was  not  caus’d  by  the  corrupt  method 
which  was  taken,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  Thing  it- 
felf.  This  will  be  the  laft  great  indeavor  that  will 
be  made  in  this  way,  if  this  (hall  prove  ineffectual : 
and  fo  we  fhall  not  only  be  guilty  of  our  own  Igno - 
ranee ,  but  of  the  Errors  of  all  thofe  that  come  af¬ 
ter  us. 

But  if  (as  I  rather  believe  and  pnefage)  our  Na - 
tion  fhall  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  ,  to  deferve 
the  applauie  of  Mankind,  the  force  of  this  Example 
will  be  irrefiflibly  prevalent  in  all  Countries  round 
about  us  5  the  State  of  Christendom  will  (bon  obtain 
a  new  tace^while  thi $  Halcyon  Knowledge  \s  breeding, 
all  Tempejis  will  ceafe  :  the  oppofitions  and  conten¬ 
tious  wranglings  of  Science  falfly  fo  call'd,  will  foon 
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vanifli  away :  the  peaceable  calmneft  of  mens  Judg¬ 
ments,  will  have  admirable  influence  on  their  Man¬ 
ners  5  the  fincerity  of  their  Vnderftandings  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  Aftions  $  their  Opinions  will  be  leis  vio¬ 
lent  and  dogmatical,  but  more  certain  5  they  will 
only  be  Cods  one  to  another,  and  not  Wolves  5  the 
value  of  their  Arts  will  be  efteem’d  by  the  great 
things  they  perform,  and  not  by  thole  they  fpeak  : 
While  the  old  Philofophy  could  only  at  the  beft  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  Portion  of  Nepthali ,  to  give  goodly  words, 
the  New  will  have  the  Bleffings  of  Jofeph  the  yonger 
and  the  belov’d  Son  It  Jhall  be  Ukg  a  fruitful  Bough , 
even  a  jruitful  Bough  by  a  Well,whofe  Branches  run  over 
the  tv  all:  It  Jhall  have  the  bleffings  of  Heven  above ,  the 
bleffings  of  the  deep  that  lies  under ,  the  bleffings  of  the 
breajls  and  of  the  tvomb :  While  the  Old  could  only 
beftow  on  us  lome  barren  Terms  and  Notions,  the 
New  lhall  impart  to  us  the  ufes  of  all  the  Creatures, 
and  lhall  inrich  us  with  all  the  Benefits  of  Fruitfulnefs 
and  Plenty. 


errata. 


PAse  2.  line  17.  for  Buidings  read  Buildings*  p.  4. 1. 32.  for  Now^ew. 

p.  12,.  1. 26.  for  ftrongfter,ftronger .  p.  27. 1. 2p.  for  which,  wbi  e,  p* 
12. 1. 32.  for  Acamedy ,  Academy*  p.  75. £ 13*  for  Invention,  Intention,  p* 
Ja.  1. 8.  after  tfore  put  in  may.  p.  i2<5. 1.  27.  for  Ducat,  Ducal .  p.  154. 
L  13.  for  fhaL  p.i$d.  for  «xa£t.  p.242.  1.  tor  vahes9 
values,  p.  313.I.  32.  for  more, move.  p.  314. 1. 20.  for  Diatnets,  Dtami* 
\ ers *  p.  327. 1*  23.  for  and,  an*  p.  388. 1. 16*  for  the  Eaft ,  theje* 


